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EXPLmiTION OV THE TABLE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 

Thife is page xai 

Seciioas o£ tlie PramC'Story are numbered vntb. Homan numerals, I to XII 
Stories told by tbe Statuettes are numbered with Arabic numerals, 1 to 3:2 

The numbers in the left-hand column indicate the onginal order of each 
Section of the Frame-story or of each Statuette-story (briefly, each test-unit"! 
of the "V^ihrama-chaiita. That is, these numbers show the position vrhich each 
unit had in the original form of Vikrama's Adventures as reconstructed in the 
Composite Outline (Volume 26, Part or, in otoer words, the actual se- 
quence of the Sections or Stories of the Translation or Text as printed m the 
present volumes, and as summarily tabulated on page xii. 

The numbers of the four right-hand columns indicate the posiiion of each 
Section or Story iu the MSS. of the several recensions. Thus, original number 
9, Fair courtezan, stands in ihe mss. of MR as number 10. and in the mss. of 
BR as number 28 

The order of the Southern ReceKsion coincides with the ongmal onler. So does 
that of the Jain Recension, except that it pats original V and Till iinmediateiy after 
original I, and emboxes original \T and TH in Story 1, and adds three Sections peculiar 
to itself QR V and \TI and JS of ihe mss ) The other recensions (Metrical, Brief) 
dislocate a few of the Stories, and the dislocations are shouTi by dislocating the Arabic 
numbers, so that they stand a little to the right and out of vert'cal alignment Thus 
IMR 10, 11, 9 (of the mss.) corieapond respectivelv to original ft, lO, 11. and BR 7, 3, 
9, 2&, S, 11, 12 (of the mss.) correspond respectively to origmal 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 20. 


MEANING OP HEAH-LINES AND SUBORDINATE HEADINGS 

of the pages contiining (la volume 20) the Trsnslatjon and (in volume 27) the Test 

Numbers of the Sections of the Frame-story and of the Statuette-stories, as 
given in the head-lines of each left-hand page, refer to the “ original order,” as 
explained above. 

Numbers given in the subordinate headings, — In like niaouer, the numbers 
in the left-hand part of these headings refer to the same “original order ” In 
cases where a Section or Storj' has suSered dislocation m a given recension, 
this fact is made clear by a statement in the right-hand part of the subordinate 
heading, which tells expressly what place that Section or Story occupies m the 
mss, of recension. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL DEkTCES 

Parentheses ( ) are used to enclose matter which seems to be a necessary part 
of the English rendering 

Braekefo [ ] enclose expianatoiy matter or an alternative rendering. 

An asterisk (U is placed immediately before an emended word, and means 
that there is some element in that word which is not found in any manuscript. 

Much or all of the matter that stands on this page and the next, may be found else- 
where, scattered in one place or another, but so that it is likely to be overlooked. 
Accordingly, it is wGI to have it assembled and repeated hers in this conspicuous place. 



METHOD* OF CITING THE VIKRAMA-CHARITA 

This IS page xiv 

Each Section of the Frame-story and each Statuette-story (briefly, 
each “text-unit”) is cited by the abbreviated name of the recension 
(SR, ME, BR, JR), followed by a number (Roman for a Section of the 
Frame-story, Arabic for a Statuette-storj-} which indicates the place 
of the unit in the “original order” (see page siii). — Thus “SR II” 
and “JR 11” (not “JR IV”) mean “Bhartrhari-” Likewise “SR 7” 
and “BR 7” (not “BR 5”) mean “Headless bodies.” 

The Metrical Recension — This consists wholly of verse-lines. The 
lines (not the stanzas) are numbered starting at the beginning of each 
text-unit with number 1, and are cited accordingly. 

The other recensions, those in mingled prose and verse, are cited 
thus. 

The stanzas. — Each unit, like an act of a play, is treated as a sepa- 
rate unit, and the stanzas are numbered for each unit starling every 
time with number 1, and are cited accordingly. — Thus the citation 
*‘SR V. 3” means Southern Recension, unit V (Finding of the throne), 
stanza 3 (jale tailam) But “MR V. 60” means Metrical Recension of 
the same unit, line 50 (jale tailam). 

The prose lines between any two consecutive stanzas are numbered 
from the prior stanza to the latter stanza, starting every time with 
number 1, A given prose line is cited by citing the prior stanza and 
placing after the citation the number of the line as counted from that 
stanza — Thus “SR H. 6.9” means line 9 of the prose passage im- 
mediately following the stanza SR EE. 6. This is the line in which 
Bhartrhari’s unfaithful queen gives the fruit to the groom, and corre- 
sponds to BR of II. 17. 1 and to JR of It. 9. 10. — If there be no prior 
stanza, that is, if the unit begin with prose, a zero is put in place of the 
stanza-number. Thus SR 2.0.36 is the line beginning devatayo ‘ktam; 
bho rajan, 

* Sanskrit Trorks in mingled prose and verse (such as the dramas and story-books and the 
Southern and Brief and Jain Recensions of Vitrama-charita) are numerous This method of citmg 
Uiem is simple and practical It i s the one devised by the General Editor of the Harvard Oriental 
Series, and was proposed by him in an essay printed at pages xvu to xxvii of volume 21 of that 
Series, S. K. Bdvalkar’s TJttara-Rama-charita 

The author of the method argues there in detail on behalf of its general adoption, and sets 
forth the confusion now caused by the use of different methods for different editions of the same 
play, and the great waste of time and labor and the hindrance to progress arising from the now 
prevailing lack of one good and uniform system. The essay is entitled "A method for citmg San- 
^ant dr amas ,” and a reprint of it may be had by any one free, on application to the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U- S A 



PREFACE 


It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge the generous aid given by many 
persons to the author in the course of his labors on these volumes- 

In the first place, it was necessary to borrow a considerable number of 
manuscripts, located in many parts of Europe and India. With scarcely 
an exception, the owners or custodians of these manuscripts have showm 
themselves most ready to accommodate the author and facilitate his 
work. The manuscripts in the possession of the Royal Library of Berlin 
were collated in that Library, and the manuscript of the University of 
Tubingen at Tiibingen. Professor Garbe of Tubingen afforded me a 
friendly service in securing to me all the facilities of the library of his 
umversity. The Royal Library’ of Copenhagen and the Library of the 
University of Leipzig lent their manuscripts to the Royal Library of 
Berlin, and it was in the last-named library that I collated them. 

An the other manuscripts which I used were lent to me in America, 
either directly or thru the Library of the Johns Hopkins University, 
in Baltimore. I am indebted to the Library of the University of Y lenna 
for the loan of two manuscripts, in securing which Professor von 
Schroeder gave me kindly aid. I am also very’ grateful to Professor 
Wintemitz of Prague, who informed me of the existence of these manu- 
scripts in Vienna. — The Department of Education of the Govern- 
ment of India forwarded me several manuscripts, and made generous 
tho unavailmg efforts to secure a number of others. The Govern- 
ment of Madras had copies made of several manuscripts located m its 
jurisdiction. The Government of Bombay sent to me a consignment 
of fourteen manuscripts, all of which were lost m the wreck of the 
steamship Titanic, in April, 1913. This terrible disaster deprived me 
of materials which would unquestionably have proved a great enrich- 
ment of the sources at my disposal for the edition ; yet I cannot but 



recognize that my personal loss is small in comparison with the per- 
manent loss of this large collection of manuscripts, which belonged to 
one of the most enlightened and generous of the local governments of 
India I can only express my deep sorrow at having been the innocent 
occasion of such a loss, which was, of course, wholly beyond the power 
of any mortal to foresee or prevent. Yad bhavyaih tad bhavisyati. 

The India Office Library of London entrusted to my care all of the 
manuscripts of the Vikramacarita in its possession. Its librarian, 
Dr. Frederick W Thomas, did much more for me than is ordinarily 
expected of a custodian of books and manuscripts. It was thru 
his intercession that I obtained the loan of all the manuscripts which 
came from India. With genuine and wholly disinterested courtesy, 
he has spared neither time nor trouble in assisting me in my work 
My tha.nks are due to him in as large a measure as to anyone. I 
hereby acknowledge his audacj'am paropakaram ca (to use an oft- 
recurring phrase of this work) with gratitude and pleasure. 

Professor Johannes Hertel has shown a very kindly interest m the 
development of my work He has furnisht me with some valuable 
hints as to method, based on his own large experience in work of this 
sort, and has given me several bits of useful information, which I have 
incorporated in my book. 

The Library of the Johns Hopkins University has helpt me by re- 
ceiving for my use a large number of loaned manuscripts. Its librarian, 
Dr. M. L. Baney, has assisted me in every possible way, and has 
given no small amount of his time and attention to my affairs. 

I have been materially assisted in “ reading back copy ” for the 
Sanskrit text contained in the book by two associates in the Sanskrit 
department of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. William Norman 
Brown and Dr. Henry S. Gehman. 

The editor of this series, Professor Charles R. Lanman, has made me 
his debtor in many ways, — not only by affording me the coveted op- 
portunity to publish my work in the Harvard Oriental Series (thus 
insuring at the start a wide hearing at least), but also by sacrificing 
large amounts of his time, in spite of many other demands upon it, to 
the task of iuereasing the usefulness of the publication. That his 
suggestions have been most valuable and fruitful needs not to be told 
to the world of Sanskrit scholars; for they know his sound and accurate 
scholarship so well that any words of mme would seem out of place. I 
shall always remain in the highest degree grateful for his self-sacrificing 
interest in the success of my undertaking. 



Preface xvn 

Good Hindu scholars like to begin their works with the phrase 
'' Homage to my honored teacher'* — grigurave namah. This senti- 
ment must, I think, be felt with deep sincerity by anyone who has had 
the privilege of working under and with Professor Maurice Bloom- 
field. That privilege was mine for seven years; and it was during the 
latter part of those years that I did the most of the work on this present 
publication Aside from Professor Bloomfield’s indirect influence on 
this book thm his influence upon me, — he has also given me 
generous help towards the interpretation of a number of difficult 
passages in the text. For this, and still more for the lasting effect of 
his stimulating and inspiring guidance, I am deeply grateful 

FtlANKLIN EneERTON- 

UmIVSESITT of pEUFTSTIiVAITEA 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

January 16 , 1917 



THE HAHVARD ORIENTAL SERIES FROM 1914 TO 
1924 AND ITS RETARDATION BY THE WAR 

A NOTE BY THE GENEBAL EDITOR 

PEorESSOE Edgerton’s Preface to these two volumes is dated Jan- 
uary 16j 1917. Three days later he brought me the completed manu- 
script. Presumably out of kmd regard for my feelings, he has just 
deleted the date from the proof of his Preface, But I begged him to let 
it stand, for it seems to me no more than bare justice to him that his 
colleagues and friends should at least know of the distressmg trials of 
patience and courage which he, most innocently, has had to suffer by 
reason of the long delay in the appearance of his books. I can only 
hope that they were no "harder for him to bear than they have been for 
me 

In August, 1914, at the outbreak of the war, fourteen of the thirty- 
two volumes of this Senes * had been actually issued, namely volumes 
1 to IS and volume 15. Of the remaining eighteen, nearly all were in 
various stages of preparation: that is, they were either completed or 
partly ready m manuscript; or else, the manuscripts were partly or 
nearly printed. 

Of these eighteen, — with the issue (now clearly in sight) of part 2 of 
Belvalkar’s Eama-play (the text) and of the present work and of 
Keith’s Religion of the Yeda, — seventeen volumes ® will have been 
finished since the war began, to wit' 

HettersKashminaaPanchatantra.T 14 Belvalkar’s Bama-play (text), v. 33 
Pisckel’s ^akuntala, v 16 Bloomfield’s Kigveda Repetitions, v 34 

Woods’s Yoga, v. J7 Keith’s Rig-veda Brahmanas, v. 23 

Keith’s Ya]UT-veda, t. 18-19 Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, v, 38-39-30 

Bloomfield's Rig-veda Repetitions, T 30 Edgerton’s Vikrama, v 36-37 
Belvalkai’sEama-play (translation), V.31 Keith’s Vedic Religion, v, 31-33 

The date of issue for part 3 of Belvalkar’s Rama-play (the critical epi- 
logue, volume 23), I am at present unable to forecast. 

^ A descriptive list of them all is given at the end of this book. 

® Besides ihese, there ware various new issues to bring out: a second issue of vol 1, 
Kern’s Jataka; a seventh issue of voL 3, Warren’s Buddhism (this for India and 
CeS'lon), and an eighth (this for America and Europe) ; a seventh issue of my Sanskrit 
Reader; and a fifth issue of the second edition of the late Professor Whitney’s Sandsxit 
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Note hy the General Editor 

This Series is in fact and of necessity an international undertaking. 
It must seek the aid of the best Indianists wherever they may be. 
About one half of its ‘contributors are scholars of Europe and India. 
And for the last thirty years, the printing has been done at presses 
widely scattered: so in Germany and India (Bombay) and the United 
States of America; but also, and very largely, and because of its un- 
rivalled organization and equipment, at the University Press in Oxford. 
Obviously, the enterprise has been peculiarly dependent upon inter- 
national cooperation and peace 

The awful disaster of 1914. with its tmtold sequels, has often seemed 
to threaten the work with ruin. To labor (printing, papermaking, bind- 
ing, transportation), to the financial effectiveness of the Warren publi- 
cation-fund, to the policies of commercial presses, and to the University 
Presses concerned, — it has brought consequences which, for scholars, 
are deplorable. 

Positive results are more welcome than a rehearsal of the difficulties 
of attaining them. But now the fonr war-gaps of the Series (Pischel’s 
volume, 16; Belvalkar’s volumes, 22-23; Edgerton’s, 26-27; Keith’s, 
31-32) are happily closing up. Cheerful courage is reviving, where 
hope had been long deferred. And so, I trust, few will begrudge to 
authors and editor the solace of recalling some of the typical obstacles 
surmounted in the last decade. 

"With the sinking of the Arabic and Hesperian, proofs and even un- 
printed manuscript (an Upatiishad translation) were lost. Postal com- 
munication with India and other less distant lands became uncertain or 
irregular or suspended. Likewise transatlantic freight-service. The 
staff of the Oxford Press was reduced to less than half its normal size. 
Prices rose. 

Of Hertel’s Kashmirian Panchatantra (voL 14), Kreysing of Leipzig 
had already finished printing the text in Oriental letters by August of 
1914. in December, Hertel was ordered to join the colors. The printed 
sheets, shipped about the middle of February, 1915, the beginning of 
the great activity of the German submarines, arrived safe in Boston 
about six weeks later. It remained for the General Editor to write the 
indispensable prelimmary matter and complete the manufacture and 
issue of the book, but, alas I without the Introduction and Notes. 

Pischei’s joyful “Ja," in answer to my invitation to make a new 
edition of the ^akuntala, the masterpiece of the Indian literature, was 
written at Halle, February 18, 1898, -His Prakrit Grammar, Ms caff to 
Berlin, Ms death on the threshold of Ms beloved India in 1908, the war 
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and its sequels, a gap of long years between pages 208 and 209 of the 
beautiful finished volume, ~ what wonder if its appearance in 1924 
Hast February) :s two decades and a half from the taking of the first 
step^ 

Beivalkar, a young Hindu of great promise, during his two years of 
graduate study at Harvard, undertook a work for the Senes (vols 21- 
22-23} upon a drama, llama’s Later History, related to the Hama-epic 
as is the Ajax of Sophocles to the Iliad When returning to India in 
1914 to begin his duties as professor of Sanskrit at Deccan College, 
Poona, he shipped his manuscript-collations and other “live” material 
by the German freighter, Fangiur/n In August, 1914, the Fangturm 
was interned at the port of Palma, Balearic Islands. In 1919, she was 
released. In May, 1920, after nearly six years. Dr. BelvaUcar recovered 
his papers 

Volume 21 (translation, etc) was printed at Oxford in 1914-1915 
and issued in due course Of volume 22, the first 92 pages, coatainmg 
the text of the whole play, were printed at the Nirnaya Sagara Press 
in Bombay, and were ready in January, 1915. There they awaited for 
over five years the recovery of the material for the rest of the volume, 
22, Meantime, in default of his R^ma-papers, Belvalkar very rightly 
turned, and with vigor, to his History of Indian philosophy. This 
arduous undertaking, and the death of Tukaram JavajI, head of the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press and worthy son of its admirable founder, Javaji 
Dadaji, have made it hard to effect the completion of the latter part of 
volume 22 and of volume 23. 

Of Keith’s Big-veda Brahmanas, the manuscript was ready for print- 
ing in August, 1915. In August, 1916, it was delivered to the Controller 
of the Oxford Press In 1918, the Press had nigh 350 men at the war 
Of the older men who were left, many were busy with urgent war- work, 
such as the Report on Trench-fever for the American Expeditionary 
Force. And on this volume, Keith’s had very properly to wait And 
when, after the armistice, the printing could at last be resumed, the 
author was engrossed in the work of Ixird Crewe’s Committee on the 
Home Administration of Indian Affairs. 

But the moral set-backs of the war were the gravest disaster of all. 
The spirit of mtemational cobperation in science, as between individ- 
uals and universities and learned academies, which, at the outbreak of 
the war. was just blossoming into finest floiver, was touched as with a 
blight. A case in point is the edition, planned by the European Acad- 
emies, of the Maha-Bharata. Plans of great promise for this Series also. 
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elaborated with lavish expense of time and thought and work on the 
part of authors and editor, were abandoned or postponed, until it is 
perhaps already too late to carry them out. 

Instances are' the Pali Concordance by Professor R. Otto Pranke of 
Koenigsberg, a pendant to Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance; the Man- 
ual of the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy by Professor 
Hermann Jacobi of Bonn; the text and translation of the chief Indian 
work upon government, the Artha-shastra of KautiJya, prime-minister 
of the famous emperor Chaudra-gupta, the 2av6p6-KOTTos of the Greeks. 
Heart-breaking abortions! 

The manuscript of the Religion of the Veda (vols. 31-32) was de- 
livered in installments in the latter part of 1916; that of the Buddhist 
Legends (28-29-36), on January 10, 1917; and that of Ttkrama (26-27), 
nine days later. That is, — seven large volumes, and just before 
America entered the war, and when divers other volumes, all involving 
outlay of money and of editorial care, were still in process. The right 
of way was accorded to the Buddhist Legends The three volumes of 
that work were produced when war-prices were at the highest, and cost 
more than the entire income of the publishing-fund for the four years 
from the day of delivery of the manuscript (January 10, 1917) until the 
day (March 25, 1921) when, the press-work having been finished, the 
last truck-load of prmted sheets was delivered at the bindery Ten 
days later, on Monday morning, April 4, 1921, a prolonged strike of 
the binders began. The books were delivered in September, 1921, to 
Harvard University, after an average stay at the bindery of almost 
precisely half a year. 

It may not pass unrecorded here that my fellow-Indianists who suf- 
fered so severely from these exasperating delays, Messrs Keith and 
Edgerton and Belvalkar, pursued each of them precisely the same 
course — a wise and courageous one They addressed themselves to 
other important problems of Indian history. In case of a scientific un- 
dertakmg, an editor’s responsibilities, ho his science on the one hand 
and to his collaborators on the other, even in normal times, are heavy. 
But how much heavier since 19141 And so, it is for me no less a delight 
than a duty to say that by no single word of unkindness, or even of 
impatience, has any one of these three gentlemen ever added one |ot to 
the unescapable burden of anxieties and sorrow entailed by the events 
of the last decade. It is not likely that they realize how much this has 
meant to me. Be that as it may, I give them in public my most hearty 
thanks. 
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Profetjsor Edgerton's well-used years of waiting have meantime borne 
their fruit, two stately volumes upon the Hindu story-book called 
Panchatantra, That is the work which (as Hertel says) “has made a 
triumphal progress from its native India over all the civilized lands of 
the globe, and which for more than fifteen hundred years has delighted 
young and old, rich and poor, and still dehghts them, and. which has 
exercised a greater inhuence than any other work of India upon the 
literature of the world.” It was the Panchatantra tba,t foimed the 
basis of the studies of the immortal pioneer in the field of comparative 
literature, Theodor Benfey, as set forth in bis volumes entitled Das 
Pantsehatantra (1859). Edgerton's title reads ; 

ThePandtatantra reconstructed, an attempt to establish the lost original Sanskrit 
text of the most famous of Indian story-collections, on the basis of the principal ex- 
tant versions Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Translation. By Pranklia 
Edgerton, Assistant Professor ot Sanskrit in the University of Pennsylvania. Vol- 
ume 1 Text and Critical apparatus. [Volume & Introduction and Translation.] 
Published by the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
1924. 

The subject of Edgertoa’s two volumes is the same as that to which 
were devoted no less than seven volumes of this Series, as plamied by 
the editor: namely, four volumes (11-14) actually issued and contain- 
ing HerteVs text-editions; and three volumes, stdl impublished, to wit, 
Paul Elmer More's translation of volume 13 , and Lanman's of volume 
14, and Hertei’s “The New Benfey.” This last is an attempt to do in a 
manner adequate to the possibilities and needs of the twentieth century . 
what Benfey did for the nineteenth. 

It was the results of HeiteTs investigations, as laid down iu this 
Series and elsewhere, that challenged Edgerton to a thorough-going 
criticism. The outcome of that criticism is embodied m his Pancha- 
tantra volumes, I should have been only too glad to have them form a 
part of this Series — a thing which for many obvious reasons would 
have been natural and desirable; but I did not dare at the time to make 
new conumtments before seeing the way clear to fulfil prior obligations. 
His Panchatantra ought to appear simultaneously with his Vikrama 
volumes. It bids fair to become a landmark in the history of the study 
of the literature of India, To its author, my congratulations and best 
wishes, 

Chabi-es R. Lanman 

HaBVABB UAVmtSBtY 
Jmie 16, 19S4 
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INTEODUCTION 


Part I. Plan of the present work 

Substance of the two volumes and method of procedure. — This 
work includes a critical edition (with critical apparatus and a transla- 
tion) of the complete text of the four main versions of the Sanskrit 
story-collection known as VikTamanarita, or Siahasanadvatringaka, 
or the like (the different forms of the name are discust below, pp. xlix ff .) - 
It also undertakes to deal with the date and authorship of the work 
and of its several versions, and with the question of the historic basis 
of its hero, King Vikrama. Furthermore it attempts to reconstruct, 
so far as possible, the outline of the hypothetical original of the exist- 
ing versions, and to settle the relationship of those versions to that 
original and to each other. This last problem is in the writer’s eyes 
one of the most serious and important ones connected with the book. 
I hope and believe that I have solved it correctly.^ My solution is, 
however, exactly opposed to that arrived at by the only two scholars 
who have seriously attaekt the problem before; and, especially for 
this reason, I have felt it desirable and necessary to faeihtate, by 
every means in my power, the testing of my theory. Such testing has, 
I believe, been rendered easy to a degree never before attained ^ in a 
work of this sort, by two devices, to wit: 

1. The composite outlme of the story, with indication (in small- 
type notes) of the details ia which the several recensions vary from 
one another. This is found on pp. Ixxd ff. 

3. The printing of the entire text and translation in horizontally par- 
allel sections, that is to say, in such a way that each Section or Story of 
the first version (or Southern Recension) is followed by the correspond- 
ing Section or Story of the three other versions (Metrical Recension, 
Brief Recension, Jainistic Recension) in immediate sequence. 

^ This sohitio», however, is in the nature of things not a inatter susceptible of beiag 
summed up m a few liaes It must be gathered by the student from Part H of this 
latroductim and from the Ck)mposite Outline, pages Irri ff, 

* This was written before my attempted reconstractiott of the Panehatantra (see 
opposite, p. sariil. Such a ieidml reconstruction d the Vjfcramaeharita would not be 
possiWe oa the basis d the matoxals known to me. 
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With this arrangement, since the stories are all of moderate compass, 
it will he very easy, especially with the guidance and help of the Com- ' 
posite Outline, for anyone to compare for himself the several versions, 
and to see for himself whether he can accept my conclusions as to the 
mutual relationship of the various recensions and as to the presump- , 

tive origmal t 

The original order of the componeul Sections and Stones of the work 
coincides, in my opinion, wdth the order of the Sections and Stories of 
the Southern Recension The other three recensions all show more or 
less dislocation of single components. To make the original order and s 

the dislocations all clear at a glance, a Table is given at page xii. It is : 

suggested that, in studying Parts I and 11 of this Introduction, the 
reader make frequent reference to this Table. Such recourse will, it k 
hoped, make very plain the following necessary comments upon the 
“Divisions of the text” (p. xxv) and the “Peculiarities of the several ' 
recensions” (p. xxsi). 

The departures of the Metrical and Brief and Jainistic recensions : 
from the origmal order have of course made necessary a few changes in 
the sequence of the Sections and Stories of those versions, — but only r 

in cases where one version or another has demonstrably altered the I 

order of the original. This has been restored tliruout in my text. The 
number of such alterations is not great — a dozen or so. They are all 
listed ou p. xliii, and are obvious also in the Table. 1 

The subordinate headmg.s for each recension of each Section or Story 
are devised in such a way as to make clear all my departures from the f 
order of my manuscripts. In such cases, two numbers are always given. 

The first fat the left) indicates the position which the Section or Story 
occupies in the origmal and in my translation and text. The second i 
number (set over near the right of the page) tells us the position which 
the Section or Story occupies iu the mss. These subordinate headings, ’ 
taken in connection with the head-lines of each left-hand page (which 
give the original number of each Section or Story) and each right-hand 
page (which give the title of the Section or Story) , make wholly clear all , 

that we need to know, to wit, the subject of a given Section or Story, 
and its place in the reconstructed origmal, and its place (if dislocated) 
in the mss., and all without possibility of misunderstanding. 

For instance: the Brief Recension transposes original Story 5 and 
StoryT. Ail the other three versions agree with each other. There is no ' 
doubt that it is the Brief Recension which has introduced an alteration, 
(This is probably due to some accident, at least, no reason for it is ap- ‘ 
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parent.) I shift these two stories back again to their original order, so 
that the Brief Recension’s “Story 7” (which corresponds to Storj' 5 of 
the original) is printed parallel witli Story 5 of the other three versions. 
And I give to it the following subordinate heading: 

Beief Recension or 3 CThis, in mss. of BR, is 7 

There can be no uncertainty or confusion as to the meaning of this sub- 
ordinate heading. The head-lines show that it is Story 5 of the original, 
to wit, the “Jewel-carrier’s dilemma,” that we are dealing with. And 
the subordinate heading shows that we have here the “Brief Recension 
of Story 5 of the original/’ and that, in the mss of the Brief Recension 
this is placed and numbered as Story 7 

A few Sections or Stories (se%'en: 1 of MR, and 6 of JR) have no cor- 
respondents in the parallel recensions, and are accordingly printed by 
themselves; translation, pp. 347-260; text, pp. 329-340 We may be 
sure that nothing corresponding to these seven parts occurred in the 
original Vikramacarita. For their numbers and titles, see page xi and 
page xii. 

Divisions of the text. — The major part of the work is divided, in 
ail the versions, into thirty-two stories, each told by one of the thirty- 
two statues of the magic throne. These stories are numbered with 
Arabic numerals, 1 to S2. in my text and translation. After them comes 
a short conclusion, which I have numbered SS. Before them there is 
in all versions a long introduction or frame-story. No numbered 
divisions of it are made except in the Metrical Recension, which 
divides it into seven sections which are called lapanika (in one manu- 
script lapinika), “ talks.” One of these, the sixth, is still much too 
long to be called properly one section, and I have thought best to bisect 
it; otherwise I have kept approximately the divisions of the intro- 
duction or frame-story as found in the Metrical Recension, and have 
made corresponding ones in the other recensions. The frame-story, 
therefore, is divided in my text and translation into eight sections. 
These are numbered with Roman numerals to distinguish them from 
the following stories, numbered wdth Arabic numerals. Thus 2 means 
Story 2, while II means the second section of the frame-story. — One 
of the sections of the frame-story, the third, falls naturally into two 
parts (which are indeed not found together in the Jainistic Recen- 
sion), referred to as Ula and lllb respectively. 
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Vikraiaa^s Adventures: scope and character of the work* — For a 
fuller statement of what the work is and what I conceive to be the guid- 
ing spirit of it, I must refer to my article “ A Hindu Boob of Tales; 
the Vikramaearita,” pubKsbt in the American Journal of Philology 
for 1912 (33, pp. 249 If.). The gist of that paper follows. Asisbnown 
to Sansfcritists, the Vikramacarita is one of the most famous story- 
books of India, Its hero, King Vifcrama, is without doubt one of the 
most noted of the semi-historical or quasi-historical heroes of medieval 
India. The theme of our work is the story of how a marvelous throne 
belonging to Yikrama was discovered by a much later king named 
Bhoja^ to whom were related the thirty-two stories contained in the 
book, each story being told by one of the thirty-two divine statues 
which supported the throne. The stories aU deal with the wonderful 
character and deeds of Vikrama, who is intended to serve as a kmd 
of Hindu King Arthm — a model for real kings to follow The theme 
most constantly harpt upon is his amazing generosity and unselfish- 
ness, wHch knew no bounds, not stoppmg even at the sacrifice of his 
life. If we occidentals are sometimes wearied by the constant reitera- 
tion of this same lesson, we must remember that to the Hindus of 
ancient times it seemed necessary that aU stories should justify their 
existence by teaching practical or moral lessons. The Hindus did 
not recognize the possibility of stories as ends in themselves. Vik- 
rama’s Adventures is an extreme instance of the lengths to which 
this didactic principle of story-writing can be carried. Unsympathetic 
critics may indeed call it a reductio ad ahsurdum of that principle. 
And no one can deny a certain monotony and flatness in many of 
these stories.^ Yet the Jealous King and the Ungrateful Prince (Frame- 
story, Sections VI and VII) may be quoted as at least one instance 
of a tale which is not only morally but artistically very good. And it 
is by no means the only cleverly conceived story in the collection. 
However, the stories speak for themselves, and I need not discuss 
further this question of taste. 

^ la fa,ct, tbere is hardly any, if any, extensive book of Hindu fiction which does 
not coataia many parts that are to ns moaotouons and insipid. For instance, both 
of the famous great epics, the Mahabharata and the RStnSyaua, contain many long 
stretehes of the driest and dreariest stuff, compared with which the most insipid story 
of the Viimmacanta may seem almost thrilling. I am sure that all western scholars 
who have tried to plow thru any very considerable parts of the epics, without skip- 
ping, will ccaifinn me in this. 
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Previous labors in this field. ■ — In spite of the great popularity of 
the Vikraixiacarita in India, it has been comparatively neglected by 
European scholars. No westerner has ever undertaken to edit the 
text of any Sanskrit version; nor has any Sanskrit version ever been 
translated into any European language. The Southern Recension 
has been printed a number of times in India, but always in a wholly 
uncritical way, and generally, it appears, from only a single manu- 
script. No half-way satisfactory text even of the Southern Recension 
has ever been printed; and none of the other recensions have been 
printed at all (except that Weber printed considerable extracts from 
the Jainislic Recension, as will be seen in a moment). 

Few Europeans have undertaken to give ns information about the 
Sanskrit Vikramacarita in print. The following axe the only articles 
which seem to me worth mentioning. 

1. Witford, Essay on Vikramaditya and ^alivabana, in Asiatic 
Researches, IX, pp. 117-24S (year 1807). This long essay has now- 
only a h^toric interest. 

a, Taylor, Oriental Historical Manuscripts, I, pp. 547 ff. (1835). 
Contains an account of the “ Ravipati-guxumurti,” a Telugu book 
giving a digest of Sanskrit and modem versions of the Vikramacarita, 
as well as other stories about Vikrama. 

3. Roth. The first clear and definite information about any San- 
skrit version which was ofiered to European scholars came from the 
pen of Roth (Journal Asiatique, 1845, Sept. -Oct., pp. 578-305). 
Roth s article, however, contains practically nothing but an analysis 
of the contents of the Tiibingen manuscript (Weber’s and my V), the 
only one known to him. It is a manuscript of the Southern Recension 
but hardly one of the best. 

4. Weber. A serious and extensi-ve study of the work was first 
attempted by Weber (Indische Studien, 15, pp. 185-453; Leipzig, 
1878). On this essay are based, for the most part, all opinions and 
statements about the work -whieh have appeared, from that day to 
this. Like most of Weber’s work, it teems in suggestiveness, and is 
enrieht by the vast store of the author’s learning. Most of his atten- 
tion was devoted to the Jamislie Recension; not only, he tells ns 
(page 503), because he beheved it to be the oldest and most neatly 
primary, but also, and prindpaliy, Eiecause most of the manuscriplts 
to which he had access belonged to it. He gives, in fact, a complete 
and detailed analysis of this recension, with copious extracts from the 
ttart in some parts, and in others what amounts to a free tran^ation 
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of it. He also quotes iu full the text of all the stanzas of this recen- 
sion I regret to say that the accuracy of his textual quotations, 
especially in Ms variant readings from the individual manuscripts, 
leaves much to be desired. 1 have fully collated all the Jainistic 
manuscripts which he used, and have discovered a very large number 
of (mostly trivial) slips. This is not surprizing when we consider the 
great detail in which he undertakes to quote the manuscript readings, 
even down to flagrant blunders in samdhi (an undertaking in which 1 
have not imitated him in my Critical Apparatus). — Besides this, 
he undertakes to describe m a briefer way the text which he found in 
those non-Jainistic manuscripts to which he had access, and to dis- 
cuss the relationship between the versions. In this respect his work is 
now practically valueless. His materials, outside of the Jainistic 
Recension, were so limited in extent that he was unable to form any 
true conception of the other versions or to perceive their real inter- 
relationship. He was, moreover, still under the influence of the 
theories of Benfey on Hindu story-literature, which prejudist him in 
advance in favor of the superior antiquity of the Jainistic Recension. 
(See AJP. 33.^71 fl.) — Besides all this, however, Weber’s article 
contains many useful observations on linguistic peculiarities of the 
text (page 205 f ), and on parallel story-motives, in connexion with 
various parts of the work 

5. Hertei’s article " Ueber die Jaina-Recensionen des Pancatantra,” 
Ber. U. d Verb, d, kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., ph.-hist. Rl., vol. 54, 
especially pp. 114 if., contains so far as 1 know the most ambitious 
attempt to deal with the Vikramacarita since Weber’s day. It is also, I 
believe, the only treatment of the work since that time which is to any 
degree independent of Weber — tho the degree even of Hertel’s inde- 
pendence in this matter is limited. (In my article above quoted, p. 
275, n. 1, 1 have shown how Hertel was misled into a false position by 
misunderstanding a statement of Weber’s.) Hertel quotes from the 
London manuscnpt of the Metrical Recension which I call Dv (We- 
ber’s T) the text of the interpolation of the Weaver-as-Yisriu story, 
from Story 3 of the Metrical Recension. (The manuscript happens 
to he corrupt at some important points in this story, which vitiates 
Hertel’s text.) He also argues, from the presence of this story in the 
Metrical Recension, and from other considerations, that the original 
Vikramacarita was Jainistic. In my article, page 272 fE., 1 have 
tried to show that his argument was wrong in principle and sometimes 
mistaken m matters of fact. 
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Part II. Relation of the recensions to the original 
and to each other 

Enumeratioii of existing recensions. — The five recensions of the 
Vikramacarita known to me have heen. given the following names. 

1. Southern Recension (briefly designated as SR) 

2. Metrical Recension (MR). 

3. Brief Recension (BR). 

4 Jainistic Recension (JR). 

5 Vararuci Recension (VarR) 

MR as well as SR is found generally, if not exclnsively, in Sonth 
India; in fact, it is perhaps more than SR a distinctively southern 
version, for at least one manuscript of SR known to me, namely Q.^ 
comes (immediately) from North India, whereas so far as I can dis- 
cover no text of MR has been brought to light except m the south. 
But since practically all known texts of SR come from the south 
(where no other prose recension seems to occur), and since there is 
no other convenient designation for this version, I have felt it proper 
to give it this name. The Brief Recension and Jainistic Recension are 
characteristic of North India, JR is much the commoner of the two. 
The Vararuci Recension is characteristic of Bengal, and might prop- 
erly be called the Bengal Recension: all the complete manuscripts 
of it which I know are in the Bengali alphabet. But Weber called 
it by the name of its reputed author Vararuci, to whom its manu- 
scripts (so far as known to me) agree in attributing it; and there 
seems to be no reason for abandoning this convenient designation. 

The task before us now is to discuss the relationship of these ver- 
sions with one another, and to determine if possible the original from 
which all must have been derived. 

VarR need concern us but little. It is obviously secondary to JR, 
and indeed thruout most of the work its text is practically the same 
as that of JR. Only in Section 1 and Section II (V of the other three 
versions) of the frame-story do we find a really independent version 
in VarR; and for this reason these two sections are all of VarR that 
I have thought it worth while to print and translate. Moreover, m 
these sections there is no doubt that JR, which is closer to the other 
three versions, is original, and VarR secondary to it. In the rest of 
the work the differences between VarR and JR are either merely 

1 For a list and da^aiptioii of all the naannscnpts and printed texts used by me 
m the preparation of the text, see the pages preceding the Critieai Apparatus. 
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verbal (and of little or no importanee), or else they consist in the ; 
omission or alteration in VarR of certain passages of JR which are 
religiously tinged with Jainism. And in these passages the Jainistic ' 
original shows thru unmistakably in VarR. Our problem then prac- ' 
tically concerns only the first four versions, among which if there is 
anv closer relationship, it is at least not so obvious that it may be 
discerned from a superficial reading. - 

It is my opinion that we do not possess the Vikramacarita in its ^ 
original form. There seem to me to be good reasons for denying that i 
any one of the four versions (we shall from now on ignore VarR) ; 

formed the common “ Grundlage ” on which the other three were ; 

based. 

Reconstruction of the original Vikramacarita. — But, on the other 
band, it seems to me possible to reconstruct the original in consider- 
able detail, and with a reasonable degree of certa.inty. I have at- 
tempted to do this in the synopsis or Composite Outline which fol- 
lows (VI, pages kvi fi.). This sjmopsis is not only a summary of the 
difiereut cyistiug versions; it is intended and believed to present an 
outline of the original Vikramacarita, as deduced by me from the 
existing versions. It does so, of course, only in a summary form; 
nevertheless I have not omitted any detail, when there seemed to me j 
to be any definite reason to suppose that it was found in the original ^ 
Of course I do not assert that all the details of the original are included, 
nor even that all the details included belonged with certainty to the 
original. My reasons for inserting or rejecting particular details ; 
must be inferred from the notes to the Composite Outline, which give ^ 
the authority for every sentence and clause contained therein, and ^ 
quote all important differences. (Where any clause or detail is not 
qualified in the notes, it is to be inferred that all the versions agree 
at that pomt.) I do, however, firmly believe that the Composite 
Outline as given is what it purports to be, a fairly complete outline 
of the real Vikramacarita, the lost work from which all our versions 
are derived. At times even the words of the original can be quite 
reasonably inferred (see for instance Section VIII, Vol pp, 44 ff.). 
This is of course true m a particular degree of those stanzas which occur 
in all recensions (as happens sometimes, tho rarely), or in a majority 
of them, at the same point in the text, so that we may conclude that 
they were found m the original. As to the stanzas included in the ^ 
Composite Outline, I have thought it safest and best to adopt the 
mechanical rule of including every stanza which occurs in more than ^ , 
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one recension at the same point in the text, and no others. This does 
not mean that I think the original contained no other stanzas; it 
only means that there is no positive reason for attributing any other 
particular stanza to it. Neither can it be said to be certain that all the 
stanzas included on this ground were in the original, but I believe that 
nearly all of them were. If not, we should have to suppose either (1) 
that the same stanza was inserted independently, and accidentally, 
at the same point in the text, by different redactors — a hypothesis 
which is of course possible, but is not likely to cover many cases; or 
(2) that the different recensions in which the particular stanza occurs 
come from a common original more recent than the primai-y work, 
and different from it (this may be barely possible as between SR and 
MR, but not, I believe, as between any other versions); or (3) that 
the stanza in question was directly borrowed from one recension into 
another — which (tho a 'priori not an unreasonable hypothesis) I 
should incline to assume only as a last resort, in view of the fact that 
the evidence is overwhelmingly against any such internal interplay 
between the versions of this work. There are to be sure a very few 
~ to be exact, three — cases known to me in which individual manu- 
scripts of BR seem to have borrowed from JR’s text. But the best 
manuscript of BR has no such borrowings; and nowhere else have I 
discovered anything of the sort in any manuscript of any version.^ 

Peculiarities of the several recensions. — Before rehearsing in detail 
the peculiarities of the individual recensions, it is desirable to state 
the following facts, which are at once obvious upon a eorapaxison of 
the different versions, and are mostly shown by the notes to the Com- 
posite Outline. 

1. Thruout most of the work the main thread of the narrative is 
the same in all versions, altho verbally they are quite independent of 
one another. 

S. Tho the original order of the different sections of the work is 
easily discernible, SR is the only version which has preserved it intact. 
JR completely transposes the sections of the frame-story; and both 
MR and BR, independently of each other, change the arrangement 
of a few of the thirty-two individual stories. 

^ I do not, of course, consider the manusadpt S here, since it is frankly nothing but 
a composite of BE and JE; one can hardly say that it belongs to one recaisicai rather 
than to tie other. The external addition of the conclusion of JE at the end of C, a ms. 
of BE, is also a different sort of thing. Internally, C presents lie pure text cd BE, with 
no borrowings from JE- On these two see the deaeripitioiis prece&® the Critical 

Apparatus. Fot the borrowings freun JE in texts of BE, see 27, jp 2S1 ff 
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3 BE in its extreme brevity omits entirely the long story of tKe 
Jealous King and the Ungrateful Prince. (Frame-story VI and VH), ' 
and the embovt stories in Stones 14 and Si , and it also shortens the ” 
individual stories, not only by greatly condensing the narrative, but 
in many cases by omitting considerable parts thereof 

4 Of all the versions JK shows the most marlci individuality. ' 
(a) It contains three sections in its frame-story which the other ver- 
sions have not, and its Stories 29, 31, and 32 are wholly unrelated to 
any stories found in the other versions (b) The order of events in its ' 
frame-story is wholly changed, as has been observed under 2 above. ' 
(c) As to literary form it differs from the others m adding an argmrn- \ 
iim, or brief summary of the story in verse, at the beginning or end , 
of nearly every story, (d) With these exceptions it will be found as a 
rule to agree fairly closely, even in. matters of detail, with the other ; 
versions; but there are a considerable number of points (largely ; 
minor ones, to be sure) in which it differs in such a striking way from ' 
the others that we must assume deliberate and conscious changes in ( 
one direction or the other; they cannot be matters of carelessness or . 
accident 


Peculiaiities of the Southern Recension (SR). — Deliberate aad 
conscious changes from the narrative of the original appear to be 
rare, and almost without exception unimportant, in SE. Such as do 
appear axe mostly in the nature of expansions; but here, of course, 
we are treading on uncertain ground, for m any given case the longer 
account of SR may be the original, and shortened in all the others. 
Nevertheless I think it most probable that in some cases, at least, 
Idle leisurely and often prolix narrative of SR has expanded the nar- 
rative of the original. The passages I have in mind are especially 
moral dissertations, characterized by sententious verses. Such are the 
passages at the end of Story' 2, and at the beginning of Stories 8 and 
,11; the praise of the virtues of the Ganges water in Story 15, the 
opening of 18, the praise of Vikrama’s self-sacrifice at the end of 28, 
and the list of verses on the sanctity of the brahmanhood in 31. There 
are a few cases in which SR differs markedly from all the other ver- 
sions. They are important enough to make it certain, in my opinion, 
that we have not in SR the original Vikramaearita (tho I think also 
that SR comes closer to it than any other version). Some of them 
are: in 13, the omission of the celestial car (vimana), an item of stage- 
property needed in the denouement; in 14, birds take the place of 
^irits in helphag King Ra^jagekhara (the other versions are certainly 
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original, for the verse SB. 6 agrees with them and is inconsistent 
with SB’s own prose story, the point of the story requires that the same 
person or persons who gave the king the kingdom should preserve it 
for him later, and as the birds cannot do this. SR in a very lame 
fashion invents an unnamed and quite superfluous “ deity ” to do 
it 1) ; in 20, the king tells the strangers about the ascetic Trikalanatha 
instead of vice versa, and the following account is different; in 29 the 
end of the story is different, and seemingly unoriginal, in SR. There 
are other petty differences between SR and the consensus of the other 
versions; few of them, perhaps, would be impoitant in themselves; 
but in the aggregate they prove that SR, like tlie others, is not an 
entirely faithful copy of the original. — The number of verses in SR, 
both descriptive and (especially) sententious, is much greater than in 
the others; this is in accord with its general tendency to prolixity. — 
The style of the prose parts of SR is mostly verj’’ simple and easy — 
tho perhaps lacking in that attractive crispness which characterizes 
most of JR 

Peculiarities of the Metrical Recension (MR). — This proclaims 
itself at first glance as secondary by its exclusively metrical form 
(for there can be no doubt that the other versions, which are 
mainly m prose with verses intersperst, represent the original). It is 
almost wholly composed in the gloka meter; there are a very few 
verses in other meters Its metrical composition is in the main pretty 
good, tho by no means perfect; for instance, it repeatedly makes the 
quarter-stanza end in the middle of a word. Some of the verses of 
the original have been taken over bodily and inserted in its text. 
Aside from the metrical form, it seems to represent the original narra- 
tive fairly well. Its divergences are greater, however, than those of 
SR In the first place, it follows the model of most Sanskrit poetry 
in containing many passages of intricate and elaborate poetic descrip- 
tion, in the kavya style, which have little or nothing that corresponds 
to them in the other versions, and are for the most part wholly un- 
original. Its author was evidently learned, and proud of his learn- 
ing; he likes to introduce rare and strange grammatical forms (some 
of them previously known only from grammarians), and he uses a 
large number of words which are given by the Hindu lexicographers, 
but which have not hitherto been discovered in the literature, and 

1 Sansfeitists will note that the variant goes back to a simpie graplue comiptiojQ, 
the original y of yaksa, “ spirit,” having become a p m pak^in, “ bird.” 
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wliich J suspect in. mnny cases the author got out of the lexicons 
— It is only fair to add, however, that the bulk of MR is after a.l] 
composed in a fairly simple, lucid, and not unattractive style, 

Furtbermore, the narrative of MR contains some more serious 
dirergeuees from the original than any found in SR Thus to Story 
33, which in the original was merely a brief eulogy of Vikrama, MR 
adds a long account of how Bhafti became Vihrama s minister. Bhatfi 
is mentioned in the other versions at various times, but the con- 
tents of this MR story are nowhere hinted at in them The tale was 
evidently inserted by the MR redactor to fill what he felt as a gap; 
for the original “ Story ” 83 is, in fact, really no story at all. (The 
redactor of JR treated it in the same way, see below.) Furthermore, 
SIR inserts in the opening of Story 3 the well-known story of the 
Weaver as Visnu (cf. AJP 83.373 fl'.; but in hlR the hero’s name — 
not his occupation' — -is Kaulika, = ‘W’^eaver’). The catch- verse of 
this fable, praising resolute action, was already found in the original, 
and MB’s redactor undertook to show his learning and skill by W'riting 
out a poetic version of the -whole story. Other individualities of MR, 
in which it seems to me to be certainly unoriginal, axe the following. 
In VIl Bahugruta hides ^Sradanandana in a cave, instead of in the 
cellar of his own house. In 5 the story of the passage of the swollen 
torrent is put into the mouth of the messenger, who tells it to the king 
on his return. In 11 (which is MR’s 9) the dramatis personae are 
somewhat different; see the Composite Outime. In the end of 13 the 
story of the brahman-raksasa is differently and much more fully told. 
In 18, end, the king follows the magic pillar and throne under the 
water to the house of the goddess Frabha; all this is new. In 31 the 
eight Great Magic Powers describe themselves in much detail, in the 
other versions they are not even named. In 33 MR, like BR, omits 
the accoimt of the king’s daily life, which SR and JR have (certainly 
with the origiiial). In 34 the four brothers tell their story in full to 
Vikrama, and it is thus that we first hear it The end of 34 is also 
changed. In 35 the king travels thru the sky and forcibly blocks the 
planet Saturn. 

These are perhaps the most markt cases in which MR has variations 
in plot which seem clearly secondary. I have already alluded to the 
change in the order of a few stories (page xxsi). Story 11 is moved to 
ninth place in MR, and consequently Stories 9 and 10 appear as 10 
and II respectively. There are no other changes in order. 
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Pectiliarities of the Brief Recension (BR). — The drastic manner in 
Tchich BR cuts down the text has been alluded to; by glancing over 
the notes to the Composite Outline, or the text itself, abundant illus- 
trations 'will be observed. The abbreviations are especially markt, 
as Weber observed (p f ), in the introductory parts of each story; 
the real object of the stories, the portrayal of Vikrama’s nobility, is 
kept distinctly in mind, and only so much of the introduction is nar- 
rated as is absolutely necessary in leading up to the king’s noble act. 
All emboKt stories— VI and VII of the Frame-story, and the em- 
boxments in 14 and 31 — are omitted bodily. The style is crisp, 
dry, and often harsh. Sometimes even the account of the generous 
act of the king does not come out unscathed in the process of cutting- 
down; in 16 the story is so reduced that it 'would hardly be possible to 
make sense out of BR’s account at all, ■without reference to the fuller 
versions. — On the other hand, for the very reason that BR is so in- 
tent on making the story as brief as possible, it contains hardly any- 
thing that may not writh reason be attributed to the original. Details 
in which all other versions concur against BB (aside from total omis- 
sions in BR) are hardly to be found. As instances of probably unorigi- 
nal details in BR may, however, be mentioned the points to which 
attention is called in the Composite Outline, Story 4, note 10, and 
Story 18, note 11- 

Alterations in the numbering of the stories in BR are as follows. 
Stories 5 and 7 are transposed. The r^ular Story 8 appears as 9 in 
BR, 9 as £9, II as 8, 13 as 11, and 29 as 12. This is unquestionably 
the numbering of the true text of BR. The manuscripts L and Ob are 
stall more confused in their numbering, on account of accidental 
omissions. 

Peculiarities of the Jainistic Recension (JR). — i. General re- 
marks. — It was supposed by Weber, and is I believe still held by 
Herfcd (and perhaps by others), that the Vikramacarita was Jainistic 
in origin. This view I combatted in AJP. 83.271 ff., where I attempted 
to show that the reasons for it advaust by Weber and H^tel are un- 
sound. Allho further study and somewhat fuller information have 
changed my ideas on a few details (cf. below, p. .xivi, note 1), there is 
very little of what I then wrote which I would now aller; and the 
general line of argument presented stall seems to me cogent. I shall not 
reproduce here the purely destructive reasoning I there employed. 
My present purpose is to show that whatever the ordinal Vikrama- 
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carita iras, it certamly was not the Jainistic Recension which we now 
have. I beiieve it can be shown that in most particulars in which JR 
differs markedly from the other versions, it has been deliberately 
changed. I believe further that in many if not most of these cases we 
can discover the reasons for the changes, and that it is only on the 
basis of this hypothesis of the posteriority of JR that we can possibly 
construct a rational scheme of the relationship between the different 
Vihramacarita versions. Moreover the original did not contain any- 
thing specifically Jainistic; on the contrary, if anything at all can be 
shown from the agreement of e-dsting versions, then it can be shown 
that the original was the work of a perfectly orthodox brahmanistic 
writer. True, Professor Hertel finds in it a verse alluding to the 
story of the Weaver as Visnu (vs 179); and those w^ho believe with 
him that this story was an antibrahmanistic satire may get what 
comfort out of it they can For myself. I am as far as ever (AJP. 
83,276 f.) from accepting HerteTs interpretation of this storj’. But 
even if we were to grant the point for the sake of argument, it would 
not affect the question now at issue; we should then have to suppose 
that the brahmanistic author of the Vda-amacarita failed to see the 
“ satire ” in the story (as frequently happened in such cases, accord- 
ing to Professor Hertel), and inserted it innocently into an otherwise 
pious and orthodox work, (1 can sympathke with the poor stupid 
brahman, since I am as unable as be was to see the insult to Visnu 
which the ingenuity of Professor Hertel discovers.) The same must 
be true of whatever other similar “ satires ” or attacks on the brah- 
manistic gods may be read into the text by those who agree with 
Hertel. A dozen such artfully concealed “ satires ” will have no 
weight whatever in determining the character of the original, as 
against the plain fact that the consensus of SR, hlE, and BR repeatedly 
and insistently indicates that their common original must have been 
orthodox in character, while the only J ainistic Recension known to us 
preserves many clear traces which show that JR too was derived from 
the orthodox archetype of SR, MR, and BR; and JR frequently 
shows in its very Jainistic alterations themselves that they are 
secondary. 

In style, JR is perhaps the best of the four versions, from our point 
of view. Generally speaking it is simple and straightforward, lucid 
and unrhetoncal. It evidently compresses and abbreviates the nar- 
rative of the original at many points. "V ery frequently it barely hints 
at, or even omits altogether, features which SR and MR state at 
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lengtli. In short, its redactor was governed by the same general 
purpose which iafluenst the author of BR. But he did not carry it to 
such an absurd extreme as the latter- He pruned the text, but did not 
mangle it fat least as a rule; there are, to be sure, here and there places 
where his narrative suffers somewhat thru over-abbreviation) I am 
inclined to call the author of JR the greatest literary artist of any of 
the redactors. I need hardly add, however, that this matter has 
nothing whatever to do with the question of which recension is the 
closest to the original. 

Let us now take up individually the particulars in which JR differs 
from the orthodox versions, beginning with the more striking and 
important differences. 

2 . Parts which JR took from sources other than the ori^nal Vik- 
ramacaiita. — We have already alluded to the fact that JR contains 
a number of sections not found in the other versions. These are 
Sections V, VH, and IX of its Frame-story, for which SR. hIR, and 
BR have no correspondents at all, and Stories 29, 31. and S2, which 
are represented m them by wholly different stories. This is, of course, 
one of the most striking divergences; and just on this point the 
evidence seems to me particularly clear; the orthodox versions must be 
primary, and JR secondary. JR drew these sections from a Jainistic 
collection of legends, and inserted them in the Yikramacarita, for 
reasons which can be clearly traced in nearly all the cases. 

This seems to me to be very clearly shown by a study of certain 
parts of JR, which it has in common with Merutufiga’s Prabandhadn- 
t§mani or “ Wishing-stone of Narratives ” I shall present in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs the results of my studj'- of these parts of JR. 

To begin with. let me show that the Jainistic Recension of the 
Yikramacarita is not YIerutufiga’s original. 

In the early years of the 14th century the Jain Ylemtufiga com- 
piled his Prabandhaeintamani, a collection of Jain, history and legend, 
drawn, apparently, from as many older works as he could lay his 
hands on.^ The first section of this work, immediately following the 
announcement of the theme, is a section dealing with our hero Yik- 
ramaditya It contains various legends about him, some of which 
bear no relation to the Yikramacarita. It contains nothing about 
the glorious throne, the central motive of the Vikramacarita; neither 

' My statemente about the Prabandhaciattotani are derived from DisaaSdia’s 
edition, Bombay, 1888, and Tawnej ’s English, trajwlation, Calcutta and London, 1901. 
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is tBis legend alluded to in its history of Kang Bkoja, who also is the 
hero of a long section in it. It does not even contain any allusion to 
Vihrama’s adventures with the false ascetic and the vetala — the 
frame-story of the Vetalapancavihgati, which also appears in the 
Vihrarnacarita, and which is the most familiar, as well as the most 
striking and interesting, of all the Vikrama legends in Hindu literature 
If Merutunga had found these splendid stories about Vikrama in his 
original, is it likely that he would have past them over, when he re- 
produced such verj’' poor and insipid anecdotes as most of those he 
relates in this section? — But furthermore: if we look more closely 
we shall discover the striking fact that the Prabandhacintamani con- 
tains not a single anecdote which is found in the orthodox versions 
(SR, MR, BR) of the Vikramacarita; but that it does contain the 
sections V, VII, ^9, $1 and 32 of JR — in other words edl the sec- 
tions which are peculiar to JR (except IX, which contains no story- 
material, being nothing but a collection of bellettristic stanzas illus- 
trating the literary greatness of Vikrama’s court), and no other sec- 
tions found in JR or any other version of the Vikramacarita J Now if 
Merutufiga or his authority had used the Jainistic Vikramacarita as 
his source, is it conceivable that he should by pure chance have pickt 
out of it precisely these five anecdotes, which are peculiar to JR, and 
no others? Except VIl, they have no religious bearing whatever; 
they are certainly neither more conspicuous nor better than the 
average of the Vikramaearita stories; and there is no natural con- 
necting bond of any sort between them They are not even associated 
in position in JR, bo there is, to my mind at least, no conceivable 
explanation for the state of affairs, if we start with the assumption 
that the Prabandhacintamani, or the source which it used for its 
Vikrama chapter, knew the Vikramacarita (JR), or used it as a source. 

Neither is it likely that JR used Merutufiga as a source. Aside 
from the fact that Merutufiga’s date is so late as to make this some- 
what unlikely, the five stories in question are told somewhat more 
fully, and much better and more clearly, in JR than in Merutufiga. 
But since some genetic relation between the two is certain, the onlv 
remaining alternative is probably the trhe one; JR drew these stories 
from the same Jainistic book of legends which Merutufiga later (?) 
used for his Vikraiua chapter. 

At any rate it seems clear that these stories were drawn from some 
Jamistic prabandha (AXerutufiga or more likely his source) and inserted 
secondarily m the Vikramacarita by the redactor of JR, mstead of 
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haying belonged to the original Vikramacarita and been dropt by 
the redaetort! of SR, MR, and BR. 

As a matter of fact, this only other alternative — that the orthodos: 
versions dropt out these sections — is in itself most improbable. In 
the first place, unraistahabie tiaees generally remain when whole 
sections are left out without any substitute. Compare, in our Critical 
Apparatus (following volume), the way in which the manuscripts K, Y, 
and R treated the Siddhasena sections of JR. (In a lesser degree the 
same is true of the mss. of VarR, only that their omissions from JR‘s 
text are less drastic.) But there is not the slightest sign of the omis- 
sion of JR’s V, YII, and IX trom SR, ME, or BR. Also, it is difficult 
to conceive any reason for such changes. The omission of Section 
VII of JR could indeed be explained; it deals with the Jainistic 
religion, and might have been omitted just as it was omitted in the 
brahmanizing mss, E etc., which are based on JR, But how about 
JR section V, the excellent story of the Agnivetala or “ Fire- vampire,^ ” 
Why should it be onoitted altogether? And why should SO and in 
their JR form have been crowded out in favor of the stories 29 and 32 
of the orthodox versions ? There is nothing specifically Jamistie about 
any of these; and tho 29 and 32 of JR are indeed rather poor stories, 
they are certainly better than the orthodox substitutes, and m fact 
perhaps not worse than the avei-age of the Vikramacarita stories. No 
reason is evident for their exclusion. 

From every point of view, then, it seems that the only tenable hy- 
pothesis is that those sections of JR which are not found in the other 
versions are secondary additions of JR, drawn from some Jainistic 
work on V’'ikrama. We can show in the case of most of them the reasons 
which prompted the change. Namely. 

(a) Story 32 in the original (represented by SR, BR) was no real 
story, but only a short panegyric on Vikraina. MR, as well as JR, 
was offended by it, and felt the need of inserting something that 
would pass better for a real story. So AIR has here the long story of 
Bhatti — perhaps invented for the purpose, or else derived from some 
unknown source. Similarly JR chose from a Jainistic prabandha the 
story of VikTama and the Poverty Statue (see Merutuflga, Tawaey, 
page 8 f.). 

(b) Story 20, essentially the same case as the preceding. The 
original (which SR, APR, and BR report alike) was extremely thin as 
a stoiy^; it can hardly be called a story at aU. JR preferred to sub- 
stitute for it the story of Vikrama's offer to sacrifice himself in the 
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interests of the “ science ” of sign-reading. This story it drew from 
the same Jainistic legend-book (see Merutunga, Tawney, page 9) 

(c) Story 31. In the orthodox versions this is the story of the 
vetala or vampire. This had been previously told in the frame-story 
(Ilia). IR notist the duplication, and replaced the second account 
by another story from the same source (Merutunga, Tawney, page 7 f.) 
At the same time it expanded the story in the frame-story (Ilia of the 
others; in JR, VI), tellmg it more in full; the extreme brevity of the 
other versions in. Ilia is doubtless due to the fact that the tale is told 
more at length in 31. 

(d) Section VII of the Frame-story. The conversion of Vikrama to 
Jainism by Siddhasena Divakara. The insertion of this section (also 
from the same source, Merutunga, Tawney, page 10 ff ) needs no ex- 
planation; it was natural that the Jainistic redactor should wish to 
put in the story of how Vikrama was made into a pious Jam. This 
ex fost facto conversion ” of famous Hindu heroes was a familiar 
trick among both Buddhists and Jains; for instance, the Buddhists 
made Rama into a Buddhist (Jacobi, Das Ramayapa, page 86). 

(e) Section IX of the Frame-story. This is simply an appendix to 
the life of Vikrama; it contains no story-material, but merely de- 
scribes the brilliancy of the cultivated life at Vikrama’s court. It 
consists mainly of a collection of stanzas illustrating the literaiy per- 
formances which were fostered by this Oriental Maecenas. One of 
these stanzas (IX. 9) occurs in another connexion in the Praban- 
dhacmtamani (Dinanatha, p. 98, Tawney, p. 59), but the section itself 
is not found therein; it is likely, however, that it was in the original 
which was the source both of the Prabandhaemtamapi and of JR’s 
interpolations. The fact that it contained not even any attempt to 
tell a story made it unsuitable for Merutufiga’s purposes. 

if) Section V of the Frame-story. The Agnivetala episode. This was 
taken from the same source as the others (Merutunga, Tawney, p. 4 f ), 
hut I can assign no reason for its insertion, except that it was a strik- 
ing and good story, and probably seemed to the Jainistic redactor 
worth puttmg in because it tells how Vikrama by his heroism ob- 
tained the kingdom. (In the original, Bhartrhari, upon his own abdi- 
cation, himself installed Vikrama.) Like IX, it does not displace 
anything that occurred in the original, and so its addition does not 
need an explanation as badly as 39, 31, and 32, where it is a question 
of the substitution of one story for another. 

The Jaimstie Recension, then, used as a source not only the original 
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Vikramacarita (or some version of it corresponding closely to the com- 
mon original of SR, MR, and BR), but also a Jainistic book about 
Vikrama, from wbich it drew six sections. Aside from this the ma- 
terials in it are at bottom the same as in the orthodox versions; but 
their arrangement differs xn some important respects, and it is to this 
matter that we shall next turn our attention 

3. Arrangement of the parts of JR. — (a) The order of events in 
the introduction or frame-story is wholly changed in JR. Instead of 
beginning in chronological order with Bhartrhari, Vikrama, and then 
Bhoja, we find ourselves at the very outset in Dhara, the capital of 
Eling Bhoja. The king discovers the magic throne in essentially the 
same way as in the other versions, and the story of what had gone 
before (Bhartrhari and Anahgasena, the reign of Vikrama, etc ) is 
put into the mouth of the first statue, who tells it to King Bhoja when 
he first attempts to mount the throne. This gives the first statue an 
entirely disproportionate amount of talking; for she also has a long 
story to tell (the Jealous King and the Ungrateful Prince, see below 
under 6), which is clearly recognized, moreover, as her “ number,” 
her share of the 32 stories; the introduction does not take the place 
thereof. The change is not successful as an artistic device, altho I am 
inclined to think it was introduced for artistic reasons. 

Namely; it was a habit with the Hindus to produce a certain external 
unity in their works of fiction by putting them into a sort of dramati- 
cally unified form. The Mahabharata, the Pancatantra, the Brhat- 
katha and so on — all the great works in this department of literatme 
are supposed to have been told by somebody to somebody else. The 
Vikramacarita itself, in all the orthodox versions, is told by Civa to his 
consort. In JR this of course had to be dropt (leaving Section I, the 
opening one, in a somewhat rough state, see below, page Ixvii). This 
left the work without any such uniform binding-together. But the 
major part of the work was already unified by another bond of the 
same sort; the 32 stories themselves, comprisiag perhaps four-fifths of 
the work, were all told to Bhoja — if not by the same person, at least 
by the same group of individuals. It seems to me not unlikely that it 
was the desire to throw the matter contained in the introduction into 
this same binding that prompted the change now under consideration. 
As a result of it, practically the whole work (all except the first three 
sections of the frame-story and the Conclusion) is told to Bhoja by 
one or another of the 32 statues. I throw out this suggestion for what 
it is worth. If it cannot stand on its own inherent probability, 1 admit 
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I iiave no fnither support iot it. But I am unable to conceive any other 
reason for the change. At any rate, the matter is not helpt by assum- 
mg with Weber that IB is original and the other recensions secondary, 
m that case there appears to be no conceivable reason lor the change. 
Weber himself could offer none.^ 

(b) The long story of the Jealous King and the Ungrateful Prince, 
Frame-story VI and VII, is inserted in the orthodox versions ^ after 
V, the story of the discovery of the throne by Bhoja- It is there told 
to Bhoja by his wise minister — the same who gave him the advice, 
by following which he was able to move the throne into his city. The 
story illustrates the value to a king of a clever minister, and therefore 
is very apt in the place where it is found in the orthodox versions. 
Now the section in which Bhoja finds the throne (namely, Section V 
of the original) becomes, as we have just seen. Section II in JB; it 
immediately follows the announcement of the theme fl) To insert 
such a long interpolation as the Story of the Jealous Bang and the 
Ungrateful Prince at this early point in the work may have seemed 
inartistic to the redactor of JE-, who seems to have had some very 
decided notions about literary composition. But there was another, 
and certainly a stronger, reason which led him to displace this story. 
Story 1 of the orthodox versions consisted only of a single stanza de- 
scribing Vikrama’s generosity in specific terms. It says that Vikrama 
was wont to give so-and-so much at the mere sight of a beggar; a 
larger sum if he spoke to the beggar; still more if the beggar won a 
smde from him, and even yet more if he completely won the royal 
favor. Now we have already seen, from the treatment accorded 
Stories S9 and 33, that the Jainistic redactor felt strongly the neces- 
sity of having a real story told by each of the 33 statues. It could not 
but offend his sensibilities to find the first statue reciting in lieu of a 

^ Weber himself rightly discards his own tentative suggestion that the Jainistic 
order, begi nn i n g with Bhoja, may be a form of flattery of Bhoja himself (the version 
where it appears being assumed to be the work of a writer at his court). In the first 
place, JB refers to Bhoja as belonging to the past, and JB is the only version which 
clearly does so In the second place, the orthodox versions contain more fulsome 
flattery of Bhoja than does JB. — It may be noted that several of the modern descend- 
ants of the Vikramacarita follow JB m this respect Not only the Bengali version, 
which is directly derived from VarR (a variant of JR), has this transposition of the 
frame-story, but also the Hindi and Mongolian versions However, the Persian ver- 
sion translated by Lescalher (New York, 1817) agrees with the orthodox recensions, 
not with JB, m this respect. 

* SR and MB, BR omits it altogether, as is its habit with all emboxt stories. 
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story nothing but a stanza of purely general application. Therefore 
he expanded the idea contained in the verse, and undertook at the 
same time to explain the origin of the habit alleged therein. So 
find, in Story 1 of JR, an account of how the king gave the specific 
amounts mentioned in the original stanza successively to a certain 
specific beggar on a definite occasion, and the way in which this 
particular beggar “ won the favor ” of the king, and so earned the last 
and greatest reward, was by the narration of the storj” of the Jealous 
Efing and the Ungrateful Prince. This story f JH XI and Xll) is thus 
removed from its original place in the frame-story and inserted in 
Story 1. It has no point whatever here, no connexion with the con- 
text (which it fitted so well in its original place), but it gives the first 
statue a story to tell, and so satisfies the strict (tho rather wooden) 
artistic standard adopted by the redactor of JB. That the story 
belongs at the place where it is found in the orthodox versions was 
felt even by Weber (page 249, note 4), in spite of his belief that JR was 
in general more original; and it must, I thmk, be evident to every- 
one. To my mind at least this is another and a very striking indication 
of the secondariness of JR. 

After this point the arrangement of the parts of JR is in strict accord 
with SR (and undoubtedly with the origmal Vikramacarita) Its 
departures from the original order may then he stated as follows : 

Original I remains JR I. (See the Table at p. xii.) 

Original II becomes JR IV. 

Original Ilia becomes JB VI- 

Original Ulb becomes JR Vlll. 

Origmal IV becomes JR X. 

Original V becomes JR 11. 

Original VIWTI (called by me JR Xl-Xll) become parts of JR 1. 

Original Vlll becomes JR III. 

JR V, Vll, and IX have no correspondents in the origmal. 

4. Aigniuenta or stanzas summaTizing a story. — A noteworthy 
peculiarity of JB consists in the argumenta (to keep a term adopted 
by Weber) or stanzas (one or two in each case) summarizing the mam 
points of the story, found at the beginning of Stories 2r-14 inclusive, 
and at the end of Stones 17-28 inclusive. These are curious per- 
formances, the exact like of which I do not know of elsewhere. In 
my article, AJP. 33.266, I compared tliem (“ as a rather imperfect 
Hindu analogon ”) to the stanzas which in the Paficatantra and. other 
Hindu fable collections are familiarly used to introduce each individual 
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story, and tlien commonly repeated at tiie end to drive home the 
moral. I also pointed out the differences between our argumenia and 
these catchword stanzas of the fable. The Pancatantra verses are 
skilful de rices for weaving each ston' into its setting. Of this there 
is nol hmg in the Vikramacarita; the stories all stand baldly by them- 
selves, and are not, like the Paftcatantra fables, even supposed each 
to £t and illustrate a certain definite occasion or emergency. ... It 
seems not unlikely that they (the argumenta of JR) were meant to 
imitate the catch-verses of the fables, and were made up and inserted 
for that purpose by the redactor of the Jainistic archetype.” (L. c ) 
In fact, the argumenta stand completely outside of the stories to which 
they belong, and wholly detadht from them; they are rather bits of 
comprest narrative, sunaming up the following or preceding story, 
than verses intended to point the moral ” thereof, like the fable 
catch-verses. 1 wish to emphasize what seem to me the distinctive 
peculiarities of the argumenta, because T evidently failed in my article 
to make my view of them clear to Professor Hertel. He writes me 
under date of Jan. 1, ISIS: “Derartige argumenta sind seit hitester 
Zeit literarisches Herkommen in der Erzahlungsliteratur. Ihr Fehlec, 
nicht ihr Voihandensein, ist unnormal.” I think that if Professor 
Hertel will examine closely the argumenta of JR, he wiE agree with 
me that they are quite different in character from the catch-verses 
of the fable, which are eridently what he refers to as “ literarisches 
Herkommen in der Erzahlungsh'teratur.” In fact, they are so dif- 
ferent that Weber (who can scarcely be supposed to have been insuffi- 
ciently familiar with the general standards of Hindu story hterature!) 
did not even think of comparing them, but went to Latin comedy to 
find a parallel (p. 204). 

But whatever one may think as to the degree of success with which 
these argumenta imitate the pattern on which it seems to me (as to 
Hertel) that they were modeled, I think it is hardly doubtful that 
they were inserted secondarily in JR. I should be inclined to believe 
this on internal evidence alone; they give distinctly the impression 
of not being an organic part of the text in JR.^ And since none of the 
other recensions, which can be shown on other grounds to represent 

^ For instance, they sometiines do not entirely agree, m details of the story, with the 
prose Darrati%'e with which they are assocaated. This is the case with, the argumenta 
to Stones 4, 9, 10, and IS, which see. Some of the variations may be due to the neces- 
sity of smomanzuig a whole story in one or two verses; as for iustance, in. the argu- 
mentum to »tory 17, where the name of King Caudra^ekiara is abbreviated to Caadra, 
because the longer name would not fit m the meter. In some cases the argumentuia 
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the original more closely, contain such verses,^ the matter becomes 
nearly certain. It is especially unlikely that SE, in view of its full 
and leisurely reproduction of almost every detail of the original and 
its penchant for stanzas, should have drop! completely all these stanzas, 
not leaving the smallest trace of them. 

5 . Minor peculiarities of JR. — Having now dealt with the im- 
portant and far-reaching differences between JE and the other ver- 
sions, we shall take up some minor matters, details in which -JK ap- 
pears to be secondary. Tho mostly unimportant if considered sepa- 
rately, in the aggregate they amoimt to a good deal, and if properly 
understood will I think add considerable strength to my view that JR 
is seeondaiy where it is not in accord with the consensus of the other 
versions. 

In the first place, it is interesting to note how JR tends to avoid 
the mention of brahmaaistic gods, especially Civa and Parvatt A 
striking instance of this is found in the opening section, I; see below, 
page dvH. But it goes even farther than this; it rather prefers not to 
mention even brahmans as a class or caste. In many cases where a 
brahman appears as an actor in the narrative of the original, JR says 
instead '' a man ” or something of the sort. A large number of alter- 
ations of this sort are mentioned in the notes to my Composite Outline, 
pages Ixvi ff • The following is a list of the most clear instances. The 
figures refer to the sections of the Composite Outline and the notes 
thereto. 

VI, note 9. A noteworthy instance. Slaying a brahman was of 
course the worst of crimes to an orthodox Hindu. JR would not 

preserves a txtucli of the original (as indicated by its agreement with, the other ver- 
sions), while the prose story departs from it. 

^ I believe that the above is a fair statement, altbo three mannscripis of SR, be- 
sides the composite S, do show a bare trace of them. The ms- L, in one oilier passage 
at least, can be definitely proved to have been famibar with a text of JB vit refers to 
Vikrama’s city once as Avanti, tho aH other manuscripts of all recensions except 
including even the composite S, are unanimous in calling it 0jjayim). This Jainising 
ms. L contains garbled forms of two argumeata, those to Stories 8 and 6, The wretched 
ms. Oa, OB whose text it would be unsafe to base arguments of any sort, contams^ a 
form of one of these (that to Story 3). and the good ms. Ob, m which I have not notist 
any other signs of borrowing from JJl, has a form, of the other (that to Story 6)- The 
best ms. of BB. Z, has nothing of the sort; neither has C. At any rate ^ese two 
oceurrenccs in individnal mss. are too sporadic, and tie reasons for suspecting direct 
corruptions which have crept in from JB are too strong, to make it safe to base any 
argumeats on them. There is every reason to believe that the original and true test 
of BB contained no traces of these argumenta; and SE and MR certaiubr did not 
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admit any peciiliar sanctity of braliinans, and quite lamdy sub^ 
stitutes ""a distm^isbt man ” at Miis point; yet at the end of VH 
(q. V ) tlie redactor forgot btinaself, for he follows the original there in 
referring to brahman- murder ” as the sin avoided I 

3, notes 3 and 7 For “ a brahman JK substitutes a vidyasadhak 
or '!§dhaka; yet in the argumentum, and also in the conclusion of the 
story, the man is called a brahman. 

4, note 3. The original is changed in a markedly Fainistic way. 

Virtue IS said to be the only means of acquiring a son, instead of the 
(original) propitiation of Nevertheless the story inconsistently 

goes on and has the brahman actually obtain a son by the propitiation 
of — his “ family deity ” * Note that in this story too the word 
brahman (vipra) has escaped the vigilance of the redactor of JB. 

7, note S JR of course will not honor Krsna. 

8, note 4. The god Visnu is not mentioned in BB any more than 
in JR, but was probably in the original (as indicated by SB and ME). 

See also 9, note 7; 10, note 6; IS, note 3; 14, notes 10 and 11; 15, 
note 1 (“ friend ” instead of " house-priest/’ the latter a characteristi- 
caDy brahmnical notion,); 15, note 4 (brahmanical places of pilgrimage 
are displaced by a Jainistic tfrtha); 15. note 6; 18, notes 4 and 11; 
23, note 4; 24, note 11; 36, note 7; and 33, note 6 (on this last, see 
below, page xlviii). 

Yet some eases of this sort duded the vigilance of the Jain redactor. 
For we find mention made not only of brahmans (see above under 
VI, note 9; 2, notes 3 and 7; 4, note 2), but even of their deities, Visnu 
and others. Thus in JH IV ( ~ II) even Bhnvanesvari (=Parvatl) is 
retained; and in various other places brahmanistic gods mentioned 
in the original are not expurgated. In Story 19, to be sure, the allu- 
sion to Vi§nu’s being Bali’s doorkeeper (so MR as well as JR, prob- 
ably in the original) may have been kept by the Jain redactor because 
it seemed to him anything but complimentary to the god.^ 

* At tte time when I vreote on tins point ia AJP, 3S.2T4 f. I had as yet seen ouJy 
one mamiscnpt of AQt., namely Gr, which happens to have a lacuna at this point, 
so that I did not know MB's reading. The discovery thereof compels me to alte 
my views expreat 1, c. to the erteat indicated above. I still believe, however, that the 
passage in question was merely a matter of politeness to Bail, Vxkrama's host, md 
that no real disrespect to Visnvi was intended. It is a common form of flattery to 
craJt the object of the praise by placing hjm above persons or deities whose greatness 
is recogrtteed- In the stanzas SR 29.4 and 5 King Vilcrama is praised by a bard, who 
says, with ekbeorate puns, that he us superior to Brahma, Vispu, and Qiva. Does this 
mean, that the writer of the impecuably orthodox SR meant to attack those gods ? 
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Finally, I append here a miseelkneous lot of details in vs'Kich JK is 
peculiar; in almost every ease I r^^ard it as practically certain that 
JE has departed from the original. The references are agam to the 
sections and notes of my Composite Outline. Those who wish really 
to understand the points must turn to the places quoted, 

I, note 3. The prelude in the original was in the form of a dialog 
between Qxvb. and Parvatl; the god speaks of the marvelous throne, 
the goddess asks to hear the storj' ihereof. In JE the dialog is kept, 
but the speakers are dropt! It is a hypothetical interlocutor who 
replaces Parvatl, and the author himself answers in place of ^iva. 

IT, note 1. The city is alwaj-^s called Avanti in JE, whereas aU the 
other versions call it Ujjayini, 

n, notes S and lo. XR represents Vikrama a? having been in exile 
thruout Bhartrhan's reign; this alteration seems intended to prepare 
for the insertion of the Agnivelala episode, in which the exile returns 
incognito and wins the kingdom. 

Ilia, note 1, Weber and Hertel saw in the use of the word digam- 
bara (SE, BE) an attack on the Jain, sect of that name. Tho it is 
perhaps noteworthy that JR substitutes yogin, that view seems to me 
untenable; see A3P. SS.275 f. 

mb. The whole episode of the dancing-contest, as a result of 
which, by his wise decision, Vikrama won the throne, is offensive to 
strict Jainism, which like Buddhism disapproved of dancing. The 
very iame account which JR substitutes for it is obviously secondary. 

IV, note 1. The shortening of the account of ^Tk^aIaa’s struggle 
with '^alivhbana in JR is perhaps due to the fact that it is told again 
(tho quite differently, to be sure) in 24. JR ax-oids repetitions; cf. its 
treatment of 31 (above, p. xl). 

Vn, note 7. For this variation, ape instead of bear, I can assign no 
reason. The story’’ is much better, however, in its original form; the 
bear, being more ferocious, would be more apt to inspire the prince 
with fear, and his kindness would be all the more impressive, 

4, note 4. JR w^fll not have its model king made a hunter, tho by 
omitting this it loses the motivation for his being in the forest. 

4, note 8. The reason assigned for the crime m SR and h£R is more 
plausible and natural. 

I ttunk iiardly! Note the important fact that in MB. 19 the Mng is not said to have 
seen Vhna acting as Bali's doorkeeper (tbs is an addition of JR) ; be merely praises 
Bali’s greatness, saying that even had condesceaided to be his doorlKqjer, SR 
only says that once came to Bali “ with a request BB has do mention of 
Visnu. 
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6, note 6. A characteristically Jainistic reflection. 

7, note 8. Ko special reason appears for this insertion. 

10, note 4. There is no reason apparent for this markt change, hut 
the fuller and better story in which all the other three concur is doubt- 
less the original, rather than JE’s reduced narrative. 

]2, note 8 Is this curious change (which is quite in keeping nith 
the general idea of karma and transmigration, especially in its Jainis- 
tie form) prompted by a subtle desire to put the brahman (note that 
the word is kept here in JE) m a bad light, by turning him into a 
raksasa ? 

13, note 2. The original acconnl , in which the king merely listens 
modestly to the conceited learning of the others and then sets them an 
example of deeds, seems much better than JE’s modification. JE could 
not quote the brahmamstic purSnas 

13, notes 7 and 10. Ko reason appears for JE's variant. 

14, note 9. An interesting touch which makes the karma idea come 
out of an originally purely fatalistic story. 

16, note 3, A strictly religious moral is injected into a setting which 
does not lend itself well to such use 

19, note 2. Cf. above under 4, note 4; but here TE cannot avoid 
introducing the king as engaging in a hunt, since otherwise he could 
not have been drawn into the enchanted cave. 

19, notes o and 6. Cf. above, page xlvi, note 1. Note that in the 
end of this story the brahman remains a brahman in JE. 

23, note 8. No reason is clear for the omission of the dream-seetiou. 

24, note 7. This storj^ of the birth of Qahvahana is peculiar to JE, 
and I have not found its source. 

25, The markt differences introduced by JE in this story have no 
clear motivation. It is clear, however, that JE is secondary. Thus, 
in Older to get the Cow of Wishes into the story at the end, she is 
dragged m by the ears, so to speak; tho she has not been mentioned 
at all previously, this cow of wishes ” is presented to the king. 

2i, note 7. JE’s account makes the gambler’s action a little too 
•^unversehamt,” even for one of his character. 

33, note 5. The unethical, but vigorous, original was displeasmg in 
itself to the Jain redactor, peihaps; and anyhow, he had to eliminate 
^iva and ParvatL Hence the change to the very pious account 
of the origin of the curse found in JE. There is no doubt of JS’s 
secondariness. 
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Part nr. Name of the work 

The work is called by a great variety of names in the manuscripts. 
I have arbitrarily chosen Vikramaearita because it is the simplest and 
shortest that occurs. As there is no single name which can be said to 
have a claim to universality, or an:^'thmg like it, on the basis of the 
manuscript usage, this seems a legitimate procedure. 

It is not even possible with certainty to decide on, the title originally 
given to any of the different versions, altho we can do so with a high 
degree of probability m the case of most of them. The Southern 
Recension was almost certainly called 'Vikrainarkaearita; the Metrical 
Recension probably Vikramadityacarita, perhaps with the secondary 
name of Sihhasanadvatrihgika; the lainistic Receasiou almost cer- 
tainlj’ Sinhasanadvatringaka; the Brief Recension perhaps Sihha- 
sanakath§, or SihhSsanadvatrmgatkatb§,(h). — To show the basis for 
these statements I will now give in summary form the names found 
m the colophons at the end of each chapter and of the whole work in 
the mss. of the several recensions. 

Names found in the manuscripts of the Southern Recension. — In 
SR none of the mss., except Q and occasionally E and My (with one 
or two sporadic cases among other mss.}, name the work in the colo- 
phons at the end of the iudiidduai chapters, except in the case of the 
fiist story. 

The standard designation seems to be Vikramarkacarita (or -cari- 
tra). It occurs (sometimes preceded by the honorific gri-) a.s follows: 

in all texts at the end of 1, 

in Q at the end of nearly every story, 

in E at the end of l.S stories (the only ones where any name occurs), 

in My at the end of S, 4, 5, 6, and 8, 

in N at the end of 9 and in the final colophon, 

in Nd at the end of SS and in the final colophon, 

in T at the end of 32 

Y also calls the work Vikramacaritra at the begmnmg, and YikramS.- 
dityacarita in the final colophon. 

No other name occurs enough times to have any claim to recognition 
in this Version. But other designations are sometimes added to this 
one. Thus at the end of 1 we find in all texts save Q and T the addi- 
tional epithet Sinhasanopakhyana; and this is also added in hly at 
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the end of Stories “2, 4, 5, 6, and 8, and is lVf>’s only name for the work 
at the end of 7, while at the end of 3 My calls it Viicramfirhasiniia. 
sanopahhyana. J adds a third epithet at the end of 1, viz. Apsarabho- 
jasa^vada, and this occurs alone as the name of the work at the end 

of 3 in J 

The term DvatrincatputtahkakhvMa occurs as one name for the 
work in the final colophons of Nd, V. and (°putrilca°) M (in M the 
oniv name mentioned here) • ^ also begins the w ort with \ ihra* 
macaritre Dvatrih^atputtaJika,” and the title-page of J reads (m 
Eoman tj^pe) “ Dwatringshatputtalika.” N has Puttalikopakhyana 
as a second name at the end of 9 and in its final colophon, and Cd- 
puttaiikakhyana is one of a number in Nd s final colophon. 

T ends its first story thus: iti inkramarkacarite tatsihhasanapra- 

thamasopSnasthasalabhaTijikaproktopIlkhyanam samaptam. Practi- 
cally the same long epithet occurs in T also at the end of ^ and 32. 
Otherwise T does not name the work at the ends of its individual stories. 
This practically exhausts the designations of the work found in SR. 

Names found in the manuscripts of the Metrical Recension.— 
Vikraniadityacarita (rarely 'caritra) is mentioned as the title of the 
work at the end of nearly all the stories in Or, and of about one-third 
of them in Dv. Most of the stories in Dv and practically all in Rn do 
not name the work at all m their colophons. 

Sinhasauadvatrihgika occurs in Rv and Gr at the end of Lspanika 
I of the frame-story, and at the end of Story 1; also in Gr at the end 
of 3 (along witli VikramSdityacaritra) At the end of II. Dv and Gr 
have VikramadityasinhSsanadvatringika; and in III, Dv has Qrm- 
kramSdityadvatrihgikS. At the end of I, Dn has Sidhasanadvatrih- 
gatsalabhanjika, and at the end of 1 simply Salabhafijika (!), This 
is all the material afforded by MR, except the colophon of the whole 
work, which is: iti vikramadityacarite (Dv omits) sinhasanadvatrio- 
gikayam (Dn ‘’trihgats5labhafijikayai4i) dvatringati (Dn ^ 51 ) katM 
samapth. (In MR the Conclusion is regarded as part of Story S3.) 
To this Dn adds: iti dvatrihgatsalabhanjikS. samaptS. On the out- 
side covers of the work, both front and back, Dn labels it by the name 
Vikramadityacaritra (!) Dvatringatsalabhafijikh. 

Names found in the manuscripts of the Brief Recension. — Here 
there is less unanimity than in any of the other recensions. In fact, 
it is impossible to determine just what BR was oi'igmall.v called, tho 
it seems clear that the title contained the word aihbgsana-. 

Z ends all its stories with iti ((;rI-)siAhasaaakatha prathama (dvitlyS, 
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etc.). No final colophon ?^'as written for it by the original copp&t; a 
later band has written in iti smbasanabattM (!; kalha 3SmI aainpur- 
3}a.m ( 3 ). 

S calls the work consistently sifibasanadvatringatputtalikavartta. 
(In five stories the word sinbasana is omitted,) 

Ob's final colophon is iti sinbasanadvatrin^atkathanakaih samaptam 
Otherwise it gives no name except in Story 1: iti sifihasanakatbasu 
prathama katha. 

Oa regularly has sinhasanadvatringatikalha (often abbreviated to 
siuba“ or the like). Its final colophon is iti dvatrinQatfcatba samapta. 
At the end of 1 it has iti vikramagake (!) smbasanadvatringatfcatba- 
yaro pratbaroa katba. 

C does not name the work at all except at the end of its second con- 
clusion, which belongs to the Jainistic Hecension, 

L has at the end of X, iti sifihasanakathakhyanani prathamam; at 
the end of 2, iti sinhasanadvatringatkatbayarh dvitiyam akbyanam. 
At the end of 3 L reads, iti tjrtiyarii sinhasane katbanakam, and 
similarly as a rule thruout the rest of the work. The noun Sifihasana, 
in other words, is treated as the name of the work; and it is often 
modified by one or more adjectives, such as somakantamapimaya, or 
vikram5rkaparakrama, or the like- L’s final colophon (cf. Z above) 
is iti sinhasanabatrfsi (') samaptafi (!). 

Names found in the manuscripts of the Jainistic jRecension. — 
There is little or no doubt that the original title of this recension was 
SinhAsanadvatrihgaka. This is the neatly or quite universal colophon 
of P, G-, A, B, and H; P and G, however, commonly abbreviate, 
reading something like ai6ha‘'. Q also has the same form in the first 
half-dozen colophons. In K, also, it occurs more commonly than any 
other name. 

The form Sinhasanadvatringika is regular in Q from the seventh 
story on, and in R from the eleventh on; it is found a very few times 
in other manuscripts. 

O most commonly has the name SmhS,saaadvatringatkatha. This 
also occurs sporadically in other' mss , both in the singular and in the 
plural. The same epithet ending in ^gatikatha is also found. 

A few times (e. g. at the end of Story 4 in R, and of 8 in E) the word 
sinhasana alone is treated as the title, as in the case of L (see above)- 

F regularly has Sinhasauadvatringatika. 

The first part of the title (sinbasana) is occasionally omitted. 

In the final colophon, ^ and R make the title SinhasanadvatriA- 
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gika; F, ^risinkasanadvatnAgatikalha; 0, Sinkasana- (first hand V) 

dvatrin^atikatka; C, Sinkasanadvatringatkatlia; the others, Sinka- 
sanadvatrmgaka as above. 

The title never includes the name of the hero in any ms. of JR; nor 
does any word for “ statue ” (puttalika or the like) ever occur, except 
in one stray occurrence in the inferior ms Y. 


Part rv. Date and authorship of the work 

On these questions there is very little that can be said with an 
approach to certainty of the original Vikramacarita. Except in the 
ease of JR and VarR, both of which we have shown to be secondary, 
the manuscripts give us no consistent or reliable information as to the 
names even of the redactors of the several recensions. And as to the 
date, all we can say is that the original cannot have been composed 
earlier than the 11th century, ‘and that it is perhaps more probable 
that it does not antedate the thirteenth. 

Date of the work. — There is no doubt in my mind that the Ring 
Bhoja who is a sort of second hero of the work, who discovered the 
throne of Vikrama, and to whom the thirty-two statues told the stones 
about Vikrama, is the famous Bhoja Paramara, king of Dhara, nephew 
of Mufija, hero of the Bhojaprabandha and other works, and himself 
reputed author of various literary and scientific treatises. (See, e. g., 
Vincent Smith, Early History of India, 3rd edition, 1914. p. 895 f ) 
This Bhoja’s reputation as a cultured and enlightened monarch ac- 
cords well with the part played by our Bhoja in the Vikramacarita 
Now Bhoja’s date is quite definitely known. He reigned in the first 
half of the eleventh century (according to Smith’s latest estimate, about 
1018 to 1060 A.D.). Apparently, then, the early part of the eleventh 
century is the earliest possible date for our work. Furthermore, there 
is, I think, not a little to be said for the hypothesis first suggested by 
Weber (p 191), that our work was composed by some contemporary 
panegyrist in praise of Bhoja himself. For all the versions agree in 
placing Bhoj’a very high — on a level with the unexcelled Vikrama 
himself, in fact. Weber asks: ‘‘was sollte einen spateren Dichter dasu 
veranlasst haben ? ” There is reason in the question, the flattery of 
Bhoja which the work contains is undoubtedly striking. Nevertheless 
it might be replied that Bhoja evidently acquired, like Vikrama him- 
self, a great reputation among his countrymen of later centuries, and 
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csiHG be 3>s a typical IzfteTatezir and patron of loarnin^, A.s 

such it IS perhaps no serious tour de force to assume that the later 
author of the Vitramacarita chose Bhoja as the discoverer of the throne 
of Vikrama, making him in a way Vikrama’s successor. 

I was at first inclined to think there was no serious obstacle in the 
way of the above-mentioned theory, that the Vikramacarita was com- 
posed in the time of Bhoja But I am now inclined to attach greater 
importance to an objection raised by Weber himself (p 195 ), In the 

7th story, a work is referred to by the name of the Danakhapda or 
G-ift-chapter, in JTl, while SR goes further and mentions Hemadri as 
the author of this work. Evidently SE, and presumably JR also, 
referred to the Danakhanda of Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamapi. This 
would seem to make it certain that SR and JR in their present forms 
were composed not earlier than the 13th century, when Hemadri 
lived It is true that neither MR nor BR contain this allusion (BE, 
as it happens, omits the entire passage where it occurs, so that nothing 
can be argued from its silence.) But the agreement of SR and JR is 
a very strong indication that the passage was in the original; if not, 
we should have to suppose that they both inserted the same reference 
at just the same place, altho there is no more reason a priori or re- 
ferring to the Dinakhanda here than at any of the large number of 
other places at which extensive almsgiving is mentioned. For there is 
absolutely no reason to believe that SR and JR are descended from a 
common archetype more recent than the original Vikramacarita itself. 
Probably, then, we shall have to abandon the attractive hypothesis 
that the work was a panegyric of Bhoja composed at his court (to 
which I gave my adherence AJP. 33.252). The strong indication that 
the writer of the original Vikramacarita knew Hemadri’s work makes 
it safer to say that it dates from a time not earlier than the 13th centurJ^ 

I know of no way of determimng the date more accurately. The 
only other hterary work which we can prove to have been known to 
the original author is the Vetalapancavihgati, whose frame-story is 
told in all versions in Ilia, and in aU but JR (and VarR) in 31. But 
the date of this work is quite nndetermmed, and at any rate it was 
certainly older than the 11 th century, since Somadeva (who lived 
then) includes a version of it in his Kathasaritsagara. Individual 
recensions of the Vikramacarita mention various other works of 
Sanskrit literature, such as the Arthagastra of Canakya, the Pafi- 
catantra, and Kamandaki's Nitisara. The Southern Recension quotes 
the first verse of Bhavabhuti's Malatimadhava (SR. 26,5). But, aside 
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from the fact that it is very doubtful whether any of these leferenees 
was found in the original Vikramaearita, all these works are so much 
older than any date to whidi the Vikramaearita could possibly be 
assigned, that they throw no light on our problem. 

Authorship of the work. — None of the mss. of BR known to me 
mention any author’s name (the statements found at the end of S and 
C, see below, clearly belong to JR) Nor is any author mentioned in 
the actual texts of my three mss. of hlR; but the outside cover of one 
of them, Dn, applies to the work the word Nandlgvarayagikrta, I 
know nothing further of this NandiQvarayagi(n), who, according to 
Dn’s cover, may be supposed to have been the redactor of MR. I have 
not discovered the occurrence of such a name in any other place. 

We are ]ust as badly ofif as to SR. The only text of SR which 1 have 
seen which mentions any author’s name is V, whose colophon attributes 
the work to Kalidasa. This is an obvious absurdity, an instance of 
the common Hindu tendency to attach great names to all sorts of 
works. One ms. recorded by Btihler in his Catalog of MSS. in Gujarat, 
etc. (Bombay 1871-3), 2, p. 130, likewise names Kalidasa as author, 
but as Buhler gives the title of this work as Sihhasanadvatrihgat, a 
form of the name otherwise never found among the SR mss., the 
chances are that it is a ms of another recension (presumably JR, 
possibly BR), and that the two occurrences are quite independent of 
each other. I have not been able to see the Buhler ms. 

Coming next to VarR, we are somewhat better oS. In the very 
opening sentence of the text of this recension, just after the verse of 
mvocation, we are told that the work was composed by Vararuci. In 
addition the ms. U, according to Weber, makes the same statement in 
two stanzas found at its conclusion, these stanzas are a garbling of 
the stanzas found at the conclusion of JR, see below. As to who this 
Vararuci was, there is indeed not much to say; it seems likely that the 
name was used in the same way in which V and the Buhler ms. men- 
tioned above used the famous name of Kalidasa. Hindu literary tra- 
ction has much to say about a personage of this name, whose works 
in many departments of literature, especially grammar, are said to 
have helpt to adorn and make famous the court of our Vikrama him- 
self, while others say he was one of the literary men who lived under 
the patronage of Bhoja Paramara. This shadowy personage, if he 
reahy existed, can at any rate scarcely have been the redactor of VarR, 
which must certainly be placed later than any date to which this 
Vararuci could well he assigned. It is, however, of course possible 
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that VarK was the work of another, and much later, writer who bore 
this famous name, or assumed it as a title or pseudonym. At any 
rate no other details are known about him. 

In the case of JR, on the other hand, it appears to be possible to 
name with much confidence its author, ’ that is redactor, altho, very 
unfortunately, I have not yet been able to date him. There is reason 
to hope that his date may yet be discovered, and if it is, it should throw 
some light on the date of the work as a whole, at least in a negative 
way; for the original must have been composed before the time of 
JR’s redactor. 

Three of the best mss. of JR, namely P, G, and 0, and also C (whose 
second conclusion is directly copied from a ms of JR, see my descrip- 
tion of the mss. m vol. S of this work, before the Critical Apparatus), 
contain the following two stanzas, which seem probably to belong to 
the origmal JR. They, or statements of like meaning, also occur in some 
other mss. of JR not accessible to me, as can be seen from Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum, s v SinhasanadvatrinQat (I, p. 717, and III 
p. 148). 

jrivikramadityanaregvarasya 

cantram etat kavibhir nibaddham 
pura maharaitravaristhabhasa- 

mayam mahagcaryakarain naranam 

ksemaihkareiia munina varagadyapadya- 
bandkena yuktikrtasamskrtabandhurepa 
vigvopakaravilasadgunakirtanaya 

eakre ’cirM amarapapditaharsahetub 

(Variants: C vagis^a (read vT) for varistha; C vidusa tu sugadya'’ 
for munma varagadya°; G hetu for lietuh.) 

According to these verses, then, JR was composed in Sanskrit on 
the basis of a Maharastri original by one Ksemamkara Mum To the 
kindness of Professor Hertel I owe the further information about this 
man (derived from the Jaina Granthavali, Bombay Vikramasaihvat 
1965, p. 262, No. 176), that he was a Qvetambara teacher (acarya), 
and that he also composed a work called Satpurusacaritra, besides the 
“ Sinhasanadvatrinsikkkatha,” which is listed l.c. His date is, ap- 
parently, not mentioned. 

In the ms, S we have at the corresponding place only one verse, which 
looks as if it were a combination of the two verses of the standard JR, 
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with, the elimination of their two definite statements, the name of the 
author and the allegation of the Maharastn original. In S the staara 
reads: 


^rivikramadityanaregvarasya caritram etat kavibhir nibaddham 
pura mahad gadyasupadyayuktam parath mahaf caryakaram naranaoi. 


According to Weber, his VarR ms. U (which I have not seen) also 
contains a form of these stanzas, namely, the first stanza exactly as in 
JR (barring one small variant, obviously a textual corruption), and 
the second stanaa changed so as to attribute the authorship to Vararuei 
instead of to Kgemarhkara Muni. Stanza 2 (an udgiti) reads, accord- 
ing to Weber (I St. Jo. 188, note 5): 

dvalrlh^atputtalikaviracitananalvathakathanam 
vararucina ptmar etan nirmitam anandadayakam vidusani. 


(The ms. reads viracita" and inserts puna before punar ; eorr, Weber.) 

I know of no reason for doubting the correctness of this well-authen- 
ticated statement of authorship in JR. As to the problem of the alleged 
Maharastn original, the matter is somewhat difiereut. I do not, in- 
deed, lay any weight on the omission, of this statenaent in S. For S 
omits also the statement of authorship, and its stanza has in all re- 
spects the appearance of being secondary, as compared with the stanzas 
of the JR mss. (S is distmctly anti-Jainistic in tendency, and this is 
probably the reason for these changes; they eliminate a Jain teacher 
as author and a specifically Jainistic Prakrit as the original dialect of 
the work.) But it is difficult for me to conceive how this allegation 
can be reconciled with other facts which seem to me certain. If JB 
is directly derived from a AIah§,ra$txi version, it seems that we must 
suppose this Alaharastri version to have intervened between JR and 
the original Vikramacarita, represented by SR, BR, and MR. For, 
as we have seen, these three orthodox versions represent the original 
much more closely than JR, and cannot possibly be derived from it. 
Aloreover it seems clear that the original of all the versions we have 
must have been in Sanskrit. The mere fact that a considerable num- 
ber of Sanskrit stanzas can with certainty be attributed to it goes far 
to establish this; for altho Sanskrit stanzas are to be sure now' and then 
inserted in works written mainly in Prakrit, it is scarcely likely that 
so many should have been (The number may be conservatively 
stated as about 40.) But more than this, there are a number of prose 
passages yffiere the wording of JR and that of some of the orthodox 
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versions, particularly SR (the bet.t representative of the original), go 
so closely together that it is dijaScnlt to believe that a Prakrit version 
intervened between one of them and the common original — But n^^hy 
should the statement have been made, if it is not true ? We can only 
conjecture. In the first place, there was the best literary precedent 
(the Bfhatkatha notably) for Prakrit stoiy-texts serving as originals 
for Sanskrit works, and this may have seemed to the Jain writer to 
add a tonch of distinction to his work. The MaharastrJ dialect was 
furthermore very widely in use among the Jains; the Jaina-Malmra- 
stri was their ordmarj’ medium of literary expression The Jainistic 
redactor thruont the work shows the greatest anxiety to make it ap- 
pear that the book is thoroly Jainistic, and tries to conceal all traces 
of its brahmamstic origin (seepp slvff.). Aside from the possibility 
that these stanzas are a later addition to the work (note that they do 
not form part of the real text, being added, in the mss in which they 
occur at all, after the final colophon), and that the tradition they record 
may therefore be incorrect ; is it not at least a possibili ly that they may 
be deliberately untrue, an invention due to the author’s desire to make 
it appear that he had drawn his materials from the great stock of Jain 
h'terary tradition — at the same time perhaps somewhat influenst by 
the recollection of Sanskrit compositions such as the Kathasaritslgara 
and other versions of the Prakrit Brhatkatba } — The matter must 
for the time remain unclear; but the difficulties in the direction I 
suggest seem to me certainly less than those in the other direction. 

Thru his failure to appreciate the true character of some of his mss., 
W'eber was misled into attaching far too much importance to these 
stanzas found at the end of some JR mss. When on page 189 he states 
that these stanzas occur in mss, of four diSerent versions, and argues 
from this that the statements found in them probably apply to the 
original work, he fails to see (1) that two of the mss. (S and C) which 
he counts as independent versions are nothing hut texts of JR at this 
point (see my account of these mss. in the Text-volume, just before 
the Critical Apparatus), and (2) that the ms. U, the third of his 
“ four versions/'’ is a ms. of YarR, which is nothing but a variant of 
JR to begin with. The true VarR text, furthermore (iudging from my 
own, limited, acquaintance with its mss.), does not appear to have 
retained these stanzas; probably they are an individual addition in 
the single ms. U, borrowed from a text of JR. At any rate, the most 
that can be claimed for them is that they belong to JR and are retained 
in some mss. which are directly dependent on JR (including possibly 
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the Vararuci Recension as a whole); but they are not found m any 
other real version of the worh. 

One ms , evidently of JR, which Kielhorn mentions (Report, etc , 
Bombay Presidency, 1880-81, p. 86), attributes the authorship to 
Siddhasena Divakara himself. (See JR Section VII, pp. ^51 S ) There 
remains also to be mentioned the fact that two mss. are notist in 
Aufrecht’s Catalo^us w'hich name Ramacandra (Suri) as author. They 
are quoted respectively from Buhler, Catalog of Private Libraries in 
Gujarat, etc (Bombay 1871-3), 2, p. 130, and Bhandarkar, Report, etc , 
Bombay Presidency, 1887-91 (Bombay 1897), 1420. Not enough in- 
formation is given about these mss. for me to identify the version to 
which they belong. The only ms, of those I have personally examined 
which has any mention of the name Ramacandra is the Copenhagen 
ms. D of VarR This to be sure declares very plainly, both at the 
beginning and at the end, that Vararuci wrote the work. Nevertheless 
it opens with namo ramacandraya. and on its last leaf (after the end 
of the text proper) there is a rather lengthy passage in which the name 
Ramacandra occurs several times. The last page is unfortunately 
in such bad condition that I was unable to decipher its text, and so 
cannot say what statements are made about Ramacandra here. But 
it may be regarded as certain that it is used here (as in the opening 
words of homage) simply as a name of the semi-divine hero Rama, 
and that it has nothing to do with the authorship of the book. — Be- 
sides this religious or legendary application, the name Ramacandra 
occurs as the name of numerous scholars and men of letters. It is un- 
likely that anything will ever be made out of the attribution of tbe 
authorship to such a name. 

To sum up : we know nothiag of the authorship of the original Vi- 
kramacarita. nor do we know who the redactors of the individual 
versions were, except in the case of JR and (perhaps) of VarR. 

Part V. Who was Vifcrama? 

Traditional connexion of Vikrama with the Vikrama era. — ^Al the 
end of JR VQ of the Vikramacarita we are told that Vikrama, in his 
pious exaltation after listening to the instruction of the Jain teacher 
Siddhasena Divakara, freed the whole earth from debt, and (in so 
doing) effected a change [literally, a turning-point] in the era of 
Vardhamana; so I render, tho doubtfully, vardhamanasamvatsara- 
paravartam akarot (see the text and translation, page 254). 
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It should be noted that the non-Jainistic recensions contain no allu- 
sion whatsoever to any change in time-reckoning as introduced by 
Vikrama or connected with him (unless indeed a passage in SK and 
BR, which I take differently, be so interpreted; see Vol. 27, p. 341). 
Vloreover, the section of the Jainistic Recension where this statement 
occurs is demonstrably a secondary intrusion into the Vikramacanta, 
inserted by the redactor of this recension (p. xl). 

The meaning of the passage quoted above seems to be that Vikrama 
introduced a change in the way of time-reckoning which was in vogue 
m his day (among Jams), namely the era dating from the nirvana of 
Vardhamana Mahavira, the great prophet of Jainism, a contemporary 
of Gautama Buddha — or at least that such a change in the reckoning 
was made, in celebration of Vikrama’s great act of generosity Other 
sources of Jaimstic tradition corroborate this statement (see below), 
and almost uniformly place the date of this change in the year 470 after 
Mahavira’s nirvapad 

The well-known Hindu era which is now called the Vikrama era 
begins with 58 or 57 B.C., and we know from independent sources that 
Mahavira must have lived about the end of the sixth or the beginning 
of the fifth century b.c., so that as far as these two statements them- 
selves are concerned, they harmonize with each other very well, and 
there would seem to be no inherent reason for doubting them, or for 
doubting that the Vikrama era took its name from this King Vikrama 
of the Jain tradition, and was presumably establisht by him. We find, 
moreover, that such has been the belief of the Hindus, not only Jains 
but others, for many centuries. At least since a.d. 1200 we have 
documentary evidence for the existence of this tradition, that the 
Vikrama era was founded by this great king, Vikrama or Vikramaditya, 
whose glorious deeds and superhuman virtues are so extensively praised 
in both Jaimstic and Brahmanistie literature 

^ See, for some of the origmal sources of this tradition, Buhler, IA.2 362 f., Klatt, 
IA.11.24oS., BhauDaJi, JBBRAS. 1861,p.29and230, and 1867, p. 147 ff. , Jacobi, 
Kalpasutra, Leipzig 1879, Introduction, 6 ff., Jacobi, Kalakacarya-kathanaka, ZDMG 
34 247 BE., particularly 28G (cf. Konow, SBer. Berl. Akad 1916, 812 g , and below, 
p — Jacobi is authority for the statement that the Digambara Jams put 605 
years, mstead of 470, between Vikrama and Mahavira (evidently confnsmg the Vik- 
ranta with the ^aka era), but this is not universally true, cf. Hoernle, Li. 31, 70 f , 
where a Digambara source makes it 470 Jacobi’s argument that the figure 470 is too 
large by 60 years, and that Mahav&a should really be put 410 before Vikrama, need 
not concern us here; it is accepted as essentially sound by Oldenberg, 23DMG. 34. 
748 ff. 
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Doubts cast on the tradition by Fergusson, Kieliioni, and o&ers. 

In tbe early days of Sanslcrit study, all Ibis was, quite naturally, a.<?- 
eepted as fact. But it soon began to be notist that there were Dot only 
many stories about Vifci-ama which by their ovrn contents proclaimed 
themselves as legends, but also some reports about him in quasi- 
historieal works which were confused and inconaistent with themselves 
and each other. Even the Hindus themselves had to resort to the 
expedient of declaring that there had been two or more Yikramas. So 
the Rajataramgini (see Stein’s Notes on II.6 and 111.125 ff.) mentions 
at least two. And Alberuni, who hved 973-1048 according to Sachau, 
says that the Qakn era (78 A.n.) was founded by a King Vhkramaditya 
()wt the same as the king of Maiava who founded the Vikrama era), 
in celebration of his defeat of a prince named ^aka at Korur in the 
Punjab. (Sachau 's Alberuni, II.6 ) Moreover, from the fourth or hM 
Christian century on, it seems to have become common for Hindu 
kings to take the title of Vikrarodditya, which either was then or soon 
became an honorific epithet like Caesar; and the great confusion of 
our stories about Vikrama, practically all of which are admittedly late, 
was much increast by this fact. By the middle of the nineteentli 
century all these confusions had had their effect upon the general 
attitude of Indologists towards Vikrama There arose an ever-in- 
creasing scepticism on the subject. It was pointed out that there is 
no epigraphic or numismatic evidence for the existence of such a king 
in the first century n.c. — a thing which would hardly be conclusive 
in itself, however; many personages of ancient India whose historicity 
is unquestioned could not be proved to have existed on such evidence 
Other theories of the origin of the Vikrama era began to be proposed. 
Among these, one which for some time enjoyed much prominence, 
largely because it was accepted by Alax Miiller (India, What can it 
teach us? p. 386 ff.), was that of Eergusson (JRAS. 1870, p. 81 ff-b 
Fergusson believed that the era was founded by a king named or en- 
titled Vikramaditya who defeated the Huns in -544 a.d, (the battle to 
which he referred really took place nearly twenty years earlier, and 
was put later by Fergusson for the sake of the tbeoryOj that the 
beginning of the era was arbitrarily dated back 600 years from the 
time of its real founding to give it a flavor of antiquity. This theory 
is now rendered untenable by the simple fact that several records 
dated in the Vikrama era before the time assumed for its foundation 
have been discovered. 

No important positive evidence against the tradition was advanst 
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until 1891, when the concluding instalment of Kielhomh treatise, 
“Examination of Questions connected with the Vikrama Era,” ap- 
peared. (See lA. 19 and 20 passim, but especially 20 Kiel- 

horn made a careful collection and study of all known documents, 
inscriptimis, and manuscripts dated in the Vikrama era, and brought 
out some interesting and important results. Of especial concern to us 
are the following. 

1, The earliest dates in the era are found in Eastern Rajputana, 
and chiefiy in those parts of it which border on or are included in 
Malava. 

2, The earliest certain date in the era is sarhvat 493. Kielhom 
regards as likely (iho not certain) two earlier ones, one of which, the 
earliest, is satavat 428. This would be a.d. 371. (I believe that no 
earlier date has yet been discovered, down to 1923.) 

3, In all early datings known to Kielhorn the era is not referred to 
by the name of Vikrama, but is called instead the Malava era, or the 
“ time of the lords of hlalava.” (This name had been notist earlier 
by Fleet, lA. 15.191.) As designation of an era, the word vikrama 
first occurs saihvat 898, and it is here used somewhat vaguely, m such 
a way that we cannot be sure that it was a proper name f“ the time 
called vikrama ”)• Only in saihvat 10.50 (a d. 993) do we find distinct 
mention of a prince named Vikrama in dating by this era, and wor<^ 
expressly attributing to this prince the founding of the era do not 
occur until still later, namely about ISOO A.o. These facts certainly 
seem at first sight to support Kielhorn*s negative thesis, which Is that 
the “ Vikrama era (or, as it might better be called according to Krel- 
horn’s evidence, ‘‘ Malava era ”) was neither founded by, nor establisht 
in memory of, any Vikrama To be sure, the number of early inscrip- 
tions in the Malava era which are known as yet is too small to make 
their silence a perfectly safe guide. It might conceivably be due to an 
accident that they all name the era, if they name it at all, “ the Mala- 
yan era ” or the like,^ instead of “ the Vikxama era. ’ As for the con- 
structive part of Kielhom’s argument, namely his proposition that 
vikraraa-kala meant “ war-time,” because the years of the era began 
m the autumn when kings usually began their w'ar-expeditioas, it 
seems to me unconvincing (but Fleet accepts it, lA. 30.4). For one 
thing, it is not so easy for me to bridge the gap between " valor ’ (the 

* I deem it uimecessary fox my preseat purpose to concern myself witii liie discus- 
sion ’ftfiicli went on for years between various scholars, mostly m the JkAS., as to 
the precise meaning of Malava-gaua-sthiti; but cf below, p. kiii- 
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commonplace meaning of the word vikrama) and '' war ” ~~ assuming 
the latter word to be applied in such a cut-and-dried, formulaic wav 
as Kielhom's hypothesis must suppose.' 

Other theones of the origin of the Vikrama era. — Kielhom did 
not advance any suggestion as to the origin of the Malava, later 
Vikrama, era; but his arguments seem to have convinst most scholars 
who have written on the subject smce his time that there is absolutely 
no basis for the traditional view, in short, that there was no Vibama 
living in tlie first centmy b.c.^ The question as to how the VikratQa 
era did originate, if not thru such a Vikrama, does not really concern 
us; but it may be observed that no other explanation of its oxigb 
has yet been so fortimate as to meet with anything like universal 
acceptance 

The theory that the Kuslian king Kaniska was the real founder of 
the era was proposed long ago hy Cunningham, and was vigorously 
defended for many years, especially by Fleet (see, among numerous 
articles hy him on the subject, JRAS, W05, p. 232 , and J91B, p. 95 ff); 

also by 0. Franke (Abh. Berl. Akad. 1904, p, 99 f ), and by J, 'Kennedy 
(JRAS, 1913, p. m ff., 981 S , and ibid. 1913, p, Sfi9 ff “ 664 fi ). It 
was once held by Luders, but was later rejected by him fSBer. Berl 
Akad. 1913, p 824 F,), as well as by Oldenberg (NGGW. ph -h, £1 , 
1911, p, 427 ff.), and Thomas (JRAS. 1913, p. 627 ff ), and may now 
be regarded as definitely disproved In a symposium on this subject 
in JBAS. 1913, p, 911 ff,. the view that Kaniska founded the Vikrama 
era 58 or 57 b,c. was upheld by Fleet, Kennedy, Barnett, and Long- 
worth Dames, and opposed by Rapson, Vincent Smith, Waddell, and 

' Furthermore, it is hy m means dear that the years of the “Vikrama'’ era oiigin- 
aJIy began in the fall, Cf. Pathat, BhanJarkar Conunemoration Volume, p. 195 5 , 
especially p gOT f , 

* In Hoemle and Stark’s History of lodia, 4th edition,, 1909, Hoernle still expresses 
the view that there really was a Vrfcrama mho defeated the C^akas in 5 1 s c., but that 
he has beep confused in legend with a much later “ Vilo'araS.ditya,” namely Yasodhar- 
man, to whom most of the legends are to be referred. But in the same year, in JfiAS. 
1909, p. 89 ff., Hoernle seems to agree with the general view that there was no Vikrama 
in 57 B,c. It is not necessary to deal with such fantastic arguments for the tradidonal 
Hindu view as those advanst JASB. 1908, p. S27 ff. 

Nor can I agree with C, V, Vaidya (Indian Review, December, 1909), and Hara- 
prasad Shastri (Ep Ind. H S30) m finding proof for it m HsJa 's GhtliSsapla^att 5. 01, 
ef. D R Bhandarkar, in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 187 ff But Bhandar- 
kar in, turn cJaiias too much Having disproved the claims of his opponents to having 
proved Vikrama s historicity, he straightway asserts that he has proved Vikiama to 
be legendary. Of course, a mn-i&iwdw. 
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Ttomas. But since the publication of Sir John hlarshall’s archeologi- 
cal evidence CJIt4.S 1914, p. 973 ff., and 1915, p 191 ff.). it has been 
generally recognized that Kamska cannot have been hving in 58 b.c. 

Thomas, in JBAS. 1914, p. 413 f , suggested that the era dates from 
the founding of the (oligarchical) “constitution of the Malava tribe;” 
this interpretation of Malam-ganasihiti is disputed, and the theory 
seems to have won few adherents. 

Another theory was proposed by Marshall, JBAS 1914, 973 if., and 
has been accepted by many, including Rapson in the Cambridge 
History of India, \oI 1, pp 571, 581 f. This is that the era of 58-57 
n c. was really founded by Azes I, Hie ^aka king of Gandhara. That 
Azes ruled about 58 B c seems, indeed, quite well established. But 
the theory that he founded an era seems to hang on a slender thread, 
namely, on a disputed (and as it seems to me imptoh&hlej mterpreta- 
tion of the word agasa in the Taksa^ila inscription publisht by Mar- 
shall, I c If this word should turn out not to refer to an era “of 
Azes,”^ there would be no evidence left for the founding of an era by 
King Azes, nor any certain mscriptional or numismatic evidence from 
early times for the existence of any era dating from 58 b c. Even if 
Marshall’s and Hapson’s interpretation of agasa be right, some com- 
placency is needed to accept the rest of the theory. No one knows 
the exact date of Azes, nor that of the inscription in question. To 
bring them into relation with the era of 58 b c. may be tempting. But 
the earliest certain inscriptions dated in this era agree with the unanim- 
ous Hindu tradition in localizing the era m Malava, This alone might 
make us hesitate, Taksa^ila is some distance from Malava. And we 
should feel more comfortable about accepting the Azes theory, if 
other dates in this era were foimd in the interval between 186 (the 
Taksagila inscription) and 428 (the earliest date known in the “Malava 
era”). The lack of any dates in this interval makes it appear that, 
on the hypothesis assumed by Alarshall and Rapson, this era of Azes, 
used by Kaniska’s immediate predecessor in Gandhara, was straight- 
way thereafter replaced by the era of Kaniska, and apparently became 
extinct in the Kushan empire, only to reappear, several centuries later, 

^ A suromary of various other interpretations that have been suggested is given by 
Aonow, Ep, Ind. 14 (1918), p. 386 f. It is only with diffidence that I veature to ex- 
press an opinion on such a question; but the mterprelatioii of Bhandarhar, hesitat- 
ingly adopted by Konow Ic , seerna to me the most plausible, viz., that ayawa == Sfct, 
Sdymya, “of the first (month Asadha),” To be sure, purvasya would be the more 
usual expression. 
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m Eastern Eajputana, as the “Malava era.” This does not sound 
very plausible 

Accounts of Vikrama in the Jain chronicles. — In acceptmg Kid- 
horn’s argument that the era was commonly called in early tines the 
era of Malava, not of Vikrama, we do not necessarily have to discard 
the Jam tradition, altho, as has been said, most scholars seem actually 
to have done so It would be a perfectly rational hypothesis that the 
era was founded by a Vikraina (or Vikramaditya, or the hke), king of 
Malava, in 57 (58) b.c., and that, because used only locally in Malava 
by this Vikrama’s successors for a number of centuries, it was com- 
monly called the Malava era.* It seems that the pattavalis, or bsts 
of Jam pontiffs (see e.g LA 11 245 ff ), have the look of being in the 
main as rebable, certainly, as any other native literary source of 
Indian history (which, to be sure, may not be saying very much) 
Moreover, they are checkt by seemingly independent calculations 
based on dynastic lists (Buhler, lA. 2.362 f.), which by a wholly dif- 
ferent series of numbers (namely the years of kings and dynasties) 
lead to the same result — 470 years from Mahavira to Vikrama* 
These dynastic lists are certainly not wholly devoid of historic basis, 
for they mention, for instance, the perfectly historic Maurya dynasty, 
founded by the great Candragupta, and date it with approximate, if 
not absolute, correctness. I am not aware that there is any definite 
and positive reason for rejecting the JTainistic chronicles conapletely, 
and for saying categorically that there was no such king as Vikrama 
living in 57 b.c. Do we know enough about the history of that cen- 
tury to be able to deny that a local king of Malava, bearing one of 
the names by which Vikrama goes, may have won for himself a some- 
what extensive dominion in Central India (for we do not of course 
need to swallow whole the characteristic Hindu exaggerations whicli 
would make him a univ^ersal emperor) ? It does not seem to me, for the 
reasons above stated, that Kfielhorn has disproved such an assumption 
And I know of no other real attempt to do so. Most writers in recent 
years have simply assumed the untruth of these Jainistic records.® 

As a matter of fact, the total niunber of dates in which the era is so named is ex- 
tremely small We should of course have to suppose, on this hypothesis, that the 
name of the founder of the era iiersisted all the tune, at least m his native land 

The Jaiu chroniclers must have been reasonably careful mathematicians, it would 
seem, to make their two independent lists fit so perfectly together ' 

For a defense of the historicity of Jainistic chronicles, see Buhler, Ueber das 
Uhen des Jaina-Monches Hemaeaadra, 4 S., also Tawney, Prabandhacintfimam, 
Introduetion, p.v ff. 
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Recent tendencies toward greater faith in the Jain traditions.— 
There are indications that the pendulum is now swinging hack. 
Scholars are becoming less disdainful of the Indian traditions about 
Vikrama, Konow, in SBer Berl Akad. 1916, p 812 if. (and cf. 
Ep Ind 14 [1918], p. 293 £), has not only protested against this 
disdain, but has made a serious effort to rehabilitate some of the Jain 
records, by showing their consistency with other known facts He 
refers particularly to the Jain story called Kalakacaryakathanaka 
(Jacobi, ZDMG. 34. 247 ff , especially 286). This work tells how the 
^akas conquered Gardabhilla,^ King of Ujjayini, but were later ex- 
pelled by Gardabhilla’s successor Vikramaditya, who freed the world 
from debt and m celebration of this generosity establisht a new era. 
(So the story puts it, agreemg with all other Jam authorities, includ- 
ing the Vikramacarita Konow seems to assume that the real occasion 
for the founding of the era was the victory over the C^kas, and, of 
course, this may be true, for aught we know.) After 135 years, how- 
ever, another Qaka king returned and overthrew the dynasty of Vikra- 
maditya, founding another new era (the C^aka era of 78 a n ). This 
account Konow very ingeniously brings into relationship with eertam 
Chinese historical records of the doings of the Qaka and Kushan 
dynasties. It seems to me that he makes out at least a plausible case 
for the historicity of Vikrama as King of Malava and founder of the 
era of 58-57 B.c Such seems to have been the latest opinion of Vin- 
cent Smith, for in his Oxford History of India (1919), p 151, he says 
that “it IS possible that such a Raja may have existed” at that time 
and place Charpentier appears to hold a similar view (Cambridge 
History of India, 1922, Vol 1, p. 167f ). 

Historic persons who may have been the basis of the legendary 
Vikrama. — There have been several attempts to pick out from among 
the various later kings who had the title of Viki’ama or Vikramaditya 
that particular one who is most likely to have been the figure around 
whom the Vikrama legends grew up It can hardly be said — and 
has not been said, generally, even by the proponents of the theories — 
that any one of them has succeeded in establishing a claim to anything 
more than plausibility. They are based, generally speaking, on vague 
resemblances between the character and incidents (by no means al- 
W’ays certain) of the reign of some historic king, who had or is supposed 

This name (cf. gardahha, “ass”) certainly has something to do with the legend of 
Vikrama's birth, told m the Appendix to my book, at the end of this volume The name 
of Vikrama’s father, there given as Gandharvasena, should perhaps be Gardabhasena. 
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io liiivr' luul tiw> of Vikramadifya. and those of the legendary 
lIp^^ Thr niO'* •’5:.Jr''pre;id at present is the theory that Vikraaia is 
<"%n> 5 rflis;>.p!a JJ of th" 'Gupta dynasty 'ruled about 375 — 413 a d , 
m - ordu'C }< > Tue iheury. H I niistake not, ’ivas first proposed 

1.} Bi..infLi;i‘,Er ju 20. P 30S /"year IWOh It has since been 

by Y rjcrnt t'riiitb 'Early History of India, 3rd ed.. 1934, p 
y in Fifft 3.*>{)4, p ICOi. and {as I infer) by Berriedale 

p 433;.’ There set'His to he no doubt, at least. 
!.or5 ‘Ijh tine iwinally bore the title Vikramaditya, and that his 
'e.fr'rol <*l’iir.u'b‘r asul the splendor of his reign fit well enough the des~ 
rr. 5 >''K>:,t of •.a>- V).krr.ius The chief rival theory was that of Hoernle 
(JliA"’ liX*'?. p, 5-i5 rf.. ami 1999, p 89 if ) He believed that our 
litro 1 ^‘prenenli. a ofTtain Ya^odluirmaxi. who defeated the IMiite 
Huii'. in the iir.'.t half uf the 6th century a.d and estabiisht, apparently, 
a wnsHierahle power. An important difficulty with this view' is that 
u eaunoi lie shown with certainty that Yasodhaman had the title of 
ViLramadih»a. Tlio W'c h?iVe several of his inscriptions, in w'hicb he 
of hjA achievements, he does not take to himself the title. 

CoEclasioii. — It ficero,' on the whole at least possible, and perhaps 
pfobaJdt. fiat there reallr was a king named Yihramaditya who 
nipied in Miiava ami founded the era of 5S-57 B.c. It is possible 
ti) h kings 5ih<! assumed the same name, such ns Candragupta 
Ur *:j,{s hu'.c brn confused v.ith the original Vikramiiditya in the 
|.opuls,r ieger ds tlmt have grown up about the name. And "of course 
ii friusu's true that mos! that is told of him is pure legend. 


Part ¥2. Composite Outline of the original Vikrama-charita 

I’Vjf .sJ’a'jyr-Aji.,,' of this r-03Qipoiir.e Oullhie, see tlie p.aragrapJi begksDng ‘‘Re- 
15 .ft LV f,righji.3 VjtraHianjriiia,’' above pa^es xxx f. hi this Outline 
{1- % th- alEbrtn-ia,u.m vs «r vs.s (verse or verses), ■R'ith numbers, 

IS iy fernt in, tiie AiphaL^etiO Lfit of \Yn,es at the end of the 

I, 1 k at Ux vtn- of each heasimg oi this Composite 

''.fir t, umhrstwl js, U.* origjual flumtiere of Uie Section or Story eoncewred, 
j!! The <5Ti^!aaf Yikjama-uharits. 

' A#' *.y IV'shermts, Cle-tiii d. ind Lit., S. 38 f. 

, that Camhagupte II, who conquered Upaymt 

hxOE tk' ej precisdy because of that fact and because xhe name 

vaa m lu tht h'atory of th« dhtieguifeht capital of Mllava 
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In case a Section or Story is dislocated in any recension, or omitted from it or 
added to it, the facts in detail may be seen at a glance by reiernng to the Table on 
page xii, above. 


1. Frame-Story; First Section. Invocatioii, and Aimouncement 

of Theme 

Invocation. 1 Announcement of the theme.® — On ]^fount Kaila.sa 
Parcatl askt ^Va for a stor^' for her entc-rtainment.® The god said: 
There was a great throne, and supporting it were S'J statuette^, each 
of which Hi turn told a story to Sang Bhoja. When the goddes'i * askt 
about the origin and history of the throne, the god * began the story 
as follows. 

1, Not in MR, 2. Only JB, BR; and in diSerent terms, 3. No roectioa of 
Parvatt and Qiva in JR, V’’arR. In JR the following prelude is no<- put into the mouth 
of any person, la SB the god begins with the story (.Section H'l directh ac lid* point, 
■without any of the following i>art of the prelude la VarR the whole prelude, after 
the m vocation, consists of one brief sentence; see the test 4, JR: “ someone may 
ask ” — “ hear then the account of it 


H. Frame-Story: Second Section. King Bhartrhari and the Fruit that 

Gave Immortality 

City of Cjjayini; ^ Kmg Bhartrhari, his beloved Vvdfe ^Vxuifigascad, 
his brother Vikraraaditya.® A poor brahman by his devotions won 
the favor of Parvatf/ and chose as a boon ageleosness '* and iinruorlality. 
She gave him a magic fruit, by eating which be was to obtain, his wish. 
Before eating it he reflected “ that because of his poverty he could get 
no pleasure or profit out of this boon, which would leave him a pauper 
for eternity. Considering that if he gave it to the king rmieli good 
would result to mankind fvs 70).* he took it lo the king. But the 
king loved Anaugaseaa so much that he did not wisli to outlive her; 
so he gave her the fruit. She however gave it to a groom with whom 
she Tvas in love; he to a slave-gHri she to a eowherdd and he to a girl 
who carried cowdung-’'* As she wms carrying the fruit on the lop of 
her basket of cowdung, the king saw her, and recognisKHi the fruit 
The king in astonishment called the brahman, and was assured by 
hem that it certainly was the same fr« it-^ So he questioned the qu 
and discovered the truth. In sorrow and disgust he recited a number 
of stanzas on the faithlessness of w^omen (vss 66. abdicated his 
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i!s fts-v««r af IL-j hn,‘lher,'‘‘ and foot up the life of a forest 

itfr* li(‘ 

l 2. Who -svju'.m-Iitg ;b csjle, hs’-nng fallen iiito di'sgj-ace at the time 

(/ fh» i. V '■ -IJJ Vikrsija it> not meritionbd heje in BE 3 Even JK re- 

iji if- C Bi.'j va!Lt\varf' 4. Nui ui >1E, BR, S In MS Ee goes home and 
« it- f\‘T lu- stupiitit> * it IS sue nho first s Jggests to Inirs the useless- 
( i-jj, - f . f< ‘f'i'i 6 h'. '•i'jlmitat Ai,d \ ern;, SE, BR (both have also other vss) ; not 
=;; yUi .IB 7, FinVijw '*■ jsj,frj.|iS}U ’’ rouW better express the man’s social position, 
1“ *; .vii.r nor nnije d'-ar; nitiL'iuiika. SE, hlR, JR, mandoTatihipati BR, 
S. .t i -JM 9. A dciorl'WpeT BR, not in JR. 10. So SR. AIR; not in JR; 
"rnjiref ’rIio ghes ct to unoihw man. BR. 11. So in SB, MB. m JR, 

BE ‘l.n Sifci-', f-Mfiieir. ‘J the {rut ‘.the harlot, or the nnspeeified man} considers the 
fr i:i !n,»n* lit for tj-.t; In’sg Eun for herself or himself, and takes it to hjin as a present. 
12. >-ot iTi BE, JR, 13. In MB he finds the truth hy questioning the earner of 
<or><iej»g Br;.;; ja JB net specified. 14 Vs 66 m SB, JR, 504 in JE, BB, others 
O’. IIa ij..3n 'd’.id rtv.ei'.£,<>r;s. MR has hok'^. IS. In JR he does not install his brother. 
1ft. In Jli -.'Rpii S.L awiic. 

.N B, — JR here (iise’xs its Section V, telling bow A'tixaina returned to the City 
la.reC'fgnJS’i'd and i«!E Use throne V conqu'^rmg tlie Agnivetfila. 


Ola. Frame-story : TMrd Section, Part 1. Tie freaciierous Ascetic 
and the Wianiog of the Vampire 

Vikrarou rnltd his kingdom ivei], plea-sing liis subjects. Once a 
nriv4*t| iJHxdk'' r/uTu^ and a^kt the I'mg® to become ius a.ssistant at a 
-jRfiikv.' The kmg agreed. ,So Uiey two W'ont by mglit to a eeme- 
fi'Tj': and th^a" the ascOic. attrmpting to offer up the king’s life as 
a (iaeriiiifj, wni-i IoiifoT onered up.'* At this time a vetala (■vampire 
or drsioni ■?*«» made fav'oniiiiy disposed to the king,^ promist to come 
at Lk call/ and ga w him the eight Magic Powers^ 

1 ;B, BR; jugmJR; siddbaMB. 2, Giving him a fruit SR 3. An 

a^oitieatsrks JE. 4. So SE. Notaing of ibis in MB, BB, On tiie other band JE 
1 ‘f^hik >h>r^ »A hkc lirf other versions, contain this tafe jn Story SI) is much fuller 
i' h& hwf.y tor Rory- of how the vetfik, after telluig the king 35 stories, warned 
h m hSiisti^t &tw"ko and so enabtai him to save himself 5. So SB, MR, BE, in 
JB Uii' hsig the goideii man which the ascetic hoped to get, ’while the 

fx*^Aiis#r over the same gpjwars and praises him. 6. So s-toted only in ME, 
t j£ aiplwd Ij the coum* of the sequel in the others also. 7. So SR, MS' not m 
BS /lb 

^ N.B. — Here M yi^rls Ik Section ATI, toiling of the conversion of Vifcrams by 
Aoohafceox Iljvikflsa. 
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mb. Frame-story: Third Section, Part 2. The Gift of 
Indra’s Throne 

Indra wisht lo interrupt the austerities of Vii^vamitra. ’ For this 
purpose he decided to send whichever nymph, Ranibha or Prvaci, 
could prove herself the better dancer. As each daiined the superiority, 
it was arranged that they should both give exhibitions before tlie 
assembly of the gods. Even then no one could decide between, them; 
so, on the advice of Narada, Indra sent IMatali to summon VTkrama. 
as aji authority, to decide the mailer. Vikrama ® gave the palm to 
TJn^agl. When Indra askt why, his explanation^ showed such in- 
sight and skill that Indra was greatly pleased, and gave him as a re- 
ward a pair of garments ■* and his own beautiful throne. This throne 
Vikrama took back to his city with him; there he set it up. and as- 
cended it in an auspicious moment, and ruled his kingdom. 

JH discards this whole section, and substliutea for it a very short account, as follows 
ladra observed the noble character of Vikrama. and as a token of his admiration 
gave him his own lovely throne. Vikrama performed the eoronation-cepemony for it, 
and mounted it thereafter every day 1. Bit abbrernates the first part of the chapter; 
At this time K. and TJ. dan.st before Indra Those present could discern no difference 
between them, and to decide which was superior In'ira sent for Vikrama. 2. From 
here BS agrees with SR and MR, 3. The details of hia exposition thJIer in the several 
versions, and even, in the case of BR, m the several mss. of the same version. SR puts 
into ins mouth several verses said to be from a Drti'ac<l«tra. 4. So MR, BR ftic giir- 
ments are described in both as agnidhjuta), in SR “ garments and other gifts,.’" 

N.B. — JR here inserts its Section IX, descrtbiag the cultivated and m-tistic life at 
the court of Vifcrama. 


IV. Frame-story: Fourth Section. Death of Vikiuma. and Hidbag 

of the Throae 

After ^ a time ^alivabana was bora in Pratisthfma - of a little girl, 
by the serpent-prince Qesa. Evil omens were seim at Ujjayim, and 
soothsayers ^ foretold the king's dcstniction. The king thought this 
could not be, since bad granted him the boon tha,t be should not 
meet death except at the hands of a son of a two-and'a-half-year-old ^ 
girl The soothsayers® however assmed him that such a one must 
have been born. So the king sent forth his familiar, the vetila, to 
find the boy. Coming to Pratifthana the velala found a little boy 
and girl playing together in the house of a potter, and was told by the 
girl that the boy was her son. This was confirmed by the father of 
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txs 

i!a- P’-I, ii !jr.ihirtu'i,ri. Tile vetilb returned and told Vikrama, The 
M S > >.i !i>T Pr-dj-^tla'.na/ attaekt <;?ali\'a}iaiio,s was struck down 
h} a from ai^ and fled to rjjayim, w-here he diedd The 
rbfuno d'Uh ieft vat'anr-'’ But the chief queen ^ opened her womb 
jtud ya%<- ti,> the iniubterB a &e^-en-months child which she w'as bear- 
hue, .*sti bd> ehiid was made king under ilte guaidian&hip of the mm- 
* But s..-^ there %xtxa no one considered fit to sit on the throne 
of If drrt, fhc niiiuster.' buried it m a pure held at the command of an 
td.i'rcui vou-r. 

1 1 !u‘ urst pfu-t fif thi'! section, dovn to note 5, is wholly omitted in BR and JE, 
wkwii de nt4 i-spbifi why V, mrfht sgaijist 2, In BE Prihasthaaa fas also in 
:bl'’j-y £i. <;- % ;r some mss. of the otber- versions call it Pratistfia The name C^iiva- 
Lwm. ap!>'*u-3 m various fonre:. in the mss of JR', see the Critica! Apparatus, 3. So 
5R the ffliaiitcf Bbsfti JIB- 4. So SH, a year and a day old AIB. 5. In AXB 
Bostd advuies asffiiitsi the tsjiedit'on, and V. at first yields to h:s advice, but later 
fortSi. S. ft ilR ifiv serpent-lojig Aiiants fashions for C- 3. magic army- (ef. 
Suiy ti ‘ whkli rweb V.'s .iriuy. Xo battle ol armies is mentioned or implied in SR. 

S/j SR. MR, BE and JR s ntply say that V. was killed in the battle. 8. In JR the 
jr^pTSJbtkjaa, “ Jlaj&tj of tim Kingdom/' m the form of a eovr cries out “ who will 
pratv-d me ^ la .'^R Bhatp advises an investigation to see if say of the queens are 
piwguaot. S *■ One 'd his wiVi's " SB- 10 None of this sentence in BR. InJBthe 
fflfar.l vjB la named Vikrama.'SfcQa. 


y. Frame-story : Fifth Sectioii. Finding of the Throne foy Bhoja 

Mut:y years pimt, and Bhoja was king ^ m Dhara, the successor of 
the old rijayini as capilid city. In his reign the field where the throne 
was buricsl came into the possession of a brahman, who built a plat- 
form OB the aioand m the center to keep watch ot^er the crop of the 
which wwi untisuaily rich. Once King Bhoja and his court past 
by the fiey on an outing.® and the brahman, standing on the platform, 
ttrurleKiusly eahed to the follow'ers * to come in and eat of the grain. 

they did so, it happened that the brahman just then came 
down ifom the platform to drive oU some birds. Straightway he began 
to pmtest agai2«t the intrusion of the courtiers, reviling them as de- 
strvyen of a brahmarfis property As they hastily left the field, he went 
up again oa the platform, and invited them to come back; but then 
coimij^ down again, he drove them off as before. This strange be- 
liavior was reswrted to the Mug,* who suspected that there was some- 
llfing unusual about the place, and mounted the platform himself, 
rhereupon he was strBjgbtway filled with the most generous desires 
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and instincts Reflecting on the wonderfui power of the place (vs 
238),® he purchast the field of the hrahman (who bargained about it 
in true oriental style),® and caused the mound to te dug up, whereupon 
the beautiful throne was revealed But it proved impossible to move 
it from the spot, until on the advice of a minister offoriags were made 
to the genii of the place; then it moved easily The king and the 
minister converst on ihe advantages to a king of a wise minister 
(vs 342) d and the minister discoiirat at length on the duties of both a 
king and a minister; his point was illustrated (in SR, MR) by the 
story of the Jealous King and the Ungraieful Prince (Sections VI and 
WI). 

1. This is the point with, which JR begins its narration (after the introducfion. 1) . 
The first part of this section is merely siunmanzed in JR, a nuserly brahman became 
generous whenever be mounted on this platform; he notlst this fact (himself*) and 
reported it (’) to the king, who had come from the city on an ootuig; the king mounted 
the platform, etc. -—Por VarR, see below fi, A hunt ER, and perhaps SR (the 
word used m it, vaiiiall. is not certamh 3. To the king and his followers SR. 4. The 
king was himself present SE. 5. This vs m all recessions, mcloding VarR. 6. The 
bargainiiig is not mentioned m BR, JR; and even the purchase is omitted in BB, 
7. The whole conversation between the king and the minister b omitted m JR fand 
TarR); in VarR the adnee, even, is not given by a minister bat by a dinne voice- 
SR and MR follow each other very closely at this point; but SR does not contain 
vs S-J2, altho it Is found in both MR and BR. 

With the end of this section BR and JR pass at once to Section tTH (JR m), 
onuHing Sections \T and VII (which JR, howev'er, inserts in its Story f). 

N.S, — VarR has a wholly different aceoant of the events leading up to the finding 
of the throne, which is worth aotmg, both because thw is the only serious div'ergence 
between VarR and JR in the whole work, and because VarR’s aceoimt shows striking 
resemblances to certain non-Sanskrit versions of the story, I summarize it as foilows. 

Near BhSrS. lived a husbandman named yajhadatta, who built a platform in his 
field to prevent depredation by wild bea.«ts. (The word used for platform is here 
maftca, which is the word used in SR and iUS, whJe BR and JH use mclaka’) When 
he went up there to protect his crop he always began acting like a king, so that his 
neighbors were amazed and said: “ What nonsense he talks' *’ The king heard of 
it, and (suspecting possible treason) came and caused a eertam well-trusted minister 
to mount the platform in his own presence, and tlie minister talkt in the same way. 
The long was amazed, and inferred that there must be some marvelous qiialitj about 
the field. So in order to get out the superior object which he thought mu*t be buried 
there, he caused to be dug, etc. (from this point with JH, ercept for the diSermce 
mentioned in note 7, above). 
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Yl tmi iaBK . Fr$m 2 -stoiy: SisUi Section, The jealous King and 
the ungrateful Prince, Part 1 


It. fill’ oVy tif lived a king named Xanda, n*i)o had a sort 

V^.iV.iDjd.s,' a ndm-ier Bahu<;ruta, and a queen Blianumatl. He was 
m; loud i>i ki' fjueen that he (ould not leave iier for a minute, and even 
hri'Ugh; I * »• into t lie public assembly with liim His minister remarkl 
on the ai.Mvsjjb'n; bs of this action, prompted by too great love,® and 
feh j? hi-, duly CO remonstrate with the king. Tie king admitted the 
force of ids oljjecHoa-, but pleaded that be could not bear to have 
oyf of his sisrhi The minister then suggested that the 
king '-ho'ild have a painter paint her portrait and place it on the trail 
in the Assembly, where he could look at it. The king thought this 
g{K>ii ridvke, and hud tlie queen sit for a painter, who painted her with 
ad the eharactensiic marks of a pudmlnl* or perfect woman. The 
king iikc^] the poHrait, and showed it to his guru, Chraddnandana,' for 
his in-pec lion, C- criticized the artist for not portraying a mole like 
d on the left liip of the queen. When the king heard this, 

after he lud examined und found that she had sucli a mole, “ he was 
fdJe*} with jeuku.s anger, thinking that must have had. improper 
relations 7/ith her. He told all to the minister, who thought it best to 
h. cf.fiforni to the king’s state of mind, and did not oppose him.'^ 
Tile kiii 4 orJ-red him to kill Bahucruta took him and bound 

him pui^licly and led him away.'^ But reflecting that whelher the 
kirg rigii? or wrong in h:s s-uspieion it would be a sin to murder a 
brahiminp the mmhler conceakd Q ht the cellar of his ovm housed® 
smi reported to the king that his emumands were fulfilled. 


T ^ reflection. 

1 In MB te line- noE whew ier iv die painter, bui only telJs bim tiuat she is a padniisi. 
JSawsTrhffieaioBUii-^orclpjulHjjcJ, 5. Or'^nanda; the mss. of all versions vary 
Mk the fair waih the pamtw to show it to C , m SR C. happened to be present 
S. iV«&nimatjonisnor.ineatic®edinJR, 7. In MR he advi.es caution 


h U I'VtTl'flrvL 
t«, V) t 


t % oaSs;. 


to JR lie reflects tuat the greatness of the great is their ds'struc- 

I -f . i.. I die unreliability of kings, hut consoles 

hm^rd Uf thiokmg that gc«)d dettk are » protection k danger. 9. ‘'A distinemsht 

. }t I'n f ^ “brahman-murder-’ is the phrase used 

s.enniJK. 10, la a cave MR. In JRhei^uotesai-aoahastyaction. 11 Not in JR. 
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Vn (not in BR). Frame-story; Seventh Section. The jealous King 
and the ungrateful Prince, Part 2 

Once as the king’s son Tijayapala was going forth to hunt, evil 
omens occurred. His friends * tried to restrain him, but he scorned the 
evil omens. His advisers^ deprecated this (vs hut :n vain; 

the prince insisted on going out. (His loss of sense indicated his ap- 
proaching destruction: vs 63©.)* The prince went into the forest, 
pursued a boar.* got into the jungle, and became separated from his 
followers,® who returned to the city. He lost sight of the boar.'^ and 
came to a beautiful lake. Bismomiting and tying his horse " to a 
tree he drank of the water and laj' down under the tree to rest, A 
tiger came up; the horse * broke away and ran to the city, while the 
prince climbed the tree; but seeing a bear ’’ above he became still 
more frightened. The bear reassured him, and the prince, acknowl- 
edging himself as his suppliant,* exprest gratitude. The tiger re- 
mained at the foot of the tree. At night the prince became sleepy, 
and on the bear’s invitation went lo sleep in his bosom. The tiger 
urged the bear to throw him down to be eaten, since he was a hunter 
and s natural enemy of beasts, and would return only evil for good. 
The bear refused ou the ground that he was his suppliant. After- 
wards the prmce awoke, and the bear slept while the prince watcht. 
The tiger urged him to threw the bear down, as being a beast and so 
unreliable (vss 843,195).* He declared that the bear was intending to 
eat him hiiuselfd^’ and promist to let the prince go in peace if he would 
throw the bear down. The prince did so, but the bear caught on an 
intermediate branch The prince was greatly frightened The bear 
told him that his e%'il dt*ed> must bring their own fruition, and curst 
him with insanity, he was to go about constantly saying sa, se, mi, 
ra.“ At dawn the tiger and the bear went away, while the prince 
wandered about insane. His horoc meanwhile returned to the city, 
and the people reported it to the king, who recollected the evil omen 
of the day before,^* and suspecting the worst went with his retinue 
to the forest. There he found his son. mad and saying notiiing but 
sa, se, mi, rft,’* and brought lum to the city. In spite of the great e.^t 
efforts with amulets, charms, medicines, etc., the prince could not be 
cured. The king reflected that ^aradjlnandana, whom he imd killed 
wdthout cause, could have easily cured him. The ministep replied 
that fate had decided that matter once for all; but he advised ** the 
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kVjif S- have osxK-hmnimi made, offering half Hi kingdom to ^'boso- 
. r /’,u- ike prince TJn^ was done. The minister reported 

it f still hidden m his cellar, ^ told him 

to t. -if tie- king Uat lie had at borne a certain seven-year-old girld* 
VI ho >ould he ahie io care the prince Hearing this the king came to 
T h* leinistcrh ima-e with his court and with the mad prince; and Q.> 
c ht iiiJid a curtain, s}voke succe.ssirel 3 ' the four vss 638, 6*80, 466, 
&nd ;-il, c.'.th of vshidi in the Sanskrit begins with one of the four 
Tv iLdilt - .-a. Hf'. ml rfid‘ After each verse the prince dropt one of the 
four ‘'V llahles he had kept repeating, and after the fourth verse he 
biT.tisn I'M rh*<''i ly iiormah The prince then told the story of the hear 
and the tfcer. The king with vs ^-20 askt tlie supposed girl how' she 
km-w about ail this, and with vs 308 C- replied that he knew it by the 
vJ'iwer of Sara^vatv, that is Divine ’Wisdom personified, e%'en. as he 
k«*“W of Bhanamati's mole. In amazement the king drew the curtain 
and k'., and bowed before him. The nunister then told of what 
he ii&^l d<me; the king complimented and rewarded him, and remarkt 
«n the ealue of having such men about a king.^’ 


1, So MK: ttf raiaisto."’-. son BtiddliisSgara SS. In JB nottmg is said about the 
att'Hipt to rain him ; irf ctiswigarded the omens and went 2. In both SB and MB. 
3. r“?lfv twn, ttifch the Vs. occurs m SR and one ms, of MR, but nas probably 
St#; Ir, fin ttiif test of MR. S« tJve and the Critical Apparatus 4 Ante- 

^.pc ‘"'H. fi. ■%<> followers ntMitJoued in JR 6. Horse not mentioned here in JR; 
hii* 5t b Kavitioned in all Y. Ape, m which the deity of the tree was incarnate 
JR 'Rhh i' «re»tJy a}>brevia»< th#’ foiloR-ing ooiloeiuyh 8. This acknowledgment only 
m SR, 9. These i Si, cot m >IR. 10 Not m JR 11 JB vi for sa, siace vs 038 begins 
wJhv.sfi JR. 12. Nut nxendoned ui JR. IS. Tins clause sot ta JR. 14, Thesugges~ 
iwn a mdc bv the king in 8il 15. Age not mentioned m SE; a sevea-year-old 
Aiiigbter of C** ME. 16. To the care where C- vas, MR 17. The king’s closing 
SjKwJi is very tunef in JR; simply one sentence of thanks to Bahupruta. 


vm Frame-story : Eighth Section, Bhoja’s first Attempt to 
Mount the Throne 

FIvawl by the mmisicr’s hale and its moral, ^ King Bhoja went to 
DhiirS. tskiag the tbniae with him. He erected a beautiful hail of a 
tlso!i*;aad r-okmns, and set up the throne in it. He caused to be 
brnught together all the paraphernalia ^ for the royal coronation; 
vHlow orpiment/ mustardd tonneric,® sandalwood,® and durva- 
planls,' and ¥8ater from sacred wateiing-plaees; * various kinds of 
Irttife/ and other auspicious objects. He had the earth with its seven 
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continents depicted on a tiger's skin/® and set up beside it a sword,'® 
a white parasol, and cliowries, as emblems of royalty. Bralimans 
skilled in the Vedas and bards knowing genealogies sang bis praises; 
his virtuous wives, blest with children, waved lamps (in the nirajana- 
rite) before him; instruments of music were sounded.'- Clad in his 
royal splendor, at the moment prescribed bj’ the soothsayers he 
advanst to mount the throne, and put his foot on the head of one of 
the statues: but the statue .spoke to him mth a human voice and de- 
clared that only one haying rare magnanimity was worthy to mount 
the throne.’^ He replied with vs 143,'=' saying that when plea-sed he 
was wont to give away a lac and a quarter The statue replied 
censuring his self-praise (vss 145, OS),*' whereupon Bhoja was astonisht 
and ashamed,'® and askt to hear of the magnanimity of Mm whose 
throne this was. 

1. By his words BR; r»ot m JE. 2. Not in SR. Tlie order ia which the following 
details are mentioned vanes in the different versions. 3, Not in SR, 4 So MR. JR, 
“ di’iine herbs ” SB 5. 1V£B. JR. 6 Not SE. 7 Not SB. 3. SR. JR. 9 SB, 
JR. 10. Not SR. 11, Not JR, winch however mentions muusters, grand viziers, 
generals, and vassals besides bards. 12 MR, BR IS MR. BE, in an auspicious 
moment ” JR. 14 *’ magaanimity worthy of this throne ’’ JR, “ magnanimity like 
tliat of Vikramarka " BR; such magnammity ” or ” magnanimity such as he had ” 
(no name mentioned) SR, ME. 15 This vs in BR, JR, and a close equivalent in MR; 
SR simply “ I grant to all suppliants what is suitable to each occasion." IR So. 
clearly, MR; for SR see the preceding note, for BR and JR sec mv note to the pas- 
sage in the Critical Apparatus, at end of vol. i7. BR and JR perhaps mean “ a 
whole lac " or ‘'more than a lac ” instead of “a lac and a quarter." 17. Vs 145 BR, 
JR. vs 98 SR, MR; other vss to like effect in SR, MR, JR. 18. So SR. JR. 

1. Story of the First Statuette. Vikraina’s Rule for Giving in Alms 

King Vikratiia’& perroanent rale of action was to give 1000 pieces 
of money upon the mere sight of a beggar, 1&,UOO‘ to one to wrhom he 
spoke, 100,000 if he (the king) smiled, and a rrore (a fabulously large 
sum; aocuratelj', 10,000,000) if his favor was won. 

This IS eicprest by vs m SR and MR, by vs 103 in BR and JR. In SR, MR, 
and BR this constitutes the whole of the first “ story ”, it la preceded and foliowcid 
only by introductory and closing senteoces, lu JR this vs is the closing vs of the 
story, which in its opening part undiartakcs to tell the origin of the custom, namely 
the episode of the modest beggar who fe aUeged to have told to the ktag the story of 
the Jealous King and &e TJngrateful Prince See the text, and p, siu f. 
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Z. Story of the Second Statuette. The Braimaa’s tmsuccessful 

Sacrifice 

\"kziat.n once ^*'nt forth agents to observe the noteworthy things 
,.r )h.- e,^rtl) ii'jd repr.rf to him ^ One of them returned and told the 
,t stride on Mtmnt Citrakfita, where Bowed a stream of holy 
rLur: tte wJiler possert the power of showing w'hether one who 
in it wa^ l:ol> or wieked. If holy, the water on his body was 
f lear: if wh-kt'd. it m^eurm blaek.^ Kear by was a brahman^ who had 
f.ir . 1 , fi*ng time irt'uo making .sacrifice in a vow of silence, no one knew 
iiow long, or why 1'he a'^he> of his burnt-offerings were piled up 
CTiOUnt aiii-hich.^ The king went w'ltn Bis iniorniaiit to the place, prov ed. 
his righteoU'iiOiiS bi" bathing m the water, visited the brahman, and 
askt him how long he had been sacrifiemg. “ 100 years. The king 
offered a *,iorifice hianelf in the brahman's ® behalf, but in vain. The 
king then started to offer his own head for the brahman; thereupon 
the gfxMess I'^ecame appeased and offered him a wish. In response to 
bi« quer\ she had not granted the brahman his wish, the goddess 
csfdaiiied that it was beeau.se the brahman had not the right spirit 
In hift .-.acrifici^ / vs, 8, 33tf, 447').*’ The king then askt as his boon that 
the brahman^ receive in's desires, to which the goddess agreed,® 


1 .So of tins in BK the story is tofd the king by a chance traveler from 

foir) 45 n rKirti". 2 th.i> i, not ^pc* ifically stated, but dearly understood, m BE SE 
tf R ntUc d’-tferent, bathjfg here a man became free from all guilt, but a wicked 
mall made, *Jie vafer bkek. 3. JE here vidyasarlijaka, magician, but below vipra! 
f f 1 . 01 ? 7 The argui'ientum of JR also calk him a brahman (mukhaja) 4. This is 
iKfl I'uiud iu JE 6 JE hf>re inserts vs 61 and onitts the following sentence, 6. SE 
and JE Irftve all three vas ‘but JR puts vs 3?>C into the mouth of the king); 3IE and 
BE have vs* 8 and 3t}<> but lack 41-7. 7. Here lipra in JE, cf- note 3. 8 SE adds a 
h Clinch she go'ldess praises the king’s generosity. 


3. Story of the Third Statuette. The Sea-God’s Gift of Four Magic 

Jewels 

Vikrama ' wss both generous and resolute (vss 131,179 ® in praise 
of with hilusion in the latter to the story of the Weaver as 

Onee he reflected tfiat wealth and fortune were uncerlain 
>,vs 175) * and that the best use of money was to spend it on pious 
ob;e<t?. He accordingly instituted a great festival of sacrifice and 
aluif, iBVjtiag all gods and men; and he sent a brahman to summon 
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the sea-god. The brahman paid his respects to the sea, and invited 
him, but received no response at first, and turned back disappointed/ 
as he was returning, the sea-god met him in human form and assured 
him of his friendly- feeling for Vikrama (distance is no bar to friend- 
ship, vss 305, 213 «) And he sent to the king the hand of the brah- 
man four jewels, which fnmisht respectively gold, an army, food, and 
ornaments. When the brahman returned, the sacrifice was over, and 
all the fees dispenst, ' so, as a fee, the king offered the brahman Ids 
choice of the four jewels He askt to consult his family, but it turned 
out that his son wanted the arnay, his wife food, his daughter-in-law 
ornaments, while he himself preferred gold,® Saddened by the quarrel 
which arose, the brahman brought back the jewels to the king and told 
him of their inability to agree on a choice; whereupon the king gave him 
all the jewels.® 

1. BE. has nothing of the first sentence. 2. Both vss m SR, JR, ilR 3 ilR in- 
terpolates the Trhole story of die Weaver as I'lsnu m a condenst form 4. Not in SR 
5 In JE the sea-god at once appears before him and gives him the message and the 
jewels, m BE apparently likewise (at least no delay is mentioned}. 6 Both t.ss 
only in SE and ME, but JE has \'s 337 of hke meaning. BE omits even the senti- 
ment. 7 Not mentioned in BE. 8 The quarrel and the arguments used by each 
are given with some detail m SR and MR; BE on the other hand is very brief, and 
does not even specify which person chose uhich jewel. 9. SR closes with vs 228, 
addrest by the narrating statue to Bhoja, apropos of the natural tendency to generosity 
shown by Vikraina, 


4. Story of the Fourth Statuette. Vikrama^s Gratitude Tested by 

Devadatta 

In Vikrama's city * *was a verj' learned brahman, who was childless. 
His wife urged him to do something to procure a son ® He replied that 
a man might obtain wealth by effort, and knowledge by obedience to 
a teacher, but that glory and offspring may be obtained only by the 
favor of ^iva (vs 370 SR, MR, vs S82 MR, JR). She urged him 
then to undertake to propitiate ^iva, and he consented, ^iva ap- 
peared to him in a dream and promist him a son if he would perform 
a certain rite.® So he received a son, and named him Devadatta 
After all the prescribed ceremonies had been performed for him, in 
the course of time the boy became himself a householder. Then his 
father, seeing him skilled in all the arts, gave him sage counseP* and 
went away on a pilgrimage.* Devadatta was gathering firewood in the 
forest one day when the king, hunting a boar,** lost his way there, and 
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fflio pui.kd faiui to tlie citr The king rewarded him 
-hi!*' hjj! ‘■o-Joe ufterwardh was heard to remark that he could 
never fee- free froni f !'!.*- sefwice " To try him D. stole the king’s son 
atA id i inns in 'ti' own house. He sent his own servant ’ with one of 
foi l-rinee's ornaments to the market to sell it. and the king’s men, 
Ki-iti m .hsfres' nerf sparchmff even’where for the prince, found 
'f < mill. lUth f he ornament and arrested him. Tpon his statement D 
■H, - ii !’0 ,tr«s'--ttd and hrought to the king, who questioned him, D, 
viid 'hat oiK of ftivetoii.-'iiess * he had killed the prince to obtain his 
vaiuahst urnamerif ^ ^ Idle cotindllors cried out m horror and advised 
varji-u-; jmni'hnit-nt.s: f.af the king, saving that D 's service to him 
■cvas not evon yet repaid.’* set him free.*® D. then brought the prince 
ba'-fc and enplaned the purpose of his trick. The king remarkt that no 
gotxi man eouid forget a service done.” 

1 Fjf.t of tL^ /^ton *r<elve^n the tti-o stars) waatuig in BB, Trhkh does not 
tiir tratmii. 2. instt-ad of t!i,& and tlie following sentences JS saj's* his wife 
asL* ;uns ts ■’ry tv ofnain a eon hv a ceremony to prhch he replied that only 
'k»oish: rt,-sinipihh thi-s; ncvertheiess to piease her he tried to propitiate his familj/ 
ikii/, A.s'1 tuallv ^uctwiwl in gtttof? a son 3 In SR his dream is interpreted for 
lam hj l^ariied 4. Hunting not 01161111001 x 1 m JR. 5. With an office SR (also 
ols'T waj«< wd MR, w^ith riches BR, with honors JR 6 “ Some one " here 
criifi xw admiration for th*' kiinc’s virtue SR 7 He himself sells the ornament BR, 
M the anruitientom !<- JR 8 So SR and MR, having conceived hate for the pnnce 
Jii, m f'aSfVJ sUt<xi BR 9 In SR some of tliose present express amazement that 
learned a n^sn < oiihl «*san<k such a cn»ie while others e.tplain it by the theory of 
fcarrms. 10 The ki',g iismsclf first orders Mm punisht, but then retracts the order 
fiS 11 Ih aho l> , “laving it was ail the fault of tarma and so unavoid- 

JiMo Sl£ 12 JR here Ims ar. insertion like SR at note 0 13 This iast remark only 
;n .SR i»id BK. SK s fuses vitli praise of tise king by D. 14. So SR and MS, closely 
IwsiW slid at great length, not ir JS 


S. Stoiy of fhe Fifth Statuette. The Jewel-Carrier’s Dilettnna 

A ifw idler c*me mid sold (ordinary) jewels to the king,® and after- 
wards -“hotied hiin a jewel of very rare beauty. The king bought this 
aKo fur a erwe,® and ai-ki if he had any others like it. The merchant 
.-v,4fu hr had ten at Itooic. The king therefore sent a servant with him, 
bidding luffi bring the jewtis back within eight » days. He went •* 
m*l gut the jew eh, and as he was retm-ning, near the city he came upon 
^ swolka torrent- which he could cot cross. Asking a boatman to 
take him over, ne met with a refusal, on the ground that snch a swollen 
ihiT wis dangerous ivss 456 , messenger said this was an 
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exceptional case, should prevail in spite of the general rule 

(vs 661) Being questioned he explained that the case was exceptionai 
because the king’s business was concerned. The boatman then offered 
to take him over for five of the ten jewels; and the messenger con- 
sented, so as to fulfil the king’s command. He brought the remaining 
five jewels to tlie king at the appointed time, and explained the loss 
of the other five, quoting vss 89, 90' to show the sanctity of a king’s 
commands The king was plea.sed and gave him the other five jewels 
as a reward. 

1 SE does not mention these ordinarj’ jewels. 2 So JR , SR and MR for 
a large sum. but MR mentions ten crores as the prsce of the ten sbmlar jevc-ls, aud 
SR puts their price at sis crores apiece. BR similarly mentions a crore and a qiiarUr 
apiece as the price of the ten jewels In SR the kmg appeals to “ judaes of ^ew'eis ” 
to fix the price of this rare jewel; and similarly m MR to fix the price of the tea others 
which he sends after. This seems to he hinted at in JR also 3 Pour BR, JR 4. AH 
that follows of the messenger’s adventures MR puts mto the messenger's own mouth, 
he tells it to the king on his return. 6. Vs 456 only in SR, JR, 229 only in SR, MR 
6 BR oimts this whole sentence, and the vs is not found in MR either. 7. Vs 89 in 
all, 90 only in MR, JR. while BR has the similar vs 88 


6. Story of the Sixth Statuette. Vikrama Gratifies a Ijring Ascetic 

Once in the spring Vikrama went into a pleasure-grove (elaborately 
described) to enjoy amorous delights with his women (also described 
W'ith much detail). ^ Near here was a shrme of Capdl,* ’where a certain 
ascetic dwelt in celibacy. His passions were aroused by the sight of 
the king’s harem, and he reflected that asceticism was foohsh, and 
that he might better apply to the king and obtain worldly deliglits ® 
He did so, saying that after 50 ■* years of penance the goddess had 
become propitiated,' and had sent him to King \ikrama to obtain 
fulfilment of his desires, alleging that she had given the king instrue- 
tion.s as to what to give liim The king knew this story to be false,® 
but because the man was a suppliant he granted his desires, built a 
city for him, and gave him untold riches and many beautiful women." 

1. BR has nothing of thus 2. JR does not mention this, simply an ascetic m the 
forest. S. This sentence not in BR 4 SoSR, BR; 100 years MR, no period named 
JR 5 In SR the goddess is represented to have eommanfltt! him directly to become 
a family man ('^ householder G. In JR he refiects on the difiSctJty of completely 
conquering the passions, and the dangar which the sight of women bongs to » celibate 
7. Curiously, ME does not mdude women in the gift. 
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7- Storj’ of fee Seventh Statuette. Two headless Bodies brought 

to Life by Vikrajma 

was king aD p<*op]e were virtuous and pure (their 
1 in Jit'S an- euinjK'ruUd in eiosely parallel details by SK, JIE. JH). 
Jn !»■', t'l^y lh«T(‘ d\v<'!i a veiy rieh merchant named Dhanada, who in 
etfftf* bi*<aret' /.Vtare that worldly goods are of no permanent value, 
and Hutudd I’f only to p<*r/orm deeds of righteousness. So he 
a.'V!. 'srt.’iv enormous sums in Urgess, following the orthodox prescrip- 
iios's ' fitr making gif Is. To fully consecrate his acts he undertook a 
plicrim.tgt^ to DvdmvRtf io visit Krsna Embarking tvith many 
r, u^thy iH-rsoU', on a i^hip lie came first to an island in the sea, where was 
a shriTie -jf the (Tn-at Gtxldess * Xear her statue he sarr the headless 
ItCHii#*-^ of i* vnm and a woman, with an inscription stating that they 
vodid (tmue back to life again if anyone offered bis own head to the 
giwlde's < Going on* to Bvaravatl he worship! Krsna^ and received 
his pjvor. ana returning' tuld the king about what he bad seen on the 
hhud. The king vent thither Math him, and beholding the laaivel 
off t- mi cut off hi.s own head The goddess^ slept b j ui howevei, 
and gTHuhd him a Imon. the king askt that life and a kingdom ^ be 
givf-r. to tli*' pair, to which the goddess* agreed.^ 

1 BK I’.'i', uj'Hujj,' of Dliiinaila or ilia adveuxures, nor of the first part of the story. 

'.Iiud 4nd the corpses is told to the king by an unnamed wanderer. 

5. iJr.il of gift. " JJp ■ Hraia,irjV book on gifts ” SB. See p. iiii, above- 3. JB 
h&'‘ it>’ihi£t 2 JMiit l)vS.Tii\HU i>y Kr^ns; it is suapiy a pilgrimage,” 4 Candi BB, 
Bh’!vs'i«’iar. nR. Unati JR: (,iva' MR. 5. la JR he refiecte on the necessity of 
ofiirrs if it iv M f«iuer. 6 In SB and iXB the couple become ahve 
jiS »v-5£. m dt - King puts fu, suord to hh, throat, and without his eitprest 'ftvsh, 7. Not 
m BH. 8. In Jg the guddess replies that the figures w-ere placed there only to uvaI-p 
triai ‘£ grsal nim. stnplving that thej were a mere semblance, not a realit'v. 

8. Story of the Eighth Statuette. Vikrama causes a Water-tank 

to be Filled 

King Vikrama scat out hw spies 'over the earth (vs some® 

of thim rxme l>.ick and told him of a water-tank dug by a certin very 
rich Liervhant in the knd of Kashmir. A shrine of Visiiu Resting-on- 
tluvmater'' was ,set up there, but in no way could water be made to 
stay m t h.* tank, A voice in the air declared that water would stay there 
i? only & mas w:th the $2 superior marks should offer his life's blood, 
ihe mm-hant set up an image containing ten bharas of gold,® and 
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offered it to any such, man who would offer his blood Hearing of this 
the king went thitber, and reflecting® that life is transitory at best 
and can be most profitably spent m serving others, determined to 
offer his blood. The deity however eheckt him and granted his desire 
that the pond be filled with water; and the king left the spot without 
being seen by any one/ and without taking the golden image.® 

1 Not so BH, 'where the king himself in his wanderings comes to the place, which is 
not located defimtely. 2 Only SR and JR After this ’■'s SR inserts a dissertation 
on duties of king to subjects. 3. Two JIR; one JR; “ his spies " SR. 4 No shrine 
or god named in BR, JR 6 So BR, JR. In AIR it is seven images, iashioned of 
se^en crores of gold. In SS more elaborately, he erects a dming pa'viiion and invites 
all people to come and eat, and offers to aU who come a present of 100 blmras of gold, 
on condition that they offer themselves. In JR also a house of refuge or hospice is 
erected, 'where people are entertained, and the image is put in it 6 These reflec- 
tions not found m JR, BE. 7. This is allnded to only in JR and MR. in both of 
'which the king specially requests the deity not to tell of his coining. 8, Stated oaij 
m JR, but imphed m all. 


9. Story of the Ninth Statuette. The fair Courtezan who was 
Visited by a Demon 

King Vikrama^ bad as his minister Bhatti/ as his sub-vizier 
Govinda,® as Ms general Candracekhara,^ as his house-priest Trivi- 
krama.® This Trivikrama had a son Kamalakara, who was a way- 
ward youth, over-indulged and lazj% and spent his time in amusements 
rather than in study.® His father once remonstrated with him, saying 
that tho he had obtained birth as a man and a braliman,'^ he was wast- 
ing his opportunities and making himself no better than a beast by 
not pursuing knowledge (vs 524) ; ® praise of knowledge.® Kamalakara 
was shamed by these words, and vowed not to see his father’s face 
again until he had acquired perfect knowledge. He went to the land 
of Kashmir and sat at the feet of the teacher Candramauli; for thus 
may knowledge be acquired (vs 215).®* From him he won at last the 
charm of perfect knowledge (siddhasarasvatamantra).^® Returnmg 
he came to the city ol Kafici,"® where he saw a courtezan “ Naramo- 
hini; she was so beautiful that all men were mad with love for her, 
but whoever visited her by night was MUed by a rak^asa.^® K. re- 
turned and told this to the king, who went to the city and was 
amazed by the beauty ot N. Going to her house he was hos^ixtably 
entertained and waited for the night, hiding in ambush for the rakgasa. 
The demon came at midnighl,®* and seeing K. sieepn^ alone was 
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SiIkuI to depiirl,'“ Vikrama stopt him and killed him. In deep 
f,TiiiiPiu(- X. oiTc-red to do ’R-hatever the king might ask; and he gave 
l;i*r to Karnuliikara and returned to his city. 

1, Fir^t t*it of t"i*’ “iti-ry not in BR: a servant of tke king (tiimamed) is sent to 
f-V’^®«onIi}sretiirasee?NaramoIunI. 2. NotinJR, 3. SR; 
n<-.f n JU 4, C*<jvitids'’aiiJiu MR (evidently an accidental combiaatzon of 
tL»' nmne of SK *ith tKIsj. not in JR, B. Tripu,5kara JB 6 Much. 

1'. JB. Tsfudi mf rely ^aj's that he was a dunce. 7. No mention of brahman- 
h I'd in JR. 8 SR, JB. in MR an efjuivalent, vs 551. 8 . In a number of different 
'v^'-s. 10. N.tt m JP, 11. CandracOda MR. 12 Not in SIB. 13. This word used 
mSR, IH not in MR. 14 Nanti JR (but VarEKafid!); not named BB. The king 
of thrciH h nfl.rnej.VnaagasenaSR.JayascnaMR 16. King’s daughter BE; “woman” 
SR. ME 16. Unknown how or by %yhat means the lovers jierisht, BE. 17, He is 
kmdiv rw'vd'v ed by bis fam'Iy and gives, an exhibition of his skill in science before the 
king SRr MR. In JR, BB we are told tliat K (or the “ servant ”1 fell m love with N. 
when fest saw her, this is implied in the others too 18 In the second watch SR; 
iisa- not specified JR. 15. Not m JE. 


iO. Story of the Tenth Statuette, Vifcrama obtains a magic 
Charm from an Ascetic 


^ Once tkw eanx to rjjaymi* a very learned and far-famed ascetic. 
The king ‘-'eat men to test him* and summon him into his presence; 
but the it^<,*vttc rt'fused fo come, having no interest in kings or any 
wfirkily na'tttzTs 'vs 48(1).* So the king went himself to see him, and 
vniovz-d i.is conversation on learned topics for a Jong time. Once he 
a-kt him his age: ^ but the ascetic refused to answer the question, 
age being fn him a matter of no moment, and it being possible thru 
wwtic practice (o prolong life indefinitely. The king askt how this 
Kugtit he done, and the ascetic told him. The king accordingly spent 
a year is contiaeace and asceticism in the forest, reciting a charm 
laughf him by the ascetic, and at the end of that time performed a 
su-nUt^.; from the sacrificial fireplace came forth a man, who gave the 
kmn a fmit giving freedom from old age, disease, and death,® as 
by the ascetic. On the way to the city the king met an aged 
bralmiaa afflicted by a plag«e,« and gave him the fruit. 


1 M iw prm-ik^y omits the fir^t part; ihu king once met a inahapu™,a, 
h«w namortahfy cotjd be obtained, to which the samt repKed giving 
cWrzn. etc. 2. In JR he bids them find out whether he leahv is learned, and 

“* T rr ^ the summons itself a test 

ke z»i ttxae he wwild have showed iumseif a byjximte}: in SB (in which the 
aotcse prwt s* !k- scasseager) m mention is made of the test 3, The vs only in SB, 
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JE. 4. Tius and the following, including iiie manner of getting the fruit, are changed 
in JB.; the king quotes several v&s on the b3es3ings of aiceticLsm, whereupon the 
ascetic js pleased and gives him the fruit outright, telling iuin its power. Test with 
SE, MB; so also BB, barrmg the question as to the ascetic's age, 5. Only immor- 
tality BE; only freedom from disease JB. 6. An aged brahman BE; a sick and plague- 
afflicted man. JE; a brahman whose body was so wasted with leprosy that he could 
not perform his snored duties SE (m some detail, mth w;s)c an aged and deformed 
and diseased brahman ME. 


II. Story of the Eleventh Statuette- Vicarious Sacrifice for a Man 

who was Dedicated to an Ogre 

While Vitrama was wandering about the earth ^ he stopt once by 
night under a tree where dwelt a venerable bird * named Long-lived 
(Ciraihjivin). At night his bird-friends gathered together.® and be 
askt them^ about their doings during the day. One of them was in 
great grief this night; being askt to declare the cause, he at first re- 
fused, on the ground that it would do no good ® But being urged on 
the ground that sorrow is relieved by the telling of it, he told a story 
of a city ® subject to a rak§asa, where each household in turn had to 
give a man a day as food for the raksasa. The turn had now come 
to a brahman.” a friend of the speaking bird’ in a former birth, who 
must sacrifice himself or his only son. Therefore the bird was grieved, 
as befits a friend. The king hearing this went thither by his magic 
sandals,^ and took his se-it upon the sacrificial rock, waiting for the 
rak§asa.® The raksasa came and was astonisht to see bis cheerful 
expression, and learning that he was giving himself for others offered 
to grant him any desire. The king obtained from him the premise to 
abstain from eating men henceforth. 

1, SB e-vplaias that V. did aot need to take great thought for his kingdom, becmise 
his authority was so mighty JR inserts a vs on the heaftfit*; of travel. 2, A hwd- 
Mng SE, MB. 3. They brought him food SE. 4 They askt each other BR, JH- 
5, No meation of the hesitation in telling the story in SLR, BE, nor of the grief in 
ME. 6. In an island in mid-ocean BK, JK. 7. Not of the speaker, but of a heron 
whom he had met during the day, and who told him the story hlE. It is thmfore 
the heron a ho shows grief in ME. 8. Only BE, JE mention the sandals. S. In 
JR he sends away the man whom he found sitting there (the allotted victiai). 10. “Hie 
conversation between the rSksasa and the king varies in details in the diSerent recea- 
sions. BR compresses it greatly, while in SB it is verj’ long, and contains a imBaber of 
vss fespecially four which form a samon addrest by the long to the deoton on the 
sin of tflViog life). 11, Merely a “man” (not a brahman) BE, JE. 
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IZ, Story of the Twelfth Statuette. The spendthrift Heir, and 
the Woman tormented by an Ogre 

fii ‘\'ikranj;''' ciiy dtt-eit a lich merchant named Bhadrasenad whose 
^o !1 named PnriUidanid When Bh died, P. began to waste his 
extiavcganllj. Hk friends" warned him to save his money, 
esdfmg lairnlion to the great power of weaith; but he replied that there 
V fts no use i’l hoarding money, and that one should live for the present 
‘Uv. dnce wJut is to be muj,t be (v.ss SOS, 432).^ So he spent all his 
w« allh: niio when he had become poor his friends and kinsmen would 
Boi have anj thing to do with him.* So rehectmg on the changes that 
brings, and findmg life at home unbearable, he left the city. 
And in a distant knd*' as he alept by night m a house near a grove, he 
heard the voice of a woman in distress calling from the grove for help. 
He askt tho pt^ople of the place w'hat it meant, but they could not tell 
him- He returned home, and told this storj'" to Vikiama. V, went 
thither, and hearing the cries went into the grove, and found a rSkgasa 
beating a woman zo de&th. He challenged the demon to fight, and 
yil«xi him,- He then askt the woman for her story, and she told hina- 
filit* b.id been the wife of a brahman, but had no love for him and 
«j.dd not live with him; so he curst her * at the time of his death, 
i^ayhig that ^he should be tormented every night by a rSksasa. When 
site uskt for mercy, he granted this much, that when some hero should 
fouxe and kiii the rahjiisa she should obtain release.® She then gave 
him a gift of gratitude nine jars of treasure® which she had; these 
the king gave to Furandara, and returned to his city. 

S. Noii in BR, 2, His friend Diianada. SS. 3. The vm in alt but BR, wHcii 
iS ury brief b<*rr. 4. This seatetce and the foIJoTfiag reflection ar^ not in BE. 5, In 
s I'asms.^} MadhurS neaw the Hiinalaja SE, JIR; near Mount Malaya 
a currupbun of the others JE. Place not specified BE. 6. The 

rha&agf and ik %ht are deseribed at gieat iength m ME 7. So SR, JR; m JilE, 
BE UP are i4d that she was unfaithftti to him, 8 So SR, MR, BE; in JR the brah- 
m&Q ibtrd si at his wife’s lack of affection and, becoming himself a rAk$asa, re- 
to torowsii k-r every night, (ff eoarse. therefore, JR has nothing of the curse 
w die prosKtoc of p*a5w fpcan it. 9. So SR, BE, JR. m MR she tefia the king where 
tl e rHe^sa had stojed up a great tressniv. In SE and BR we are told that she was 
at the point of death, and in fact m SE she dies m ihe king's presence. 
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13. Story of tiie TMrteenth Statuette. Vifcrama Shames the wise 
Mea by an Example of TJnselfishness 

Wandering about the earth. Vikrama once came to a town on the 
bank of the Ganges^ and near a shrine by the river be found a com- 
pany of people listening 1o readings from the purapas,^ He joined 
them, and heard read texts which enjoined self-sacrifice and devotion 
to others. During the reading an aged brahman ® and his wifed try- 
ing to cross the river, were carried away by the cunent,® and cried 
loudly for aid. The rest of the people, in spite of the instruction they 
had just beard, did not heed the cries; * hut T. rusht in and dragged 
the brahman, forth. In gratitude the brahman gave him all the reli- 
gious merit he had obtained by standing for 12 years waist deep in the 
Narmada river and also the power of going to heaven in a vimana ® 
or celestial car, gained by the same performance. As the king was going 
away ® he was approacht by a brahman-rak^asad^ of frightful aspect, 
who told his tale of woe; he had been a brahman in a near-by place, 
and for various sins had fallen to existence as a raksasa, for a thou- 
sand“ years. Upon his request the king gave him the merit he had 
obtained from the brahman, thus releasing him from his et'il karma, 
and also gave him the hea-venly car, in which the former raksasa 
mounted to heaven. 

1, Simply “ a river ” SR. JR, 2. BE does not mention thfe incident; in JR the 
people were simply showing o3 their would-be cleverness m discussing learned ques- 
tions. Both. SR and MR quote a number of stanzas, alleged to be from the puranas, 
which in JR are replaced by some vss addrest by the Jdng to the company. 3. " A 
very handsome man ” (not a brahman] JR; but JE’s argmncatura says a brahman 
(dvjja) like the others, 4. Not mentioned in BE 5. In hlR the brahman was dragged 
off by an alligator, and ins wife ran with cries of alarm to get aid. 6 Thrs is not 
mentioned m MR; BE, which has no menhon of other people up to this time, says 
“ no one entered the water.” 7. SR the Godavari; otherrise SR and BR go with 
text; in MR he had propitiated Vi§na after bathing in the Narmada. In JR instead 
of the merit and the \Tmaiia he gives the king a wbh-grantijiig herb, bow ht gox it 
is not stated. 8. Not in SR. In MR tlie Jong at first refuses the pit. 9. la hlE he 
meets him later in the forest. 10. Noneof the following occurs in JR: the king meets 
a pauper finstead of the demon) who asks him for a present and receives the herb, 
11. So MB; E>,000 SR; 5,000 BE. 12. So ai! except JR, tio m SR the car is not 
mentioned; the raksasa nevertheless goes to heaven. 
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14, Story of tfae Fourteentir Statuette. An Ascetic warns Vikrama 
against Neglect of Mngly Duty 

fnu't- u, Krng Tikrama waiidered abroad he met an ascetic, who 
I’bn v.iio he wa'i, T. replied that he was merely a -wanderer. 
But th- as'^elic sukl: No, you are King Vikrama; I saw you once at 
rjinynnT and .-.o I recognised you. Why are you so far from your 
eapj'tai ,'uul alone r Hearing that V. had left his kingdom in the 
can" of jjiv minhters while he traveled, the ascetic reproacht him for 
"uch carelessness, sayin^j that kingship ong-ht to be carefully guarded 
'VS 181;. ‘ The king rephed that all such things are in the hands of 
f Mibiect only to the effects of past deeds, and that human exertion 
IS usek's-.. To illustrate this he told the story of the Fatalist King.® 

A certain king named RajaQekh.ira * -was driven out of his Idagdom 
ivitii his (queen: they slept one night m a wood under a tree. The king 
heard five j " t ‘spirits) in the tree saying that the local throne teas 
io become vacant on the ne.xt day, and determined to make himself 
king. On the morrow he went to the city, and was made king by the 
state-ekphant ® which had been duly consecrated for the purpose 
of clajosiag a new king After a time the neighboring kings banded 
together to overthrow him as an upstart They besieged the city, 
IfUt he look no steps to oppose them, bat sat playing dice with the 
qyet n. t'\hen '•he urged him to activity he replied -with vs $56, leav- 
ing all in tlw hfinds of the yak§as « which bad made him king. To save 
thf'ir own prestige they came to the rescue and routed his enemies. 
After this he ruled -without opposition.® 

Hearing this story' the ascetic was pleased, and gave the king a Kash- 
iniriaa lihgad' which grjmted all desires. This the king gave away to 
a Ix-gging brahman” whom he met on his way home. 

1 liia ftJBveriatijai rooeh compeest lu BE, where V. admits his identity at 
twsr (W 518.’, and to a less extent m JE, "witici makes the ascetic address the king at 
^ cate, witimt jmdliiiiinary qu^tma. 2 The vs not m JE. 3. This inserted 
*r4>ry h wmitted ia BE. C Jayafetisara JR 6 And their sou SR 6. “ Birds ” 
^K i Mfs p. xstsu/ , hut Ts evea is its SR form refers to yaksas. 7, By the pafieadt- 
vjAm JE hw Edifertea. JAf®. 33.158 ff, 8. Of the “ deity ” who had given him 
the ks^..'mi SR, S. JR adds a characteristic touch; the five yak^as appear before 
thi* and espkm that their lives had brea saved by the king in a forma: birth; 

protection of him. 10 Simply a liaga MR; a wishing-stone JR. U. To 
a oertak pwr jaaa JR; in SB the teahman had lost a lifiga and wisht to replace it. 
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15. Story of the Fifteenth Statuette. The heavenly J^ymph and 

the Kettle of boiling Oil 

Vikrama's housepriest,^ Yasumitra^ by name, was noble, beautiful, 
rich, and learned. One time he set out to bathe in the Ganges * and 
to visit the holj!’ places of pilgrimage, such as Benares, Prayaga fAJla- 
habad), and Gaya.^ Having performed the proper rites at these 
places, on his return he came to a town ruled by a di\dne woman, or 
nymph named Manmathasamjlvini.^ Here in a temple of Lak?ml 
and JYarayapa ^ a marriage-pavilion^ was set up, and there was placed 
a pot of boiling oil; and it was promist that whoever threw himself 
into it should obtain the kingdom and the hand of the divine woman. 
This Vasumitra reported to Yikrama, who went thither and threw 
himself into the boiling oil His body was reduced to a mere lump of 
flesh; but M earae and restored him to a form of wonderful beauty 
by sprinkling him with nectar. She declared herself and her kmgdom 
at his disposal, and Vikrama gave both to Vasumitra. 

1 Friend IB, son of his housepnest BR. 2. Suimtra JR; Sugruta MB. 3. SR 
here inseits 11 vss on the virtaes of the Granges water. 4. This senteBce fohows SR 
and 3IR, in BR “ some holy fords m JR these brahmanical holy places are re- 
placed by ^akravatarat&tha, where the pilgrim paid homage to Yngadideva (the 
first lina) with praises, which are quoted, 5. Madaaasamjfvinl JR; B^andarpajlvanS 
MR. The forms of the name are ail synonyms f” arouser of love ”) According lo 
SR and BR she was sabfect to a curse ” (and hence iiving on earth, f) 6 L. and 
N. are not named in BR, nor (of course) m JR 7, Not in JEj simply a “ pavilion. *’ 
BR. 

16 . Story of the Sixteentii Statuette. The spring Festival and 

the Brahman^s Daughter 

Once the king went forth* and conquered all parts of the earth. 
As he returned to his city a soothsayer warned him that for four days 
there would be no favorable moment for entering the city.® So he 
eumpt outside, and as it was the spring season he decided, at the sug- 
gestion of a minister, to hold a festival in honor of spring. The festival 
is described in detail, in all recensions, and in closely parallel terms, 
suggesting Bhoja’s preparations as described in Section YIH, q* v. 
During the festivities^ a brahman came in with a little girl, his daugfa- 
ter, and explained his need as follows. The daughter w'as bom as a 
result of a vow to the Goddess; * he had promist ^ to give her weight 
in gold as a dowry with the girl to some Veda-leamed stator. Having 
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P.O moimy, lie applied io Vikraiaa, who gave him the girl’s weight in 
gosd, aad in addhion S crores of gold® for the ‘ astavarga.’ 

1. £i 3 t«,>dutiJ()ii waatmg in BB, wlacli begias at once with the festival 2. This 
y.-rr-f-iiHi: iiuji. kaJifjg i!p to tbe spring festival, occurs only m SB, but is probably 
crr^’cuL S. From hfr<.‘ on JR is wholly at variance with the others A preacher 
Pet’ins the kii’g (yigiit hi the jnidst of the festival) on the transitorineas of worldly 
ioJ js rewarded by S crores of gold (ef. below’) and 16 grants of land — BR 
K <«ij copclcn -T that ^he storj is lairr^ognizable; S crores of gold are apparently given 
to s brahman who simply gave the king a blessing. 4. So SB; 5^iva MB. 5. Our 
aei'-niiit ' umiaariaes SB. In MB no definite promise is mentioned, but the brahman 
huj. no mocej to give a< a dowry, and is advised by ^iva m a dream lo apply to V, 
S. So SB; ia MR a jeweled omanjent and S crores of gold Both SB and ME con- 
tsin ti.e word astavarga, ' eight-series,’ tho the mss. of both contain many varmtions, 
showtag that the scribes did not understand the eicpression. One ms of SB has 
aslamfirti-priiiartham. ‘ to propitiate the Eight-formed it is unlikely 

that siitavaj-ga means the same as astamurti. It presumably refers to some per- 
fcnaaaoe m eounesion with the marriage ceremony. 


17. Stoiy of the Seventeenth Statuette. Vjfcraroa offers Himself 
for his Rival’s Benefit 


BouKdies*; generosity was a main characteristic of Vikcdma (vs 512),^ 
(hice a bard went to the court of an enemy ® of Vikrama’s and praised 
Vikrama's gimcrosily. This king askt why all bards kept praising 
only V,, and w'as told that it was because no other kin g was so per- 
fectly and permanently generous. Desiring to surpass V., this king, 
on ihe advice of a great sainty undertook to propitiate the witches 
(j'ogiiii;/ by making a sacrifice and throwing himself into the sacred 
fire.-* The wibehcs restored him to life, and when he wi&ht for seven 
houses^ to be filled with gold each day, they granted it on condition 
that he should likewise offer up his body every day. This the king 
dhJ. and »> gave away vast amounts to suppliants. V. heard of this, 
and to save the king this pain went himself and offered up his bodyff 
and asks, for and obtained as a boon the release of his enemy from the 
ucetS&ity oC the daily sscrifiee.'* 


S. BB bss ftofelug of tlih. It is stated la one sentence in JB, and m 12 lines in 
MB, whik ?B M latce lengthy, including five ^-ss in praise of iberaKty, of which one 
iw ^i£} j.« fouled dw in MB. 2- This is dearly stated in JE, which names him, 
tlic other three use ambiguous words which might mean simply 
klugy 3. No ad vice mentioned in JR; nor does BR’s much comprest and 
* rfmlv allude to it, tho it seems to be based on essentklly the same 
tetssSB,MB 4. ThewordissuEgularinBB; in JK it is replaced by a “goddess.” 
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6. Into a pot of liot oil BE {buL below BE refers to itefire, instead) JE does not 
mention the manner in whicli ie first propitiated the goddess, his daily task is the 
same as m the others 6. So AXE, BE, aeren kettles SRi JR more vaguely, " as 
much riches as he desired ” 7 In ME the witches intervene and grant his wish with- 
out the intended sacrifice. 8. JE adds several vss in praise of the king, spoken by 
“ the people ’’ on this occasion 


18 . Story of the Eighteenth Statuette. Vikrama Visits the Sun's Orb 

Once a stranger* came into the assembly, and in. answer to the Icing's 
question told of a strange thing he had seen. Kear the eastern moun- 
tain ^ was a laked with a temple of the sun and a shrine of ^iva.* In 
the middle of the water there was a golden pillar, with a wondrous 
tlixone upon it, 'which rose from the water every morning at sunrise, 
mounted together with the sun, and at noon toucht the sun’s disk; 
then descending it sank under the water at sunset. This holy ford 
was called Purger irom Sin.^ Hearing this the king -went thitherd 
and stayed over night; at sunrise he mounted the throne when it 
came out of the water, and was gradually carried by it up to the sun. 
Tho burnt to a crisp, he addrest vss ^ of praise to the Sun, -who was 
pleased and restored him with nectar.® Tho the king declared he 
desired nothing,® as a mark of his favor the Sun. gave him two rings 
which jdelded a load of gold each day. Taking leave of the Sun the 
king returned with the pillar-throne to the earth On his w^ay back 
to the city he met a very poor begging brahman, “ to whom he gave 
the two rings. 

1. ME has a few prefatory lines in praise of Vikrama. SE prefixes a Jong disserta- 
tion. on conduct m general, a miniature mti^stra, which the speakiDg statue ckmis to 
have overheard a brahman Govinda^annan. teiling to his son. 3 On tiie shore of 
the ocean ”! BE 3. So BE, JR, but m SR, h.’IE a river (the Ganges SS, the Surya- 
prabhsME). 4. The shrine of ^iva only in SB, BE. 5. This title not in BE- 6. By 
his magic sandals BE. JE. T. Not m BE- Some (but differenf! vss are quoted^ in 
SR, JE. 8. So SR, JR. 9. Not mentioned in MR. 10. MR has a curious addifion 
here; the king does not stop at the surface of the earth as he reuirni:. bat plunges 
into the river to find where the pillar comes from; he discovers the home of tlie god- 
dess Frabha (“ Splendor ”), the bride of the Sun, who givcs^ him s magic amufet 
(which he afterwards gives away along with the rmgsi 11. Simply a beggar JM a 
begging brahman and his wife ME, BE has a curious mdependrat wianri the de- 
votees of the sun’s temple at the ford pause in their scrvke and give the king s bte-s.- 
ing. and beg for a gift, be gives them the rings. 
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IQ. Story of the Umeteenth Statuette. Vtkrama Visits Bali, Kitig 
of tile Neflier World 

la Vikrania’s reign all people were happy and virtuous; women were 
men long-Iired, trees fruitful, rain plenteous, the earth fertile; 
people feireii evil, showed hospitality, compassion, generosity to 
’fiorthy piTsons, and reverence for the reverend.* One day he wag 
Eiounlw] on his throne, surrounded by vassal princes, when a hunter ^ 
came in and told him of the approach of a mighty boar ® With his 
whole court he went out to hunt it; it eluded them all, except V , who 
pursued it alone and came to a cave in the mountain, in which the 
hoar disappearcdd Dismounting from his horse he entered the cave 
and went along for some tune m perfect darkness, but finally came mto 
a great light and sane a tnagnifieeni city, shining with golden palaces, 
etc He entered into this place, which was the capital of Bah, king of 
Fatala in the underworld.® fie was ushered mto Bali’s palace and 
hospitably received by him; he exprest admiration for the greatness 
of Bali, liefore whom even Visnu had humbled himself as a dwarf, 
becomi.ug Ws d«>rkeeper.‘' Bali prest upon Vikrama a gift, as a sign 
ot friendship fvs '280),’ viz. a potion and an elixir, one of which turned 
the l)a«ir metals into gold, while the other gave freedom from old 
jige and deaihd V. took leave of Bali and left thru the same cave,® 
and mounted Jih horse to return to the city. On the way two 
brahmans, father and son, begged of him, and he offered them their 
choice of the two objects. The father wanted freedom from old age 
and death, the son preferred the power of producing gold. As they 
could not agree, to stop their quarrel Vikrama gave them both the 
Eiapc objects, 

t lliia itkxnptk ‘11 appears ia almost the same words in .SR and JR; MR sums 
It up k ow csfspiet; it is lacking b BEL 2. A keeper of the royal park JR. 3. Dif- 
hrtefe' m BK; no motion of prbees or hunter. 4. So distinctly stated 
ortly m SR, AIR. 5. In JE V. recogziim the home of Bali by the fact that Kr?na 
stsi A a& doorkeff^r. 6. Nothing of this ia BR; m SR Visnu is simply 

I--, havf ccdne to B. " idth a ” but MR is much fuller m the depiction of 

k bumHa-ikm than k JR, T. This vs only SR. JR. g. Freedom from bodily 
IB; a Ecw body BR. S. In ME guided out by a servant of Bah’s, who had 
Uk® Ifeif form of a boar to bring ban ia. 10. Not mentioned BR, JR 
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20. Story of the Twentieth Statuette. Vifcrama Visits a Forest 

Ascetic 

King Vikrama was wont to conduct his government for six montlis 
during the year, and to travel for the other six.* Once as he journeyed 
about the earth he came to a city named Padmalaya,^ near which was 
a shrine and temple of Qiva ® and a grove,'* with a fair lake.* Here 
the king rested. There were certain strangers there, who ^ were say- 
ing that they had seen many great sights and places of pilgrimage, but 
had never succeeded in seeing the ascetic Trikalanatha,^ w-ho dwelt 
on a mountain, so inaccessible that to attempt to get to see him 'would 
be to throw away one’s life (vss 405, 44) " The king however, thinking 
that nothing is hnpossible for a man of real courage (vs 185}.* set out 
for the place; all manner of obstructions hindered him,*** and serpents 
coiled themselves about Mm,^ but he persisted until he reacht the 
ascetic’s abode, whereupon the serpents left him free. The king exprest 
his deh’ght; the ascetic askt if he were weary from the journey, and 
the king said his weariness had disappeared at the .sight of him Tho 
the yiug declared he wisht nothing, the ascetic gave him a magic 
piece of chalk, with which an army could be depicted,® a wand by 
which the army could be brought to life m'th the right hand or dismist 
again with the left.w and a magic cloth tu grant all desires. These 
the king took, and left the ascetic. On the way back he saw a man 
collecting firewood,®* and upon inquiry found him to be a youag king, 
who, being expelled from his kingdom by his kinsmen, in despair was 
constructing what he meant to be his own funeral pyre. Yikrama gave 
him the three magic objects to get back his kingdom. 

1 This sentence not m BB, JR. 2. Not named BR 3. Not named SB, JR, aor 
does SR mention the shrme and temple. 4 . Not in JR, BR- 5 The following aecmmt 
goes with Bil, JR; MR is only slightly different (the long asks if they have seen say 
marvel, they reply no, but they have heard of one, via., etc.). SR is marktdly dif- 
ferent; the strangers say they have never seen any great saint (vss 40J,44, and others) . 
the king responds vnth vss urging vigor and determiaation, and tei& fftevj of Trik, 
whom he is now going to visit. They attempt to go with him, and go part way, but 
after some wavering are fnghtened by the dragon in the way, and turn bmk. The 
king keeps on alone, etc. 6 Trdcalajata MR. 7. Vs403notmBE; nriihersen t^t 
nor vss in MR 8. Neither sentiment nor vs in MR, BR. &. So JR, hw BR see 
next note' m S-IR the use of the chalk is not made quite clear, it seems to function 
together with the wand; m SR lines are draw on the earth with the chafc and 
can travd as many leagues a day as th«e are lines dra'wn. 10. So ME, m SR 
if used 'with the left hand it destroys an enemy’s army. In BB tbs power of the wami 
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JS <.p«tSe4i, biit the cncdK brings to life an army if a line be drawn on the ground 
A neld ijs the right hand and destroys a hostile army if the same be done with 
the hft hand. Ik other -words, BR mixes up the wand with the chalk 11. This and 
ti.e fi blowing arc told in closely parallel terins (except for different vss quoted) in 
BB MR. funeral pyre is not mentioned 12. Not in JK, which 

braigi him to the place i.cry easily by magic sandals. 

2L Story of the Twentjr-fixst Statuette. Vikrama is Entertained 
by Personifications of the Eight Magic Po-wers 

Vikrama had a minister ^ named Buddiiisindhu/ who had a son 
mimed Anargala.’ This son -was a foolish good-for-nothing, and 
■^OTild noi study His father reproacht him -with vs 4S ^ and other 
sayings on the value of knowledge, and the uselessness to a family 
of foolish and vicious sons. Stung by his father’s words, the son went 
into a far country ^ and studied until he had acquired great learning 
As he was coming back home, he came to a certain temple,® near which 
was a lake; and at one spot in the lake the water was boiling hot. He 
abode here over night, and in the night there came forth from the hot 
water 8 divine -women, who performed ceremonies with music and 
dancing before the god in the temple, and towards morning returned. 
As they left, one of them saw the minister’s son and called to him to 
come with them; he went as far as the bank of the pond, but when 
tiiey jumpt into the hot water he was afraid, and stayed behind.’’ He 
■^vn? home then,® and told the king of the strange things he had seen; 
and the king went to the lake with the hot water, and at night saw 
the 8 women come out as before. Being invited® by them he followed 
and jumpt into the water. He thus came to a beautiful city and 
palace, where the 8 -women entertained him with great honors, and 
oSemi him their kingdom and themselves.’® He declined on the 
ground tliat he already had a kingdom They offered bim any desired 
boon; and when he learned that they were the eight Great Magic 
Powers .'maliasiddlii), he askt them for Uieir 8 powers ” They gave 
him 8 jewels conferring these powers, and he left them. On the way 
hack lie laei a brahman’® who because of his extreme poverty had 
Wen hcoldt'd by his wife until he had to leave home. The king gave 
him the 8 jewels. 

1 Ail the fct j«rt is omitted in BR, w-hich does not mention the minister or bis 
the Icing Lea.-s of tke 8 -jromea from a chance travder. 2. Buddhisagara JR. 
a. SoSE; fiCtiulaMRjBuddHsddiara JR. 4. This vs not m JR. 6, KarpStaMR. 
a. Of (0™) r?ae5vsra MR td Katyaj-anl BR, of Tugadideva JR, no deity named 
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SE. 7. Nothing of this entire sentence in BE, in which nothing is said of the water’s 
being hot 8. And astomsht and pleased both his family and the king with hts vast 
learning ME. 9. No invitation m BE. 10. Much fuller in ME; one of them names 
and describes herself and the rest and then- several powers 11. So SE; m the other 
three no definite request on the king’s part is mentioned. 12. Simply ‘beggar’ JE. 
In SR, MR, JR this episode is told in much detail, with a number of vss tnone 
of which occur m more than one version) ; in BE we hear only of a brahman who 
askt for something to eat, whereupon the king gave Mm the jewels. 


22. Story of the Twenty-second Statuette- Vikrama Wins 
Kam^si’s Quicksilver for another Man 

Once as Vikrama wandered ^ about the earth he came to a certain 
shrine, where he worship! the deity® with vss 450 and 365.® He met 
there a certain brahman,^ who recognized him by his bodily marks 
as a great king, and askt why he was so foolish and careless as to 
wander about alone, risking his kingdom. Without attempting to 
argue the question (?) ® the king, seeing that the brahman iookt 
despondent, askt him the cause of his grief He replied that for 
twelve years he had tried, by reciting the KamaksV-charm,^ to get 
into the cave of the goddess Kamaksi,® which contained a jar of 
magic quicksilver.® But in spite of this he could not obtain it. The 
king then went with Mm to the spot, and as he slept there at night 
the goddess came and told Mm that the cave would be opened if a 
man bearing the 33 superior marks® should sacrifice Mmself there. 
The king accordingly started to do so, but the goddess relented and 
gave Mm his wish without it; and the king chose as his wish that the 
quicksilver should be given to the brahman. 

1. Eirst part wanting iu BE; the kmg as he wanders about the earth sees a brah- 
man on the banks of the Ganges and asks why he looks dejected — etc. 2. Vispu 
SR, YugSdideva JE, in ME the shrine belongs to Katyayanl, hut no worship by the 
king is mentioned 3. Both vss in SE, JR (the name of the deity being changed). 
4. Traveler JE 6. SE says the kmg recognized the advice as sound; m ME he re- 
phes “ that is my mode of conduct; ” in JE he replies with some vss showing that 
worldly fortune is of small account compared with righteousness Compare Story 14. 
6 Kamaksa. (v. 1. EamEkitya) JR. The cave is located on Mount Nila SE, on Mt. 
Mahatula JE, on a distant mountain BE, near the city of Kanci ME. 7, So SR. JE; 
in ME, BE by " performing devotions ” for 19 years. 8. By which the base melaU 
are changed mto gold SE. 9. Simply ‘a man’ BE. 
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23. Story of the 7wejity’-^d Statuette. Vikraaaa’s daily Life : 

His evil Dteam 

Hi^turning once from a journey, ^ tlie kin^ was ■welcomed by bis 
people wirb gj-eat joy. He entered bis palace and presided over bis 
court for a time; then bavmg bad bis body anointed, and clad in bis 
n>ral state, he performed divine service, gave rich largess to tbe poor 
and diatrest, and sat down to dine -witb bis family and friends ^ After 
dinner he rested for a lime (vs 438) d In tbe afternoon be amused 
bim&elf witb worldly pleasures,* and in tbe evening be performed tbe 
reriuirecj ceremonies and lay down to sleep peacefully on bis state bed. 
And in a dream be saw bimself mounted on a buffalo and riding to tbe 
south ® He awoke in alarmd and in tbe morning consulted authori- 
ties," and was told that it was an evil dream; here is inserted a disser- 
tation^ on good and evil dreams (including vs 101).® On the advice 
of bis councillors.-^ to ward off the evils predicted by tbe dream, be 
opened his treasury fox three days,*^ and allowed all people to come 
aud take as much as they chose. 

1. Tbe eitiw account of tbe king's daily routine hfe is lacking in MR and BE. In 
IB it & tven fulle.'- than ia SR (which the above account follows in the mam) , the 
most notable addition in JR is an account of his morning activities, from his ■waking 
up at the brahman-hour on This necessitates the omission of the clause "which opens 
the story with his return from a journey — a statement which is found m MR and is 
prr.baMy onginaJ, 2. In SR he causes his dependents (old men, women, etc.) to eat 
grst, before himsdf. 3. This vs m SR. JR. 4. Only JR. 5. JR savs simply that 
be Imd an eiil dream 6 So SR. JR, in both he calls upon God (Visnu or the 
Iffis/ 7, Brahttians—one of whom was San-ajua Bhatfa (“Doctor Know-it-ail ”) 
SR; Teik-kimwers and astrologers BR; his ministers MR, JR 8 Nothing of this in 
^bat tlie others agree very closely. 9. This vs in SR, BR; other vss on dreams 
sai&S, MR. 10 On his own initiative JR 11 So SR, iTR, a day and a night BE; 
seven days MR. They took IS arbudas (1,300.000,000) of money AfR , 

24. Stoiy of -the Twenty-fourth Statuette. A strange Inberitance : 
Calivahana and Viktama 

In tbe city of Puraudarapura ^ was a rieb merchant ” wbo bad four 
sons, sparing" that they would quarrel about bis property after bis 
death, be toid them be had indicated a division of it among them, in 
four vessels, pkced one under each foot of bis bed;* these they must 
tiske m order, from the oldest to tbe youngest/ After bis death ® they 
bK>bt and found in the vessels earth, straw, coals, and bones respec- 
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tiveiy. They did not understand what was intended, and tho they 
askt many people they could not find a solution. Traveling about 
foT this purpose they came to Vikrama’s assembly, but no one even 
here could solve it. They came to Prati^thana^ then, and ^alivS- 
hana® solved the problem, saying that land, grain, gold and other 
metals, and live-stock were indicated by earth, straw, coals, and bones 
respectively. When Vifcrama heard of this he sent ® to Pratisthana to 
summon ^alivahana. But Q. would not come, and returned an 
insolent answer. Then in anger V, marcht with an army against Pr„ 
and besieged it. Upon appeal, Qesa, the father of brought to life 
a toy-army (made of clay) which ^alivahana had made in the 
potter’s house where he dwelt; and this army fought the army of 
Vikranaa, but without success until, upon further prayer, ^esa sent 
serpents who stung the army of Vikrama into insensibility. V, by 
propitiatorj" rites won from the serpent-king Vasuki a jar of nectar 
to revivify his army. On the way he met two brahmans who ob- 
tained from him a promise to grant whatever they askt; thereupon 
they askt for the jar of nectar. Asking who they were, he found that 
they were envoys of Qalivahana; hut because he had once given 
his promise he nevertheless gave them the nectar. 

1. Puraudarapurl SB; no name in, BB. 2, Named Bhanapati JB, Dhanadatta 
MB, 3. In MR we tet hear the story of the four vessels from the iips of the four 
men themselves, who tell it to Vjkraras. 4. This location not mentioned in BB, JR. 
5. This order not mentioned in BB, JR; stated later in MR. 6, After a quarrel amoug 
the sons JR, among their wives SB. 7. Pitha&thana BR 8 .411 i-ersiocs say lie is the 
son of a serpent-prince (Cesa. not named in JR), but the story of his birth is toM 
only in JR, and JR’s account is different from that found m Section JT, p 24, JB 
here says that he was the son of » beautiful widow, whose two brothers suspected each 
other of being their sister's seducer and left the country, while ^sih’abana was brought 
up by his mother, in the house of a potter 9. The letter is quoted in full in SR. 
10. Not mentioned m J3R. In SR ^aiiv&faana brings the army to life with a charm, 
instead of by appeal to his father as in ME, JR 11. The preliminary success of 
Vifcrama ts stated in SE, JB, and omitted or only hnpfaed in MR, BR. SB describes 
the battle vividly in several long verses. 12 Two men JR, a single brainnaa SR. 
BR; in ME the two were really serpent-pmces in disguise, sent by Ce?a persorially 
to get the nectar from V. IS. Of C'®®® MB- JR tells vs that Yasuhi was so 
pleased with the Mug’s honorable conduct that he raised up his army. In MR the king 
goes to tight <^. in spite of the loss of the nectar: but in SR he returns home, and 
this is imphed in BB also. 
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25. Story of the Twenly-fifth Statuette. Vikrama Averts an 
Astrological evil Omen 

fhK' iinie there came into Vikrama’s assembly an astrologer, -who 
to tell him about astronomical sigm.^ 'When the king askt 
Inii! vhat the stars indicated for the immediate future, he n*as told 
ti.'d there vas to be a drought for IS years, ^ because Saturn -was 
iibout to pass thru the car of Eohini (vs 437 JR, BB, cf. vs 484 SR).® 
To prevent this, on the admee of the astrologer,* the king undertook 
oiftring^ to the planets^ and vast gifts of benevolence, but still rain 
did not come. The king was in great distress on this account. One 
time a divine voice told him ® that rain would fall if a man bearing the 
superior marks should be sacrificed.^ Thereupon the king started 
to .saeriSce himself; but the deity interfered, and granted his wish 
that rain should fall.® 

1 la itR fie first gives the king a dissertation on virtue m general, which, he says 
is the cause of long life and prosperitj'. Cf. Note S. 2 So clearb" MB, BE, JE, sup- 
poti&l by two vss of SE, whose prose text seems to indicate that the drought was to 
Ja..t oalj for one year, 3 In JR the long demands how this can happen, in view of 
the fact tliai the people of his land are all righteous, and he enumerates their virtues 
sn a flat soaiewljst resembling that in MR above, see Note 1 4. Advice not men- 

tivBf'd JR, S. To Varmja and Indra BE, to the ram-god JR. 6. ME has a curious 
vanation on the following, the voice tells the bng that the “ wish-granting goddess ” 
wixm ae las propitiated will lend him her divine car and weapons, and with these 
the king travels to the car of Eolutn (an asterism in the shy) and obstructs by force 
^ irreguliir course of Saturn, who is append and agrees that there shall be no drought 
in his land. There is. then, no attempt at self-sacrifice on the part of the king in MB, 
7. To the vnsh-granting goddess SE (cf. note 6); to the 64 witches (“the flesh of a 
man is to be offered) BE; to Parjsnya, the ram-god, JE 8 In JE he wishes that 
there dndi be no more famine at all m bis land; and the text adds that there is con- 
sequently, even now, “ generally speaking,” no famine in the land of Mialava. 


26 . Stoiy of the Twenty-sbeth Statuette. Vikrama and the Cow 
that Grants every Wish (“ Cow-of-wishes ”) 

Otic#* as Indra sal in the asaetably of the gods siurounded. by all 
his court, ^ the gods of all sorts, gandharvas, apsarases, etc , Narada® 
spoke b praise of yikrama in such high terras that all were astonisht. 
But the Cow of ^ ishes declared that there was nothing particularly 
reraarkable about the qualities attributed to Vikramay India then 
ordered her to go to earth and make trial of Vikrama’s virtues. So 
she went and took the form of a feeble earthly cow, and stood stuck 
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m a muddy swamp where the king was passing by, and cried piteously. 
Hearmg her the king went and tried to puli her out, but without suc- 
cess. As the night came on it began to rain heavily/ and a tiger® 
came up and attackt the cow; but the king stood there thru the night 
protecting her. In the morning the cow ® took her true form, and 
bemg pleased offered the king a wish. \Yhen he declined to ask for 
anything, she said she would follow along as his constant companion. 
Upon the way a poor brahman begged of the king, and he gave him 
the Cow of Wishes.® 

1 The composition of Indra’s court is described in much detail in SR, MR, which 
are closely parallel at this point. 2. An unnamed person BR, Indra himself JR. 
3 So SR, BR, nothing of this ME In JR the frame of the story is different from 
here on Two gods m the company doubt the words of Indra, and deude themselves 
to go to earth and make trial of Vikrama One of them takes the form of a cow, who 
plays the r61e played by the Cow of Wishes, while the other becomes a lion, replacing 
the tiger of the other versions 4. Ram not mentioned m JR. 5. Lion JR (see 
note 3) In MR the tiger does not appear until morning 6. In JR the two gods 
appear to Vikrama, and when he says he has no desire they nevertheless send along 
with him “ this Cow of Wishes ” (who has not been previously mentioned!), 7 A 
beggar JR la SR he describes the misery of his condition at length in two vss. 
8 Who fulfils the brahman’s desires and then returns to heaven MR. 


27. Story of the Twenty-seventh Statuette. Vikrama Reforms a 

Gambler 

As Vikrama traveled about the earth he came to a certain city/ and 
entered into a temple there. As he rested, there came in a man clad 
in brdliant garments and ornaments, and attended by a crowd of 
revelers ^ The king wondered who he was.® On the next day the 
same man came back alone, clad only in rags, and presenting alto- 
gether a wretched appearance. The king askt the reason for the change 
in his appearance, and was told that it was due to nothing but fate and 
karma.'^ The king askt who he was ; he replied that he was a gambler, 
skillful at all games; but what did that matter, since fate alone could 
prevail? The king askt: “Since you are as it seems an mteiiigent 
man, how can you devote yourself to such a vice as gamblii^ ? ’’ 
The man replied praising the ineffable joys of the game.® The king- 
urged him to give it up; the gambler said he would do so if the Mng 
would furnish him wi& some other means of livelihood/ Jwt then 
two strangers came in, conversing; ® and the king heard them tell of 
a goddess Manahsiddhi,® on a certain mountain,® in whose shrine 
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were statues of the 8 BMiravas“ (forms of giva); if anyone offered 
Wood Ironi his 8 members “ to the 8 Bhairavas, and from his neck 
to the jroddess/* he would obtain whatever desire he might wish.i® 
The ki)4‘ then proceeded to the place, and was about to sacrifice his 
omi blood, but the deity checkt him^ and granted him a wish, 
which he transferred to the gambler d® 

N-B* lij Bds story, cspecklh' in the oom-emtion between the king and the gambler, 
the versions dife mtieh more widely than nsnaJ, and our account Is therefore neces- 
sarily more eclectic and synthetic than usual. 

1. Xaiawl Candravatl h£R, Yvgimpara BR. 2 By harlots SR; by two other 
mca BR. no TOnipanwns mentioned JR. 3, la JR he thinks ill of him, from his 
ovcr-rplcadid appearance. 4. See prefatory note above. The moraliring on fate 
is not foaad in JR 5. Xot in SR. 6. So SR and (m essence) JR; in BR, MR he 
itfturfs poiat-blank to give it up. la spite of which Vikrama assists him 7 So SR. BR, 
ME, in JR the gambler hims^f tells of tie opportunity and asks the kmg to perform 
the deed for him. 8, Ko goddess appears in SE; in BR it is Kshka, in whose temple 
the amcbler and tie king are standing. 9, Only JR (Mt RatnasSnu) and MB (Mt. 
Sadrakik): in SR, BR the scene is the temple where the king and the gambler were, 
lb. Xot in JR; only tone) Bhairava (he. ^iva) in SR. 11. In SE simply “ sprinkles 
Bh. with his oivn blood ”, m JR it is necessary to bathe with water the statue of the 
goddess, which is within » cave whose door opens and shuts agam every mstant, and 
then to offer one’s head to the goddess. 12 Not in SR. 13. He would receive three 
jars iuU of dlnaras SR. 14. In BR ^paarently he actually perfoms the sacrilice; only 
lien is the goddess propitiated. 16. So, simply, JR; in SR the gift is the dlnaras 
(m. Koto IS); in SJTR it ia a marvelous pellet which gives good luck in gambling, in 
BR it is siiapiy good lock in gambing 


28. Story of the Twesty-eighth Statuette, Vikrama Abolishes the 
Sacrificiag of Men to a Bloody Goddess 

As Vikmas traveled about the earth he came once to a certain 
mif, md eub&t&d into & giove outside of it.^ There he met four 
stmKgtr&Z who in oonversatjon with him told him of a strange ex- 
pmm£io they had had. In a certain city called VetSlapura ® dwelt a 
^dess named CoiiitapriyS/ fond of human flesh. To obtain 
their desim the people of the place were wont to offer a human sacri- 
fice, cither buying a man for the purpose ^ or seizing a stranger by force. 
The narrators had arrived there by chance, and had barely escaped 
with thf'ir livessf. Hearing this the king went to the place, entered into 
the shnM* of the goddam, and offered praise to her. Just then a crowd 
arnved in a aolejan and festive proce.ssion with music etc., 
in a miserabife, frightened wretch, deekt out with garlands as 
fmr sai!3'^ice. And the Mug, perceiving that they in.€siiit to sacrifice 
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him, reflected that as life was transitory at best it should be spent for 
others (vss 2S0, SS).® So he interfered and suggested that, as the 
proposed victim was a poor, wretched, and unappetizing person, the 
goddess would be better pleased with Ms own well'developt hodyd 
The king himself then took the place of the other man and offered 
himself for slaughter. The goddess was appeased and granted the 
king his life and a boon, and he requested her to abstain from human 
.sacrifices. To this she consented ; the people praised the king,® and he 
returned to his city. 

1. First sentence lacking m BS. 2 The king askt a (single) dianee arrival for a 
story, and he told him this experience BB. S. So JR, ^onitapura BE., Vetalapuri 
SE, Tetalanagara MR. 4. Mansapnya BE. 5. This method of acquiring the victim 
is not mentioned in SR, MR, 6. These vss only SR, ME; in JE the satae thought 
is esprest, and the king also expresses disapproval of the cruelty of the goddess and 
of the people. BE says only that he was " filled with compassion ” 7. The com- 
parison of the bodily condition of the king and the other man is not found m the ver- 
sion of MR adopted by us; in Du’s version it appears. (See Critical Apparatus.) 
JE here quotes the astonisht remarks of the people. 8 Not in BR; in SR at some 
length, 

29 (not in J!R). Story of the Twenty-ninth Statuette. VikTama’s 
Lavishness Praised by a Bard 

Once a panegyrist came into Vikrama’s presence, and recited a 
blessing and praised him.^ Then he told how a certain fa'ng* in the 
region 3 near the Himalaya^ had given away vast amounts® to all 
who came, upon the occasion of a spring festival on the seventh day 
of the light half of the month Magha; ® yet even in that place, said 
the bard, Vikrama’s fame was not overshadowed.^ Vikrama ordered 
his minister to take the bard into his treasure-house and give him as 
much wealth as he desired. Having loaded the bard with riches ® the 
minister returned and presented to the king an account of the money 
which he — ■ Vikrama — had spent at the recent spring festival on 
the seventh ^ day of the light half of BXagha, for religious purposes 
alone, not counting charitable and personal expenses. The amount 
was 50 erores,!® vastly greater than that spent by the other king,-^ 

N.B, This story is replaced in JR by the story of "tOkraaia and the Siga-isader; 

j), xii« 

1. ME prefaces the story with a rather l<w^ description of Tifccasaa’n wMily, 
In BR the bard praises only' the foreign Mag, not Viktaim. 2- Nara^ 

SE, Rajaeekhara successor to Ytjayasena ME, \’lrasen» BE. 3, a dty aam«S 
Ba^purandama MR, in Jambira-city SE. 4, bo SE, BOtj »ot ia BB- 6. , sons 
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BE, IS ffow SB. no Amount stated MB, 6. Tbe date not mentioned here in ER 
7. This IS not stated in BE. 8. In SR the bard then returns and expresses his gratitude 
to the king m further panegyrics, and nith this the story closes, the accounting which 
follows E found only m ME and BE. 9. So BE; mouxmss of MR “ ninth,” douht- 
kss a corruption, cf. above. 10. So BR; MR says thrice fifty erores of tankas, 
Ixrldes tfO lacs and 3 hundreds (6,000,500) in fees the MR ms. Dn (see Critical 
Appa'araf, rol. i7i states the amount given to the hard on this date at 60 erores and 
M lacs, and mentions no other expesnditures. 11. This is evidently intended to he 
tiie of the story, the it is not definitely stated in words 


30* Story of the Thirtieth Statuette. The clever Motmtebank 


Once as the king' wai, in Hsi assembly a juggler came in and askt 
pa’inission to exhibit his art The king agreed, and set a time for him, * 
and the juggler left sajdng be tvould bring bis implements.® At the 
time named a handsome warrior'* came into the assembly with a 
beaufiful woman; be told the king that be was a servant of Indra 
dwelling upon earth because of a curse,* that to-day a battle was to 
lake place in heaven between the gods and the demons, and that be 
was going thither to help. Knowing Vikrama to be a respecter of 
other men s wives, he askt permission to leave bis wife in V.’s care 
while he was gone. Thereupon be mounted into beaven in sight of 
all Then the sounds of a battle were beard in beaven, with cries of 
men and sounds of weapons; and shortly the members of the warrior’s 
liwly fell fwm the sky one by one. Thereupon bis wife insisted on 
entering the hre, aud Lho the king tried to dissuade her,® she caused 
herself io be burnt in sight of all, along with her husband’s body. But 
as the king stood mourning the dead couple, the man himself ap- 
peared/ and told the king the story of the battle; how the gods bad 
c^^ua*^. and how Indra, pleased with his prowess, had invited 
him to live henceforth at his court He bad therefore come to get bis 
wife and go permanently to heaven. The king did not know what 
to say. The people of the assembly told the warrior that bis wife bad 
entered the fire;^ be scornfully accused them of wilful lying But 
seeing how downcast the king was at this, he showed himself in bis 
irathnnm tim juggler, and assured the king that it was all a skillful 
dlusm. The kng was debgbted, and gave him a rich reward - all 

^ arrived at that moment 


2. In SR 
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4. In JR the juggler remajns present thru the whole performance, and the man who 
comes in now is therefore not the juggler, fi. The curse is not mentioned in BE, JR 
In BR he says he has been sent to summon '^hkrama to the battle. 6, In SR Ae 
recites, in reply to the king’s remonstrance, 15 vss on the virtues and rewards of the 
satl, and the distress of the widow's state 7. On the next day SR 8. In BR the 
king himself says this, while the people support him in it, in JR it is not said at all, 
but the man asserts that his wife is in the king’s harem, and aaks permission to bring 
her forth, which he does, to the astonishment of all and the shame of the king. &. The 
Pandu king BR, and some mss, of the other recensions 10. This vs, describing the 
amount of the gift, occurs m all versions. 


31 (not in JR). Story of the Thirty-first Statuette. Vikrama and 

the Vampire or Vetaia 

Once an ascetic came into the king’s presence and blest him, and 
askt his assistance at a magic ceremony he wisht to perform at dead 
of night in a great cemetery.^ The king agreed and went with Mm, 
The ascetic sent him to take down and bring in perfect silence a dead 
body containing a vetala (vampire or demon), which hung on the 
limb of a tree.* As the king was bringing the body, the veiala pro- 
posed that a story be told to while away the time; * and when the king, 
fearing to break the sdenee, would not speak, the vetala himself told 
the story of the Prince who insulted a Brahman.® 

In a city ® in the northern country there was a king named Suvi- 
cara,^ whose son Jayasena was devoted to the hunt. One day he 
pursued an animal into the jungle until he lost sight of it; and he 
came to a river where a brahman was performing a ceremony. The 
prince ordered the brahman to hold his horse while he drank of the 
water; but the brahman refused, saying: Am I then your servant ? 
The prince was angry and beat him with his whip, whereupon the brah- 
man ran howling to the king and made complaint. The king in anger 
ordered his son to be exiled, because he had insulted the sanctity of 
a brahman, thus endangering the prosperity of the kingdom (vs $&2)^ 
The minister protested against such punishment for one rash act of 
a young man otherwise w'orthy to succeed his father and rule the Hng- 
dom; but the king insisted that he should be punisht, and ordered 
that his hand should be struck off. The brahman came in then and 
askt that the prince be forgiven for his sake. So the prince was saved. 

The vetala askt the king whether the brahman or the king showed 
the greater virtue, and Vikrama said “ The king.’ As soon as he spoke 
the vetala disappeai’ed from his shoulder and returned to the tree. 
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This was repeated until tiie vetala iiad told 25 stories (the rest of 
which are, however, not related in our texts). Then the vetala, per- 
ceiving the king's courage and perseverance, was appeased and gave 
the king a boon; the king received from him the 8 Magic Powers, 
find the promise of attendance in person ® when the king should call 
upon him. 

KB. JR replaces this story by s different one, the Haunted Hou-se, see p. xii. 
Bil sjjKpJiSes the stor}' to such an extent that there is hardly anything left of it. Our 
anUBary Movs SR aud MR and does not always specify omissions in BR 

1. So SR; in a wood MR; not located BR 2. Not mentioned in MR, 3. Agaml- 
tee SR a smsapH-tree MR. The tree is not alluded to m BR. 4, BR simply says the 
vcl&bi devised a way to make the hmg speak; ui it the story told by the vetala is 
wbciiy wanting. In MB the vetala begins the narration himself without trying to 
gee the king to tell a storj^ 6. In SR he threatens that if the Mag knows the answer 
to the quesdoa he wili ask at the end, and does not tell it, his head will split. Tie 
story is found only in SR and MR (cE- preceding note). 6. Named Vindhyavatl SR, 
Vterfinta MR 7 SR; VieSrapara MR 8, This is the only vs found iu both SR and 
MR but bolli expound the idea at length; SR has IS vas on the subject. 9 This 
promise is mentioned by both SR and BR not by MR. AIR and BE agree m the end- 
ing cd the story as given, above, the full story of how the ascetic’s treachery was 
revealed by the veUla to the king, and how with his aid the king outwitted and killed 
the ascetic, is found here only in SB (cf. Section IHa of the Rrame-story, which also 
supplies the ending miaiing in MR, BR at this place), SR here has the vetala bnng the 
ascetic back to life at the rei^uest of the forgiving king. 


32 (not ia MR, JR). Stoiy of liie Thirty-second Statuette. 

V&rama’s Power and M^nanimity 

Such a king was Vikrama. He overcame the whole earth by his 
vedor, and jbanisht poverty from the world by his generosity, his 
power was univecssdly cstablisht. 

A to the above effect is all that SR and BR have in lieu of Story S3. 

Thov andoehtodly w^B'Kseit the original in this respect. JR has, as in the case of 
M aud SI, anothEr iftaiy the Poverty Statue. MB also, after a couple of 
af panegyric, pats in a story of its own, in which it is related how Bhatfi 
beesBie minister. 
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33, Conclusion. The Cursing of the Statuettes and their Release 

Again the last statue^ spohe and said to Risoja, " Such, a long rras 
Yikrama.^ But you also are a great, glorious, and generous king, and 
like him an incarnation o£ Vismi.^ Thru you we are releast from a 
curse.” The king askt how this was, and was told that the statues 
(whose names are given were S2 divine women, servants of P&rvati.' 
Once Qiva made love to them,® and they desired him in their hearts^ 
perceiving this, Parvati curst them to become lifeless statues on Indra’s 
throne.® When they begged for mercy, ^ she said that when the throne 
should have been presented to Vikrama and should afterwards have 
come into Bhoja’s hands, they were to tell to Bhoja the deeds of 
Vikrama, and then they should be releast. Therefore they said they 
were now pleased with Bhoja, and offered him a wish. He said he 
needed nothing; but for the good of others he askt» that whoever 
should hear or recite" the Adventures of Vikrama should be blest 
with rich fortune, glory, and might," The statues granted this wish, 
and ascended into heaven And King Bhoja placed divine images 
on the throne, and held a festival in its honor.^'* And he reigned long 
and prosperously.^^ 

1. So SR, MR, the 3S statues collectively JR (and BR, as is evident from the 
sequel), 2. This sentence not in BR, JR, 3. A divme incarnation BR; not in JR. 
i No names in BR. 5. This and the following are changed in JR: according to it 
they were servants of Indra, and were carst by him for laughing irreveawntly at a 
dirty ascetic whom they saw one day. 6. Not in MR. 7. Not in SR. 8. On earth 
(no mention of Indra’s throne here or in the next sentence) MR, BB. 9 In JS there 
is no begging for mercy, but at the time when Indra gave his throne to Vihrama 
(Frame-story Hlb, JR VIII) he laid this injunction upon them, accompanying it by 
the promise of release. Cf. the preceding note for MR, BR. 10. So SR, MR; in 
BR, JR he mates no request, but the statues of their own accord grant this blessing, 
11. Only " hear ” MR, BR. 12. With the magic powers, MR. SR adds that they 
shall be immune to all manner of natural and supernatural dangers. 13, No mention 
of a&eent into heaven in MR, BR; SR says they went to their own abode (which of 
coarse means heaven), 14- So SR, BR; nothing of this in JR; in MR he himeelf 
mounts the throne. IS. SB, remembering that the whole book was sup^posed to be 
told to Parvati by ^wa (Frame-story I), doses with a atateiawt of how ti»e godd^ 
was pleased with the story. 
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Part Vn. Principles underlying text and translation; typographical 

devices 


Principles followed in the construction: of the text and typographical 
devices used therein. — I have endeavored to furnish a “conservative” 
text. I have tried, to deteraame in every case what the archetype of 
all iho manuscripts read. When this could not be done with an ap- 
proach to certainty, I have made it a rule at least to adhere to the 
readings of some manuscript or manuscripts. I have resorted to 
emendation, as a rule, only when the readings of all manuscripts seemed 
impossihie. 

Every emendation is indicated m the printed text by an asterisk (^) 
placed immediately before the emended word. The asterisk means 
that there is some element of the word which follows it that is not found 
in any manuscript. 


The only departures from my manuscript authorities which are not 
markt by this asterisk are corrections of sandhi and punctuation. 
The sandhi of most of the authorities is so bad that it seemed to me 
allowable and necessary' to neglect it almost altogether. As a rule 
I have not noted the sandhi of the manuscripts even in my Critical 
^paratus. Fartbeimore, 1 have freely punctuated the text accord- 
ing to sense. largely without regard to the punctuation of the 
manuscripts. 

I have followed the accepted rules of sandhi in printing the text. 
Before any mark of punctuation I have introduced (or kept) the form 
cafW for by the rules of euphony m the pause, except in the metrical 
portions. In these I have followed the usual practice of employing 
pause-aipkmy at the end of each half-stanza, and nowhere else. 

For rile purposes of citation, each Section of the Frame-story and 
each fctatuett^story fbriefly each “unit”) is treated as a separate unit, 
and these unite are numbered in the same sequence as that in which 

they stand k the Translation and the Text and the Tables of Contents 
of the present volumes. 


are 


The (uouhe stanzas) of each unit of the Metrical Recension a 
wunbcrn. stertmg at the beginning of each unit with number 1.- 
^dariy. With the other recensions (those in mingled prose and verse) 
the stenm of each umt are numbered starting in each unit with num- 
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ber 1. And the prose lines between any two consecutive stanzas are 
numbered from the prior stanza to the latter stanza, starting afresh 
with number 1 after each stanza. 

In referring to the texts of the present volumes therefore, two num- 
bers only are necessary if the reference is to a stanza, whereas in refer- 
ring to a line of prose three numbers are to be used, of which the first 
refers to the unit, the second to the stanza next preceding the Ime of 
prose m question, and the third to the particular line of prose to be in- 
dicated If the line of prose comes before any stanza tlie zero-sign (0) 
replaces the number of the stanza. 

Principles followed in the making of the translation and typographi- 
cal devices used therein. — I have endeavored to translate the text 
into as good literary English as possible. At the same time, I have 
tried to give an accurate reproduction of the precise meanmg of the 
Sanskrit. I hope that my translation will satisfy the needs of two 
classes of readers; first, those who wish to read the English without 
reference to the Sanskrit, and secondly, those who wish to use the 
English to find out my idea of just what the Sanskrit means. Most 
of the Sanskrit text is, indeed, so comparatively easy that the transla- 
tion will not be of very much use for this second purpose. Nevertheless, 
there are quite a good many individual passages where I, at least, have 
had a good deal of trouble. There are even a few problems of interpre- 
tation which I fear I have not solved entirely or with absolute 
correctness. 

In making the meaning clear I have had recourse to explanatory 
insertions to a considerable extent. Many of these would have been 
put into footnotes but for typographical difficulties. Moreover, the 
metrical parts of the text abound in plays upon words, sometimes very 
intricate ones, in which a whole series of words in the Sanskrit have 
double meanmgs. It is impossible to translate these into English 
except by double translations — a very xmgraceful, but necessary, 
procedure. 

Alternative translations of the sort just referred to, and all other 
explanatory matter — in short, everything that is not meant to be a 
direct reproduction of something in the Sanskrit text — is put within 
either square brackets or parentheses. The distinction between the 
two which I have followed may perhaps not be worth while; but it 
seems to me that at least it carmot do any harm, and that it may foe 
useful. It is as follows; 
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PareHthes&s ( ) are used to enclose matter whicii seems to me to be 
a necessaij' part of the Eaglisb rendering, altbo it is not directly 
exprest in tbe Sanskrit, but understood — either from the context, 
or from the general mental stock-in-trade of Hindus who would read 
the text. This matter contained in parentheses may be read straight 
along with the context, without interrupting the flow of the narrative 
— just as if the parentheses were not there. 

Si^uare brackets [ } on the other hand are used to enclose matter of 
a more strictly explanatory sort, or alternative renderings •— in short, 
anything which interrupts the narrative, so that it cannot be read as 
an integral part of the continuous story. 

The stanzas of the original text of the recensions in mingled prose 
and verse are made to constitute each a separate paragraph of the 
translation. And these paragraphs are numbered with numbers which 
cownspond to the numbering of the stanzas in the original Sanskrit. 



VIKRAMA’S ADVENTURES 


Translated from four different recensions (Southern, Metrical, 
Brief, Jainistic) of the Sanskrit original and printed 
in four horizontally parallel sections 



EXPLANATION OF HEAD -LINES AND 
SUBORDINATE HEADINGS 


d iilje pages containiag the TraBsktion and (in volume the Test 


Sections of the Erame'Story are numbered with Roman numerals, I to 
XII 

Stories told by the Statuettes are numbered with Arabic nu- 
merals, i to S2. 

It la impCMTlanl to remember that a Romau or an Arabic nnmeral always refers m 
this w&rk to the anginal oriler of the Sections or Stories of Vilrraina’s Adreatures, 
fficcept in cases where the contrary is expressly stated. 

Of this fact due account is taken la the wording of the subordinate headings. Thus, 
in giving the four recensions of the Story “Headless bodies revived.” the subordinate 
heading for the Brief Becensicm is not “Brief Recension, Story 7,” but rather “Brief 
Eoceimon of Story 7. This, in the mss. of BR, is 5,” 

This “onginal cader” appears in the actual sequence of the Sections and Stories of 
the Translation or Text as printed m the present volumes, and as summarily tabulated 
above, on page xu, which see. 

Section-numbers and Stary-aumbers given in the head-lines of each 
left-hand page following. — It should be borne in mind that these 
numbers refer to the “original order” as ju&l explained, 

Numbers given in the subordinate headings of the pages following — • 
In like manner, the numbers in the left-hand part of the subordinate 
headings refer to the same “original order.” — In cases where a Section 
ojr Story has suSered dislocation in a given recension, this fact is made 
dear by a statemeat in the right-hand part of the subordinate heading, 
whfch teBs whst place that Section or Story occupies in the mss, of 
ihai p^^enrioB- 



TRANSLATION OR VIKRAMA’S AmT;NTURES 

Presented in four horizontally parallel recensions 

I. Frame-story; First Section 
Invocatioa, and aimoimcemeat of theme 

Soc-THEEN RncENSJOn OF I 

1. Homage to the Elephant-faced [Ganefaj, might j, eleazer of 
the darkness of obstacles, ■whose eye is washt-by-biliows of a 
boundless flood of compassion. 

2. Having done homage to the majestic Primeval Spirit [Vj§jju|, 
to the ancient Lotus-born IBrahma], to Uma’s consort 

and to blessed Sarasvatl, I compose “ Vikranxarka s Adventures/’ 
Once on a time, when the Supreme Lord [Civa] sat on a peak of 
Mount Kailasa, the Mother of the World [Parvatf, ^iva’s consort], 
with an obeisance, said; Look nowi 

3. With the delights of the Sacred Word and of books of science 
the time of the wise doth pass; but of others, fools, in sleep or in 
quarrels. 

Accordingly, to beguile the time, let a tale be told that shall amaze 
the minds of all the world.” 

Then the Supreme Lord answered Parvatl: “ 0 mistress of my life, 
listen, and I will tell a tale that will take everj'body’s heart.” 

METHrcAL Becension of I 

Once upon a ■time, upoa the rock which is a touchstone for the hracelei of RSvana's 
arm, the daughter of Himalaya [PSrvatlj said to the World-Lord l^iva]: *' O go<h do 
thou relate some tales, beautiful, freeing from hindrances, refresiiiag the mind, and 
charming, to me who am desjrous of listening ” Then the God. being kmdiy 
disposed, spoke unto Biavgnj witli a voice sweet •with the nectar that fio’wed from t!ie 
beams of the moon on his bead; “ There was a certain throne, mysteriousand majeste: 
and on it ivund about were thirty-two statuettes. Once upon a time, on a fittiag 
occasion, in the midst of King Bhoja’s assembly, cronded with skillful artists, they 
related these tales.” The goddess said; “ Whose was this marvelous throne, O god ? 
Of what sort was i-ts appearance ? Where was its first iccation, in the fitmgy of what 
prince f From whom did King Bhoja oblam this wontbous throne ? Tbfe isems to 
me likely to be a matter of interest; begin at the beginning and te^ me,” 
addrest the Great God spoke, ei-ested w^tb the ivory lovdmess ^ the moon ^wfeick 
was on liis forehead), the God who causes aafores^i prosperity. 

Sere ende the^rst secUm ci the T)m^4wo Tato <i ike Tkrom 



4 1. Frame-story: First Section — BR, JR, VarR 

Beief Kecensiojt of I 

1. Homage to fbxa, the Temover of obstacles, wliom tlxe TedS-uta-schoiars call 
Brahman, and otliers the supreme mtare [pradhsaa], the soul fpuru^a], the 
cat!'?® of the origm ol the umverse [or, the cause of all production!, or God. 

2. f TS’Ofshi'p here the feet of CSrada [Sarasvatl, goddess of learning], who rescues 
men from sinking in the ocean of dullness, who alone is thoro mistress of the 
gift of leaniing, who gave to Narada iis skill at the lute. 

3. In oar hearts we praise the Absolute [svarupa], which consists of perfect bliss 
and is entirely iniTsible even to the eyes of the seers, which gives luster, as a 
light in a house, to fhe minds of the sages, and which bears the name of Kama 
{= Yis9u]. 

4 We revere ever Qiva, the Highest Light, composed of pure bliss and intel- 
ligence, which shines in the hearts of the righteous like the disk of the moon im- 
bedded [reflected] in the water. 

Now, tor the purpose of delightiitg the hearts of the w'ise, there shall be told, in(miug[ed) 
prose and verse, a story-conipoi>itio 0 , entertaining by reason of the wondrous things 
toW b artistic narrafiou by the thirty-two throne-statuettes. And it is said. 

5, Tho«e who possess a store of knowledge, and no others, take pleasure in the 
ejtttertamment furoisht by the works of great poets. Thus moonstones only are 
melted by the rays of the moon, and never any other stones. Moreover: 

6, Enjoyment of literature, obtainable thru the sentiments (of the words) and 
the emotions (produced thereby), is experienced by a skillful man thru his insight, 
and by no other; the dev® peacocks recognize the deep-rumbling thunder of the 
clouds, but the cranes cannot. 

7, Ascending once upon Mount KSdfisa, which rejoices the gods, the Bnght 
Goihiess [Gfiuri = ParvaUl askt of her lover, the Moon-bright God (CivaJ, the 
god who dwells in bliss and who makes all people bright with his splendor; 

^ " O thou whom even the ascetics, vcnly, eatmot grasp with their minds, tho 
they pafimn penance widi distressing austerities; as I come to thy embrace, 
O I become pervaded with happiness, and there awakes in me the sign of 
a feding SanubhSvaj of virtue [or, an auspicious outward-sign-of-iaward-feeliDg]. 
& The righteous say, 0 Lord of the Gods, that thou wilt fulfil a desire when ap- 
proariht in prayer, so therefosre, as a kindness to me, do thou, who art the Light 
at Ftire Showledge, tell me stories 

Itt. B^it 02 ^easing me, Lord of the Gods, do thou teU a tale overflowing with 
joy, pieasant, and packt with flavor [or, with rhetorical qualities, 

the Tswh rm, means fa, rhetoric tiie sentiment — love, pity, or what-not — to 
which a oosnpositioo appeals! " 

li. Lhtsa the Great Lord, filled with the nectar of contentment, spoke unto his 
(fcsr Me a dear Sdsdij, pleasingj wwd in accordance with her desire, 
is. There a ^<%ions ihvine throne, made of moonstones; and on it were 
thirly-twc stotoettes studded with jewels. 

23. Now each one of these was eadowed with a miraculous voice, and thus each 
one In turn spoke to Bhoja, O Lotus-eyed (Goddess)," 

14 “Whose sow was this throne ? And how was it obtained by Bhoja ? ” 
" Ai tMi^ 0 Afooa-feeed (Goddess), I will now tell thee.” 
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Invocation, and announce meni of theme 

^Assns'snc Recen-siost of I 

Glory to that Supreme and Shining Light, which dispels all the darkness of 
the three -worids, whose utmost bounds erea devotees cannot see, tho they 
understand the use of the word and concept of the Infinite, 

2, I do homage to the Holy Primeval Lord, of whom the three worlds with their 
many variant forms appear constantly zn the one mirror of knowledge as the 
visible image. 

S. May the honored teachers ielders, reverend persons], to whom be paid rev- 
erence with bouquets of fiowers, be gracious unto me And may the noble 
pioets, whose fancy ever rises to fresh Sights, clarif.i ]i]lamiue] my words. 

This is the begmiung of a composition concerning the noble King VikTama, 
champion of the religion [that is. Jainism] of the noble Arhat [Sarvajaa] n hose nia|estic 
feet are revered by all the gods, the demons, and the leaders of the human multitudes. 
This king’s understanding was refined by instruction imparted by the Great Teacher 
SiddhasenaHivakara; he was adorned with tie best heroism, generosity, and bupreioe 
magnanimity in the world, and with a host of other virtues, and he surpasl even 
Tiivihrama [Vi'jpu] in courage [vikrama; a double piay on tiie name]. 

Thus has this (tale) been handed down by bards of old. Xamely* 

Once in olden time, before the noble King Bhoja. who was the majestic dwelling- 
place of superior royal splendor, the virtues of the noble Vikramaditya were praised 
in thirtj’’'two very marvelous stories by tfairty-two statuettes, found on a throne that 
a god had sat upon, and that was fashioned of moonstone gems. At this pomt some 
curious persons will say " "V^Tiose was this throne, and given by whom to whom ? 
How was it obtained by Bhoja ? "What were these tales ? ’* Hear then the account 
of all of this For thus it runs. 

VaKAHTTCI RECKNSIOSr OF 1 

1. Hail to the majestic feet of the elders [reverend persousj, and likewise to our 
tutelary gods, devoutly worshipt. In all affairs we imdcytake may constant 
success attend, and in Iitez^ry perforinance may we have bilhani skifl. 
Vararuci composes — - let cultivated people hear' — rare and hesutiful tales of tie 
prevention of the throne of VfkramJditya by thirty-two attempts [that is, appaicntl%', 
tales of how King Bhoja was prevented from mountir^ the throne — ?] 


H. Frame-stoiy: Second Section 
Eong Bhartrhari and the fruit tiiat gave inimortalxly 
SotriHEBN Recenssiow of TI 

There tyas a city named Ufjayim, bestrewn with ail good llijBgs, 
and surpassing Indra'^s abode [heaven] in excellence- lo it was king 
a znan whose two majestic feet were reddened by the venaiiion from 
the foreheads of all his vassals’ wives, Bhartjte' by skilled in 
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all the arts and knowing all the sciences. His younger brother was 
named Vdcraraa [Valor], for by his own valor he took away the valor 
of bis foes This BhartThari had a wife named Anangasena, who sur- 
past the nymphs of heaven [apsarases] by her beauty, loveliness, and 
other excellences. 

In this city there was a certain brahman, who knew ail the books 
of sdenee, and had an exceptional acquaintance with charm-text- 
hooks; yet he was a pauper. By the performance of incantations he 
propitiated the Queen of the Earth [Parvati]. She, being propitiated, 
said to the brahman: “Brahman, choose a nish.” The brahman 
said: “ O goddess, if yon are pleased with me, then make me immune 
to old age and death.” Then the goddess gave him a divine fruit, 
and said: “ My son, eat this fruit, and you shall be immune to old 
age and death.” 

Then the brahman took that fruit, and w’ent back to his own house; 
and when he had bathed and performed dndne service, before he ate 
the fruit this thought occurred to his mind; How now! After all I 
am a pauper; if I become immortal who will be helpt by me ? No, 
even if I lire a very long time I am bound to do nothing but go 
a-beggmg. Now even a short life, if a man be a benefactor of others, 
amounts to something [literally, is for the better]. Moreover, he who 
lives but for & very short time, blest with intelligence and h^h posi- 
fion and such advantages, his life it is that bears fruit. And thus it 
is said; 


1. Fruitful shall be the life of a man who lives only for a short 

time, but endowed with renowned wisdom, manliness, high rank, 
and such quahties, say the righteous. As for (merely) living a 
long time, even a crow does that, devouring scraps of food that 
are thrown to him. . 

2. Beal life is that which is lived by glorious and righteous men. 
A crow may live for a long time, by gulping morsels of rotten 

. Moreover: 

3. Be trely bv€$ thru whose life many (others) live; does not even 

a crane €11 his bdly with his beak ? Moreover : 

4. A thousand timea insignigcant are those who merely fill their 

m the business of their own support; he whose own interest 
js the mterest of others, that man alone is a leader of the just. 
Ihw the imderwodd-fire drinks up the ocean to fifi its own in- 
mtiahk belly; but the cloud, to relieve the heat of the earth ac- 
cummated by the summer. 
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5. A man ■who ejects no mtefid end either !/>' hi.s ea.vM, ins deeds, 
OT his I'iriuen, hi* birfb serves only fora name, like ait af'cttlentany- 
formed word [whieh makea ni> sense either as rri^I or aon/Kon noh*}, 
a forh, or an adjedive, and can conatitnte no word unles'i it Ix' a 
■proper nonn; a , series of puns on the double meurangs of several 
Sanskrit -words, whose translation^ ur'* italicized limk 

If with this idea in mind this fruit should be giver to the king, he, 
being immune to old age and death would be a rjuidenus bs'Utdaetor 
to all the four ca^le6.” Accordingly he took the iruit and earae info 
the king’s presence, and first recited this blessiim; 

6. “ May he [Cdva] who wears a garland of snakes, ami ain't he 
[Vistiu] who assumes a yeilow-clad form — I sru . may Jlara and 
Hari [^iva and Vianuj bleos you, O king! " 

And giving the fruit into the king's hands he said: 0 Icing, eat 
this matchless fruit, which w'as obtained by the favor of a goddess's 
boon, and you shall be ixunmae to old age and death.” 

So the king took that fruit, and gave him man} grants of land, and 
dismist him. Then he reflected: Xow. by eating this fruit I shall 
have immortality. But I ani extremely fond of Anangaseaa; and 
while I am stall alive she will die. I cannot endure the pain of separa- 
tion from her. So I will give this fruit to Anahgasena, who is as dear 
us life to me.” So saying he called Anafigasena, and gave it to her. 
But this Anafigasena had a groom as lover, and she in turn, upon 
meditation, gave the fruit to him. And tfiero "wa,- s cerfain alave-girl, 
who was best-beloved of this groom; and he gave it to her But the 
slave-girl was in love with a certain cowkerd, and gave it to him. 
But he in turn had a great passion for a girl ■who carried co'iv-dimg, 
and gave it to her. 

Now this girl "was carrjing cow-dung outside of the city, and had 
placed the basket of it on her head and thrown that fruit on Oie top ol 
the basket, and as she W'as coining along the king's highway. King 
Bhartfhari vs as going a-baaliag with the prinfws, .And when he saw 
that fruit placed oa the top of the load of cow-dsing on h<T head, 
he took it, and turned about, and came ba<k io his dwelling. Then 
he called the brahman and said. '* Brahman, is there any other fruit 
like that which you gave me?” The brahinaii replied: “O king, that 
was a divine fruit, obtainsxl by the favor of a goddess's boos; there 
is, no mother) fruit like it in the world. Moreover, the ku^, surely, is 
like God himself, and ho falsdhtxKl must be spoken before hiai; be 
must be regarded even as a deity. And thus it is said; 
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7. Tite seers declare that the king partakes of the nature of alt 
the gods [or, is wholly of divine nature]; therefore a wise man 
shall look upon him as a god and shall speak no falsehood before 
him.” 

Then the king said; “ How if a fruit of that sort makes its appear- 
ance ? ” The brahman replied: ” Was this fruit eaten or not ? ” The 
king said: “ I did not eat the fruit, but g&ve it to my dearly beloved 
consort Anafigasena,” The brahman said: “ Then ask her whether 
she ate that fruit.” Then the king called AnafigasenS, and making 
her swear an oath askt of her. And she replied; “ I gave that fruit 
to the groom,” Then he, being summoned and questioned, said he 
had given it to the siave-girl; and the slave-girl said she had given it 
to the cowherd, and he to the girl who carried cow-dung. Then, 
when die king became fully aware of the truth, he was plunged in the 
deepest sorrow, and spoke this stanza. 

8. “ All m vain is the passion which men bestow upon the charms 
of youth and beauty; in the heaits of arch-browed women Lord 
Love does exactly what he chooses,” 

And again; “Alas, no one can dix'-ine the thoughts and actions of 
women! And thus it is said 

9. Ihe leap of a horse, God India’s thunder, the minds of women, 

the destiny of man, lack and excess of rain — these not even a god 
comprehends, how much less a man I And so: 

10. One way catch a tiger in the jungle, a bird up in the sky, or 

a fish .swimming in the midst of the wmter, more easily than the 
fickle heart of a woman Furthermore. 

11. It is easier to imagine royal glory adorning the son of a 

barren woman, or floral beauty in the sky [these are in India 
proverbial expressions for the impossible], than even the least 
,«ign of purity in the hearts of w’-omen. Moreover: 

12. Verily, the actions of women baffle even those who know 

Triifh, and can rightly distinguish pain and pleasure, victory and 
defeat, life and death. And iain: 

15, Avea Uio they have just enjoyed a man like the God-of-Love, 
they straightway desire another man; such is the nature of all 
women, saj the pure in heart, 

14. Without muttered charms, or incantations, or knowledge, or 
ncation, women are able instantly to deceive even a man who 

has riches of knowledge, 

15. The suitor who is generally dear to women, I ween, is one 
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wbo k expelled from family aud cat>te. despised and a .^comidrel, 
filtiiy and wliolly base. 

16. Even tho they be in places of dignity and high position, and 
among -nVlues of worsbipfnl emmcnce, 't^-omen sink of ibem- 
selves, v-’itjiout any reason at all. into a mire of wickedness. 

17. Women both laugh and weep for the sake of profit; they 

induce a man to trust them, but fhoiu.'-ch'es trust no one; there-' 
fore a man of good lineage and morals should iiJways .shun them; 
like cakes found in a burial-gniund Furthermore: 

IS. There is no greater happiness than renunciation; no other 
bliss than knowledge; no other savior than Ti^pu; no greater 
enemy than the round of existence/’ 

Speaking this (last) stanza Bhartphari attained to complete renun- 
ciation of the world; and establishing Vikramarka in the kingship, 
he himself went into the forest. 

ffere ends the Story of BkarfrJiari’s Rimindadon 

METSic-in Eeceksio.v of n 

There was a rity aamed Fjiaylnl, blent with ample wealth, an ornsffient to the 
eartl*-circle, which surpaiit the felicitv of the gods’ abooe. Its kwig was named Biutr- 
trhan, he was a charmer of the hearts of lovely women; and his jounger brother, the 
presumphre heir, was, the joung pnnee VjkramSditya. AuaSga'-ena, tSje aiigUit 
queen, was dear to Bhartrharj, the king’s heart was devoted to her, and he had no 
tliougJit for any otlier thing. [6’ 

In ibis same city was a brahman, opprest w,th misiortnne, nho by the perform- 
ance of long-continued austerities won th*’ famr of Bhadrak&Jf [Paicetf/ Being 
iirged by tlie goddess to choose a wish, for some unaccountable reason he forg-d hm 
real desire, and wisht for mnaortality. Thea, givtiig Ima a divme fniil, the goddes.s 
smiled and said- “ Brahznan, if your revererice will eat this fruit, jou shall Ise like su 
immottal. But the fruit will have no effect on two p»TS,o.'5s or more, it must he eatia 
bs onjs one '* bo speaking she straightway disappeared Then i-f came to Ms cwn 
house, and his wife went forth to meet hwa joyfully, and askt after the result of ess 
penance “ Wiat have you ofatslned. O mo-^t wise one I- ” When he, nolduig the 
fruit is hLs hami, iok! her whal had happened. »he smd *o idni ' A priest never has 
good sense-, that is wJsy you hs\e done thi'i uovr. Tho loeg-Isve'i, you wdl liceofiiEnu- 
aily pov&rty-strieicea, and always Ixggmg; so you might as well 1-e deitd ' Hearing 
theae his wifc’.s word<3 he was for a long time 6ll«l with sa<i wScs tarn. “ Wliere is the 
wisdom and where the happiness of a man who is deprived of (xh/s suppesrt oft fate ^ 
How can a man live be'-eft of relatioss and poor ? Therefore I will give tlib fnsil to 
the kmg. and he sliall live.” Makiitg tlds resolve, that foolish bndsmaB qiik-klj did 
SO' aacl iiaving received siiltobk* marks of reapvct from Bhartrhi»ri, kt departed. |2®) 

But then tlie king, baring obtained the fruit, retie<t«!‘ ‘''I'he gtwd forahmsii said 
that the trust could he used only by wie If my conwrt .inafieaseiiS, my courtaat 
muree of joy, goes to lsea;vi«i, it would be a cebuaity ! How can I endure wparatioE 
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from her ? ” So the kmg gave the divme fruit to his beJoved wife Aud she presented 
it tu a groom, her lover. And he made A present of that same fruit to a girl that 
cleaned the horse-s tables, aad she m turo to her beloved, a cowherd. But in the 
fflormag, in the steak, as he uas about to drive forth the herd of cattle, he gave that 
fiult to his beloved, a girl who earned cow-dung. And she, carrying the fruit upon 
.i burn! 100 hashet filled with cow-dung, started to walk slowly hack to her house. At 
that very laomert Kmg Bhartrhari was coming to town from the ndmg-course, and 
a&w the woman with the fruit. He remembered that fruit right well, and hlled 
with a^touishment he summoned the good brahman who gave him the fruit, and 
a'-ht: " Brahman, you gave me a fruit, sajdug that one had been given to you by the 
Goddess; and here us another like it! ” So saying he showed him the fruit. Looking 
at d and percen mg that it was so, the wise brahman said to the king- “ You evidently 
did not eat the fruit, you gave it to some one. Ask the 0dia-woman [the carrier of 
erw-dung' partiealarly whence she came by it, 0 king. She will explain the whole 
matter, and your majesty will understiind it But you, 0 king, are the governor of 
the whole earth; how could any one spe.ak falsely before your majesty ^ ''' Thus 
addicBt the kmg suiamoced thax girl who carried cow-dung, and took the fruit, aad 
found by investigation that it was even so. And when he knew w^hat the queen had 
done, he was di'^gu'^ted with life, and spoke thus; '' Ah, because of the enthusiasm of 
E7J’ vain aifeccion I am deceived, on account of my infatuation by a wicked and most 
shamck.<!s a'oman, A curse on the evil wrought by women' ” Aftei reflecting thus 
for sMme time, he attained to complete renunciation of the world; and establishing 
Tikranifiditya in his kingdom, he went into the forest. 

Jim mdi the $e(.vnd leatonijf fA« Tkirty-dm Tales of VikTamaihiya's Throne, calUi 
KotB Bkx'i^haTTs Benunoiaiion came about 

Rficj.xMON or II 
The' lord said: 

'Iherc was ui the south country a city named Lyjayml. And there lived a khig 
uanied Bliarlfhari 

1. Avm flower is made glorious by its perfume, as the sky by the sun. as a grove 
by the spring, .so did he make glorious his city, 0 goddess. 

2. Endowed with iirtues uniiioiled bi pnde, sklled in ail the art of conduct, O 
Sovelj-eynl {’partMdge-eied'J goddess, this noble king ruled his kingdom. 

This King Bhartrhari had a wife named Anangasena, who was extremely beautiful 
Sind w^-favoml of fortune 

S, His life depended wholly on her, the gazelle-eyed queen, for she was a spring 
jieSduig the ehidr of nectai' loveliness, which causes the intoxication of love. 
4 The queen was resplendent in the intoxication of youth, with fresh young 
tijui«s. .tke a creeper with its fresh new tendrila, when it takes on the color ap- 
propriate to the spring season (or: ‘ tlie color it assumes at the approach of 
spring 

S. Aiooniight fpmoniSed as the moon’s consort] is to the moon, as Sarasvatr 
of poetic inspiratton] to the poet, so was she the mistress of his life; 
yes, dearer than Me to him. 

Ko* at Ihhs time there mm m that city a certain brahman, who. tho he was well- 
vmt mmeaBtotions, was an tmtireiy helpless pauper thru the power of fate. 
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6. And hec umi37g ’itterly da-perai'e bwam<» of his povert j , O gochifs^, this h"ah' 
raaij undertook to propdjato the goddess, the Queen of the Earth. 

7. Then the WorW-inotiier, gratified hy the manner [or, the genumeness; of hm 
de^otiosts, spoke to him, saving “ Choobe a -w'lsh, -ft-'se '■it." 

& Then the brahman «aid to the gotido'-* : ”■ Grant me injiBurta,l!ty.” " Araeu! '* 
said (the goddess) Candr, and gare him. a divine fruit. 

S. ■' Only eat this fruit, and nimc^rtalify sliall he 'luurs,'’ Hvariug these wsTiis 
of the goddess the brahman refit -etwi' 

I ran obtsm ifitmortality by means of nitreiy eating fh.a frim But ’f a nran }>s poor 
former, and rf his face fee maddened ]>%■ f-radrig after dims from ot.'itrs, that sort of 
immortality would bring no pleasure, but r&tlier nothing but p-oH. 

iO, A burden to the earth is the hfe of a pauper, a forJ, s iiian h'.ing in insgrace , 
and aKo a slai,derer of others 

11 Like bubbles in the nat&r, like sparks in the fire. sO beings who perf' rm no 
service are boro only to die, .Led it is ssdd, 

12. A pauper, a sick man. a fool, an exile, and one who js always a servant of 
other meni these 6s'e, tho living, are deeiared to be in troth deml. O Bhurata.! 

Therefore what is the use of this length of life '* So I will give this fruit to the kingj 
and he, witfc the aid of long life, w J1 work for the benefit of all, and ail creatures [or, 
all his subjects} wiil be made happy. For, 

13. The generous man who comforts the r>o''erty of the deserving with g^its; 

he who ihuaunet> the earth.cirde with ever-fresh glories; ani be who makes his 
approach unto the majestie feet of XSrfivapa may these all live long 

and be successful in the three worlds, 0 Qiva, ^ival 

14. Tho.se wbo relies e the misery of all creatures by their liberality and such 
virtues" those whose bodies become worn viut repeatedly with farthering tiifi 
ends of others; those who, with minds under complete coKtrok constantly do 
komage to the majestic foot of Qambhu fQiva}: happy are they.' Their ends 
truly are attained; they it is that have won the highest heaven. 

And it IS said b}' some. 

15. A man wiic cjfeda no nstfnl I’m! either h; his eagle, his deeds or his — 
his birth serves only for a name. like eti accidcntaHy-foraied werd [d. SB II J].'’ 

Thus reflecting the brahman gave that fruit into the hand.i of King Bharirhari. The 
king thought- " By tbi^ I get long lif" If AnafigascBll dies first, a varsc' on life! 
Without my beloied, what care 1 for Me ? For" 

16. Like a cloud without iightumg. a lamp without a wick, without m> Ijrfoved 

I want not a moment of life. And some .%3y; 

17. The moon seems to have feree-humUtg rays; a gc'itly'Wowing breeze is 
like ft thundc-rbolt, a garland eevnis like a bimch of r.rvillcs, sandal wisitd-gaiie 
like sparks of fire, hght like darkness Py vhe pi'wtr of des»«iy, and the very breath 
of Me seems a burden ; alas, alas! — the tisie of separafion from a iwdoved 'wfe 
seems the tune of the destriKtion of tlie world.'’ 

Thus reflectirig the king gave that fruit to Anafigaseiw But sbe had a lover, the 
head.groom, d^rer than life itself to her, sited t<c AnaSgasei i gate the fmst to the 
bead-grocm- He loved a slave-gjrl a»d gave it to her, and she g^ve it if, another 
man whom she loved, a door-keeper He gave it toaiwther w'CMaantiismistms. dearer 
than life to him; and slie gave it to aaoiher man whom she hred. And iit took the 
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fruit and reSecled: '' This wondrous friut is worthy of the iiag.” So thinking he pre- 
sented it to King Bhartrhart. The )dug Jookt the fruit over, and askt the queen: 
“ lUat djd you do with the fruit ’ ” Then the queen told him the truth of the matter. 
Fotthwith the king made a full investigation, and found out the whole story. There- 
upon the king said- “ la the words of the proverb, 

13, The woman for whom I constantly sigh loves me not, but has a passion 
f«r another man, and that man is m love mth another; some other woman js 
charmed »'with love) on my aceonnt; fie on her and him and the Love-god and 
her and me' ^ Again- 

13. One roust ponder ever over learning with fist attention; one must be sus- 
picious of a prince even tho ins good will has been deserv ed , one must look < iosely 
after a girl even tho she he sittmg on one’s kp, where is any constancy to be 
found in learning, in a pmice, or m a girl ? 

Thus medLtating the king, m disgust vrith the world, estabhsht the fortunate Vikra- 
marka in his kingdom, and went into the forest to worship the Supporter of the World, 
the fomless, changeless Adversary of the ocean of transmigration, tha spotless 
Pimevai Soul fVi$pu] For 

20 I tell thee, gazelle-eyed lady, for men who have past over the road of the 
unprofitable rcumd of existence unto the supreme station of salvation, the wor- 
ship of NSrajapa [Visnuj k the iughest good 

21, Many devotees practise the three (daily) ablutions at the places of pil- 
grimage, while others engage in yoga-practices, and still others take pleasure m 
self-mortificatica [tapas]; but we -worship the iN'rajesty of Supreme Knowledge, 
clearly revealed in the world, bearing the name of Rlma [ = Visnu], -which is at 
the same time a beauteous splendor m the heart. 

Xtmfmc EECE^'Slo^^ ot- JI [This, m mss. of -IE, is IV 

Thn-c was once an ancient city named AvantI, founded Ly the noble Avantlkn- 
jffilra, son of the noble Yugadideva, whose fame is told in the fifth book of the glorious 
BhSgavatapuraija. 

1. A citv where Rehgioa, Wealth, and Love (mearnate) had their station, all 
ass^bled together, were it not so. how could the people there have been all 
endowed (as they were) with tthese,) the three objects of human desire ^ 

2. Where were found rich, men (ibhyaj, like elephants [ibha], of deep insight [or, 
punniagly, spirited), of noble birth [or, descended from Bhadra, the -world- 
ehphsctj, devoted to giving alms [or, as of elephants, abounding m rut-fluid], 
and yet ever unannoyed in (the face of) hostile attacks [or, among bees, which 
are said to annoy elephants by gathering the rut-fluid] 

S. \Yh<m people were wise [piamingly: like the planet Mercury], with regard to 
inierpst-hcarmg (capital) not mclroed to hold it hack [or, as of Mercury, ‘ with 
regard to the moon, not in opposition (thereto) ’], and averse to (having relations 
with; Women who were not their own, so that they attained the glory of high 
positom [or, as of Mercury, ‘ the bright apex of his orbit 'J, 
i. 'Whan women, like the shore of the sea, irere distinguisht by having ofllspring 
Ipiumisgly, boats], excellent morals [a beautiful beach], and glittering jeweled 
omwieiita [gems, of whwh the sea is the proverbial mme ”]. 

S. Mlsose peojde did not consider Amaravata (the city of the gods) attractive; 
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tiuBfcmg, apparently' "lliat tho it js frequcfikd hy thr Jf is sK.t the '^eat 
of sensual enjoymest {purmiBgly- it is the pleasure-seat of the e,ky -elephant’ 
6. "iMiere die pcoole, aiu’ays free from distress, scorned the Inltabitaids of 
BhogaVd-tl fa city of serpents m the loner v.-!jrldh Lecanse the latter, tbo they 
possess a pienilude of exeeilent del s'h^s [punusngiy, coils], axe not free from fear 
caused by the kmg [by charm -inongeia, bnake-ciiaraers] 

7- (The island of; Cevion u'as Sriniv Helicr«l hy thu vosmg men ol tins city 
to be stamcd Vitli blemisK, for, b,ntfJ they, wlicrcas- e,en a single decflt [<tr, 
peak, kuU] ought to be abandons!, Ceylon I as three dia*- tin* rnonntain IVikata, 
“ Three Peaks ' ]. 

8. in widen citj’ cotdd be seen complete pryslratlons [paniuagi; , na^'ing of 
clubs] m temples, ftasting of oil [end ol lore] m lamps, mpeut-. [false ti-n^nes] 
in snake-charnierj' houses, grm baadif} [violent fists] o*; sw»,r)3', meurimg 
[quarrvhrtg] in pihilosipiiical dJseu“'-Kins, true measure |j.m rdsfent arracaMce] in 
incrchants’ gmlds, ribbons [attachment to the i^orld] in curiing hair, hut is^jue 
of these thiisgi ever m people 

In tins city there ruled a king named Bhartrhari. Many kings base ruitd since 
olden time; but in his reign the earth was respiendent in the enjoyment uf a .good; 
ruler. Por: 

&. As by vrell-stationed pillars, the earth, weary v.ith the burden of strife, is 
supported by those (prmces'i is ho are compassionste to tlie poor, who arc not 
toucht even by the intoxication of prosperity, terrible tho it is. who are intent 
upon doing good to others «nd rejoice m receiving supplications, and who re- 
main aflbtomposf.d even ii' the fme of the fury of the drtuid ailments thet 
sprnut frutii youtli [yontnfal pm,sioitel 

And this king’s y oiuiger brother \ ikransauJtya at the time of the king's conmatiou 
had hevn senf into tsile in dcsgract, for sohj*- rcaion or other. Th-s kmg’s chief queen 
was named Aiiaf.gascna, anti she was dearer tha-n hfe to him In this city thwe wajs 
a certuto bralmtan w ho was opjirest with extreme {xsi erty. He undertfuik to propitiiEto 
the goddcas, the Quwa of the Earth. And she was propitjatnl and ssiul: " Choo^^ s 
wish ” tni*. he wislit for agejessness and immortality. Then the gcnldcss tiave him 
a fruit and .said: “ A’oii must cat this fruit, and thee you sliail hi' ageless and im- 
mortal ■■ Then the brahman took tliat fru>t and went to hi.s own dwilling, and whm 
he had performed the midday riles and sat dow n to eat the hull, he ll ougltt ” After 
all 1 am a paujter and a beggar; so of what use wsii ugekBstK'Ss aiu! injmfjrtality «*e 
to me ? ” With this thought he fare tliv frmt to the king, and described its 
power as told hy the gc^ldess A.id tlie kir.s. l-eing ^jour-d witb the "havkh's of love, 
g&vc the fruit lo thequeca. But the qa»'ea gawit toa groom whuctshe Jcved. .Aad 
he, being enarnured of a liarlot, gave it to her. The rtarEt reSectHl “ I am a Jiariot, 
a wom« of low' d^ree; what gixxl will agelersirmss and immortality .jk> me ? Aad 
sIes gave the fruit again to the king But when tlie king hat! Jookt tl.e frtut <s*cr, 
and after he imd asceriaiaod this whole series of went*, in disgust he reSEvied in his 
heart: 

IP. “ IKie woman far whom I eonstantly sigh lores nje not, Surt has a fatsskm 
for another ama, asd that man is in hve with another; some o-iher 'woman e 
cliarmed fwith lore) en ray accoiml; Se oa her and itssn and the Love-god 
aad her asid naef 
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11, ■’R'hat rcisehitf do not tiie fajr-eyed -women do -wlieii they have entered mto 
the soft hearts of men i They bimg them to madness and to intoxication, 
they mock them and they revile them; they drire them both into ecstasy and 
into despair, 

12 T3ie leap of a horse, thunder m the spring [^perhaps ‘god Indra’s thunder % 
tfte aoticiis of w'omen, what the future will bring forth. Jack and excess of ram 
— these not even the gods comprehend, ho-w much less men' 

13. fi the staieness of the round of existence' 0 womea, the cause of this stale- 
lu-ss! Prosperity, too, is as unsteady as a swing, and the body is a house of dis- 
ease and misery Por 

14 Fortune vs as unsteady as a swing, the spice of sensual enjoyments loses its 
ss'vor in the end, the body is a house of calamity, even a great fortune is sub- 
ject to destruction in many -(rays, the world is a place of great sorroiv, and 
woman is al-ways the cause of much misery; and in spite of all this men take 
pleasure, alas' in this path, of woe. rather than m the Itman [true self or soul]. 

15. A w-oman's hair is the abode of hee, her face is a mass of bones tied together 
with hide; mammae eius sunt massae carnis, alvus est matula plena tuerdae 
et tahum rerum, nates sunt instrumentum quod excrementum emittat. et 
crura sunt dune pilae quae id snstiaeant, so wiut is there in her to give pleasure 
to the noble'' 

16. Birds, resting fearlessly in their laps, drink the joyous tear-s of the happy 
tascetk's) wko dwell in mountain caves and reflect on the Supreme Light: but as 
for others, then lives are wasted away m the enjoyment of palaces, pool-banks, 
pleasure-groves, amusements, and shows, with which their passions make them 
acquainted." 

So in disgust the noble King Bhartphari abandoned himself to the practice of as- 
opticism, whidi leads to the height of intense delight by cooling the heart with that 
mdiifrtence which is [which makes its possessor] own-brother to the bulb, the sprout 
of a plant, and the cJoud [that is, which makes one perfectly dispassionate]. 


ma. Frame-Story: Hiird Section, Part 1 

The treacherons ascetic and the winning of the vampire 

itocTHitaN BEOstraioK of Ilia 

Then when Vikramaditya had obtained the bhgdom, he satisfied 
the requirements of the gods and the brahmans, as well as of the poor, 
the lame, the crippled, and so forth. He gave complete protection 
to his subjects, made his servants contented, and won the hearts 
of his ministerg and vassals and so on by keeping his word. 

Ihm the kmg ruled his kingdom, not departing from the principles 
of good conduct. 

Onee upon a time a certain naked ascetic came into the king’s 
pres4H(ce, and first reciting this blessing: 
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1 “ 3Iay Hara [^ivnj, who f'a^^iy turns serpents- into neckhw^es 

and ^vears them fas such), and the Boar-god iVisnuj give you 
unbounded prosperity t" 

he gave a fruit into the king's bands and said: “ O king, I am going 
to perform a sacrifice, with a beneficent eliarin. in a great ccsictcrc'. 
on the night before the new moon. Now do you act as my asai^taat 
in it ” And the king gave him bis consent. Sc they two went to the 
cemetery; and there the a-'-eeije. ailempling to offer up the king as 
a bacrificc, was himself offered up instead. And on that occasion a 
vetsla [vampire or demon] was made wcll-Jispo'^ed t<> the king, and 
the king obtained the eight Great Magic Powers. 

Metrical Beceksioa.’ on Ilia 

Thea this TAramaditya protected the whole circle of toe earth, sini 'ie^-itediy 
revered both the gods aod the hutnaa gods {brahmans^. He helpi to prospenty day 
by day the poor, needy, and wretched, ^fori virtues increase constant!;, ui a virtuous 
laau, O (goddess) of gentle speech. Thu.s he prospered hy hU right conduct, net 
separatnig morahty from worldly success. 

Now there came to the king a certaLn magician from foreign parts, and askt him 
to be his asMstant at a sacridee for the attamment of a noagic spell. On this occasion 
a vetSla became propitiated towards tJie king, and granted him a wish. *' When you 
appeal to me I will come as your servant, i will ai t miiier your orders; there is noth- 
ing that 1 cannot perform. Aid the eight Magic PoiveH, .shall attained by you.” 
So saying he departed. 

Brief B;FCE^■SIO^r or Ilia 

Then fortlwith Mkramfirka ruled the kingdoro. For; 

i. Making the ihrcc worlds to shmc brightly ail arousd riith wondrous out- 
bursts of glory, fthkh were brillmist as the water-drops tliTomi up by the sea 
when its water was churr.eO with a churnmg-stkk (at the fauw'us m.^lhical 
churning of the ocean), the nobJe King Tikrasiarkn iwcame b prolif'lor ri the 
righteous, the sok- e'-tabl’sher of religion, and eager at heart to pav devotion to 
the gods and the brahmans 

Now while he was governing the kmgdom there arrived a certain naked ascetk, w’lio 
undertook a sacriSce And the king became 5ns assistant thereat. On tins occadmi 
a 'vetaSa became weU-dwpt'>s«l to King 1 xkramSrhtys,. 

jAiKagiTir 3 BlEcension of Ills [This, in snss. of IB, h VI 

Tims the king ruled his kingdoiu happi3,r Once upon a time & tertani asoetic casae 
and said ta tit® king; 0 hero, if jt^u are not one to refuse a requtsst, thee I wiH astfc 
a favor of you. For ■ 

1. A thnusaad tunes insigaificant am those whose attention ib Mst m the 
ness of thdr own support; whose own intWTst is but tltft interesd. of otfeers, tliat 
man alone is a leade-of the just Thm the undmmM-fire dridb ap the oceas 
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to 51! its ovm insatiable belly, but the cloud, to relieve the heat of the stimmer- 
psrcht earth- < , . 

2. Fortaae is trsnsitory by nature, hfe also is transitory; existence itself is 
transitory; viij' hesitate to perform -works of benevolence ^ ' 

Hearing the ascetic’!) words the king said; '' Ascetic, if yon can be helpt to success 
!jv mv fortune or by my life, you have but to speak.” Then, the ascetic said; '■ 0 
king, "the sacoess of fhe noble depends ever on courage alone For ; 

3. Rama iiad to conquer Ceylon, and to cross the ocean on foot; Earana was 
his opponent in battle, and he had only apes for allies; nevertheless he smote 
the whole horde of the demons m battle. Success in the actions of the noble de- 
pf mis on courage, not on their means of performance,” 

Again he said. ” 0 king, I have undertaken to perform a certain incan-lation, do 
} on act as my assistant in this,” And the king agreed. Then the ascetic went by night 
along with the kmg to a wood Thereupon he sent the king off to bring a corpse which 
was hung upon the limb of a tree: and he himself performed the introductory rite 
and recited the incantation. Then, knowing the danger to the king, the vetalu [vam- 
pire or gbonhsh demon, which dwelt m the corpse], after whiling away the night with 
twentj’-five stories, appeared to the king in the morning, and said ” 0 king, this 
ti^cherous ascetic wishes to win for himself a golden man, by making an offeriug of 
you, as a s'jpenor hero. Therefore trust him not. For' 

4. One must not put trust la a treacherous man, thmfcmg ‘ I have done him a 

favor a wirked scoundrel, like a serpent, bites even one who has fed milk to 
him ” Hearing this, the king in amazement reflected 

6. “ The enl deeds which fook perform for the sake of one hie produce for them 
suffering wfucii lasts over a thousand other lives 

Ah, tlie deceitfulnes!) of the soul (of man)! ’Well, be it so; what can he do f [or; what 
different e will it make '] I for my part will act according to circumstances For' 

6 A Yirtimns man, being immerst m his good deeds, is envelopt m tranquil 
•securitj', v'hile a rascal, by reaaoa of his deeds of violence, must grovel at (his ?) 
footstool [see Critical Apparatus). Truly a serpent after drinking milk would 
jpout forth nothing but poison, but this becomes again (as mild and harmless) 
as the shoot of a j oung lotus by the power of an efficacious drug ” 

Thus reSectmg, when tlie time came to make the sacrifice, he offered up that 
asceiK, and olitsined m the sacrificial fire-place a golden man Then the deity which 
proKded over the golden niaii made its appearance, and told the king the power that 
attedit to it, and dqiarted. praising the king Then at dawn the kmg took the golden 
maa aaii went into his city with great pomp. 


lUb. Ftame-story: Third Section, Part 2 
The gift of Indra’s throne 

SourTHEEN Recension op nib 

In Ihe whole earth no king had a stray like Yikrama’s, In the three 
his fame Sowed on uncheekt like the Ganges, At this time, in 
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The ffijt of Indraa ilimne 

tile heaven of the gods. India, purposing to interrupt the austerities of 
(the famous ascetic) V3<jvamitra, called ttiie njTnphsi KambhS. and 
Urcagi and said: “ TMiichever of you two is especially skilled in the 
arts of singing and dancing, let her go to Vi^'^'amitra's penance-grove 
to disturb his austerities. And to her who sucteeds in dostroj’ing the 
penance of Ti^wamitra I will give a rcw'urd.” Hearing this Ranihha, 
said; ” O king of the gods, I am extremely .skilled at dancing.” Then 
Urva(ji said: “ Sire, I know the art of daneing as fise authorities 
teach It.” Thus a quarrel arose between the two, and to settle it 
they appeared before the assembly of the gods I'irst Jiambha danst, 
and on the next day Hrva^t also gav^e a daueiuf-exhibiiion. Then 
the whole a-ssemblv of rhe gods was greatly delighted at .secitig the 
dancing of both of them; but no one could decide m favor of either, 
and say “she is superior in the art of dancrog.” Just at this junc- 
Inre Karada said “King of the gods, there is on earth a king named 
Tihraniaditya; he knows all the arts, and is well-venst in 

the art of daneiug to music. He will be able to decide their dispute.” 
Then great Indra s>eat Matali ihis charioteer and me&sengei] to Kjjajdm 
to summon Vikramaditya. And Vikrama. when he recei'i'ed the sum- 
mons, went together with his attendant the i-etaU to Amaravatl [the 
heavenly city): and having performed obeisance to Indra he wiis 
otfered a scat by him with marks of respect. Straightway the place 
for dancing was decorated- And first Rambliii took her place on the 
stage and dauf-t. And on the next day Urva^-I mounted Ufxm the 
stage and danst according to the authorities. Then Vikramadiiya 
pnderred IJrva^;i, and gave her tlie palm Indra said; “ 0 king, why 
did you give her the palm ? ” And Vikrama said: “ Sire, in dancing 
the chief thing is bodily grace. And grace is thus defisieiLl in the Text- 
book of Dancing (of Vasantarija; on this and the stanzas, si-e I'oi, S7. 
p, 264]; 

1~2. Those who know' dancing say that ’.natural) grace, which is 
more important than practice, oon.sists in frecifiom of movement 
[iiteraily, freefootednes.s] of the limb*, moving neither too high 
nor too low; in the symmetry of hips, ellrows, features of the 
face, and ears; in ehansung repo,se of the countenance, and 
rhythmical expansion of the breast. 

Furthermore, the dancer must exhibit the special posture suited to 
the beginning of the dance. And this special posture is described in 
the Textbook of Dancing: 
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3 Squarpneis m regard to the limbs, — even feet, and hands 
rhanging straight down) like tendrils, — this is the universal rule 
lud Jowm for the beginning of all dances. 

For thus her form should be: 

4. Face of the loveliness of the autumn moon, with extended 
e\es, the two arms drooping at the shoulders, small chest with 
foii, outstanding breasts; flanks smooth as if polisht. waist the 
stse of a hand-span, hinder parts having fair buttocks, feet with 
carving toes; just as if adhering closely to the ideal in the dancing- 
teacher's mmd. so her form, shall be. 

Charming is the special posture in which she stands still at the end of 
the dance: 

5. Letting fall upon her hip her left hand, with a bracelet resling 

Motionless on the wrist, and letting the other hand drop in com- 
plete relaxation like a tanvi-fem [?] or a gyamS-branch, as her eyes 
are drop! upon the pavement and her toe plays with the flowers 
thereon, while the (upper half of her body is held erect at full 
length-— her standing-posture is even more lovely than her 
dancing. In short: 

6. The entire meaning is portrayed by the limbs, which contain 
the words inherent within them: the footsteps keep to the time, 
and the sentiments are appropriately represented; the acting is 
flone nith the bands, delicately, and in the successive shifting of 
its expressions one emotion crowds another out of the field [that 
is, folia ws hard upon it]. This is a true series of expressions of 
feeling. 

I preferred Urvagi because I found her a dancer of tills sort, as de- 
scribed in the Textbook of Dancing.” Then Great Indra was much 
pleased, and rewarded Vikramarlca with garments and other gifts, and 
also gave him a throne, studded with rare and precious gems. On 
this throne were flxt thirty-two statuettes; the throne was mounted 
by putting the foot on the heads of these statues. Taking this lovely 
throne with him, by Indra’s permission, Vikramarka returned to his 
own city. Thereupon, in an auspicious moment and at an auspicious 
astronomical juncture, after first obtaining the blessings of the brah- 
mans. he mounted that throne and ruled his kingdom. 

Mktsjcal Reckssiox of Hlb 

Wkldisg sway over the earfii, pervading the three worlds with his glory, Vifcra- 
isSd'itj'a f the Sun of VaJor '] shone In splendor, marching with his feet upon [or 
as of the sun, ' CTounting with his rays upon 'j the Irmgfl of the earth. 
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The gift of Indm's fhone 

At tiiis time, Ui the assembij'-ban of the gods, ia Amaral ar!, tho turd 'if 
[Indrajj defe.ixmg to Lrtak the penance of Vi^rarnttra. said. “ I'J latr-cje I or 

is itambiia, better able to orercome tiie strength oJ the mind of Vi^t amitra f e 
-K'lil iitriv esamme the sktU ia dancing of each of ihe'-e ttio goodesses, amf deteraiinlug 
tijeir relative powers tnii tljeu send the better ot the two.’" Then llainlihil'a 
was aroused, atid she said *' Let the test be niade." And LTva^i albi» asseuted So 
IiiJra said to the gandimrvas- “ 3?<) I'ou, ‘-I'-s, dce..rate .th“ stage;, and ht the deities 
all look on, I**! tht skill in dsficing of the tw-* uoun-jta’jts be vieweii by the gc<is.’ 
Then Rambha danst, aud la-lra was much {Jeased, an-) ga’.e lice gifts of affertion; 
and tJic Tlircmgs of the gods -ncre greatje dtSighted B.it on the nest das, upon 'tee- 
ing LTr'ai.fs duncing, the god-, in like inanittr were griaik' am! could not 

teU any difference Then the godly icier Xarada said to god Iridra; “ Iheri' Is tf(j<3n 
earth one vibo knows dancing, Tikiamaditva Saha,-.iifika ["markf h} coarage at 
your request, Sirt, he ■Rill come, and he is skilled m a.)i learning; he c,.l dcs idf v hints 
of these two is si.perioi " In accord»r.ce with the words of Karada, Indra c-'>raQuiijfied 
IMatah pus charioteer and messeogerk "’Bring Sing T.kramadifia hitLer m your 
chariot."’ So the thariott.*e,'’ went to Ljiarinr and told the king the whole matrer. 
And he mounted the chariot in obedience to the comraand of the Chastiser of Taka 
[Indra], Then he came to the city J..4m3r3vatE] that ia full of timings <if g^Kis fiiai is 
to be attained by good works alone, that i? adorned by the Xandana pleasure-grove 
in its vicinity, he was attended on his wav by the kmcUy and favoring hrmes cf 
Vsyu fthe wnnd-gotl], the stealer of tiie «pray of the Gauges, the younger brother of 
the pari jata -tree [the coral-tree of paradt<ic]. [28 i 

Then he beheld the assembly of the gods, glorious and adorned with glorlom rags 
[for retimingl, the assembly wnose enjoviaents all may make tiicmselves entitled to 
gain bj merely giving alms Then di-inioimtHig from the cltariot, and entering in 
bj' Indra's vomrtiatia, 3ie made an olx-isani'e Wme li.ta and gam! viitti devotion upon 
the king of hoawri, wjio sat npon his [ewek'd ttirone — ^’anMfira [Ltdra; the 
glorious, wiiose twin fee’' shone with the crest-gems of th" fokap«.!as [worM-protectors, 
the principal gods’, and who had in his rctuvue the goiis, dSnavas, gandiianas. yukt^w-. 
rSfc.sasas.and treat serpent-genii, the txmntiess throng of the Ti^sailevas f’ ail-stnis "f, 
and the divine nymphs. He was attcadtd bv t'wo goddoftics -aiih horse-tail fans iu 
their hande even Indra, the sole C«*ator of the ihrw* svoiid'*. who always abides 
by the advice of Brhaspafi. Then Great Indra tu>k the king bv the h'ind, ss 
he stood bowing deferentiallj*, ami with g-ntle words invited liiai to -sit near him. 
Indra tou<"ht the w!e Bridegroom-of-tfec- Earth upop his am, nhkh shone m its 
deep curves hke a golden pillar [the word stamhha, " pilLir,’ i« also .tpphed to tha 
am]- Aad Indra and Vihramaditya, Lie kings of heaven and earth, sat down upon 
jeweled thrones and made the aiisembly bright twith their glors,'* 

Aiid whea ail tlie gods were seated la the a-'ScmS»i\, the goddess Ilambhfi adbraed 
the stage with her danr ing. Also on the next day Urvis^ hehi sny osit Um assetatdy. 
and exhibited tJie best art of dancing, as taught by the teacher Bhari.t& llien the 
king was delighted, and gave the vkton- to I'rvftitt. And when iMlfa aslt whj, he 
erplaiiied the -wlioie matter, Trvaef m her exhibtti in made most pmimne-nt the 
ichsef) menvhers (of tlie body), end kept s?il>sidiar> the inausf arid "secondary ssecaWisi. 
bat RaBabfcS ga'Ve the roost pfoaaacaee to tfae minor and subaadmrj' ibemltefs, and 
made the (chei) mwshers secondiiry That is the reasoa for siy stetios Tins certainly 
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has hmi definitely kid dotm of oM by the ancient seers, Bbarata and tbe others, tiiat 
tJie (chief) members are more important than the nmnor and secondary members,” 
Then Great Indra, the Slayer of Jambba, hearing this, gave bim as a reward a pair 
of garments gleamiag like fire [or, puri&ed bj fire|, and a great jeweled throne, with 
tljurty-tKO tisrone-re^ts, and upon them thirty-two statuettes. By putting one’s 
on their heads one could mount upon the throne. And the king of the mimortals 
said: “Mount upon thus throne and protect the earth in happmess for a thousand 
cutumns, 0 Mag! '' Having obtained the marvelous divine throne, Vib-amarka bade 
fsrweii to CaMa JlndraJ, noblest of the gods, and went to Ujjayini. .lad then, with 
the thus attained, and under the rule of an auspicious planet, the king mounted 
upon the divine throne with the blessings of the brahmans. Estabhshmg bis fame 
securely in the rsorld, and protecting all his subjects, Vikramaditya ruled over the 
earth ■without a rival, 

Here ends the third sedicni, called the Winmng of the Throne 
Brief RECEMsioif o? Hlb 

Now while he was governing the kmgdom, at that time in heaven Hambba and 
Crva^I d&nst a charming dance before the Skyer of Jambha [Indra]. 

1. As they acted in public a piece of dancing of prune quality with god-like 
(expression of) emotions, both the emotions caused by natural feeling and those 
aroused by music, there was no difiference discovered between, the two jealous 
goddesses by the god-prmces, nor yet by the asura-princes, the demon-princes, 
or Uie man-prtnccs 

The man-princes and the others could find no difference in the charming dalliance 
which tho«e two presented before the assembly of the gods So. to decide the ques- 
tion of Piperiority betiveea them. Great Indra, the elder brother of Vikrama [Vifcrama 
here Trmkrama, a name of Visnn, used for the sake of the play on words], sum- 
Ewned VikraasSrka, whose valor [vikraiaa] was famous thruout the three worlds. 
Then going hi Great Indra’s assembly upon the summons of Indra, the art-skilled 
Vikrarn3si’'j,a [« Mkrama), a repository of all the kingly arts, gave the victory to 
Xlrva^. “ Sire, King of the Gods, HrvapI wins,” Indra said- “ Why ? ” Said the 
king; “ Sire, Grva^i wms by reason of her knowledge of the textbooks of danemg,” 
Indra swd “O king, yon arc a master of aO the arts and know all of Bharata [an au- 
rhoriSy on dramatic art],” Then the king of the gods was delighted, and gave the king 
a pair of garments gleaming like hre {or, purified in fire], and also a throne composed 
of mocHistone geina, and studded with rare jewels. And on this tlirone were thirty-two 
staioettes. gleaming like unto balls of fire [masses of radiance] The king took this 
and went bacw to his own city Tlieik, at a suitable moment, the king joyously mounted 
the thiTfSt* and fvr a long time enjoyed the good-fortunes of kingship. 

lAJNi^iric Recensjou of nib [This, iu luss. of JR, is VlII 

^ Oii'_e upim a time, while the king was thu? engaged in the constant practice of 
virtiie, the noble Piiranckra [Indra], iphose majestic feet are gilded by the rows of 
beams from the crest-gems on ■the heads of the whole gathering of supreme gods, sat 
tqjon his throne m tiifi assembly of heaven, the assembly that is proud in the posses- 
iSm of spontaneous delights. And ivhen Indra observed the long series of benevolent 
dose bj the noble VikTama. who enwrapt the heavenly world -with the veil of his 
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glory, whicli was woven of tlie multitude of Us noh!e-qus titles [gnna, filso, punninfiiy, 
“threads”] that shone bright as the watet> of the tnilk-ocean giedining with couoth is 
moonbeams, Indra said: 

1. “ Tho possessing superior might, the ^elfish race of the gods generally gne 
no riches, exalt not the prophets of religion, relieve no plagues, and give aid m 
no calamity; enough of the^e selfi'-h creatures, these yugalhis sec Critical 
Apparatus]' But blessed arc aoine men, ttho make the world glorious with the 
splendor of benevolence winch pervade- their whole hcKhrs.'* 

Then his body was all filk-d [literally, budded] w*tb great thralls of jo;., prrtdutcd 
by his appreciation of (VikrCima's) store of virtues, rarefy fourui in men I'f tins age the 
fcaJi-yuga, the last and worst of the four ages of ifio universt And he pircscnfed him 
with hjs own tlirone, made of lovely aioon-slone geii.s, and adorned with fhiri\-two 
statuettes And the noble Vikrama first pcrformeil tlie great ceremonv of royal coro- 
nation sin honor of the throne), and Ihereatter every day he miu-iited upm this ''hrme, 
which had been graced by the majestv of Purandara. wLo?e heart was softened oj 
ius appreciation of ''Yikrama’sf store of virtues — vnrtues which succeeded in making 
the face of the whole earth rc-sound (with the praise thereof). 


IV, Frame-stoiy : Fourth Section 
Death of Vikrama and hiding of the throne 
Southern Kecenwicin op IY 

When many years hud gone by afti^r this, in the city of Prati^t^ana 
^alivahana was born of a little girl by the serpent-prince At 

Ujjayini the king and the people observed earthquakes, shooting 
stars, flaming skies, and other portents. Then Yikram£ditya called 
the soothsayers and a,skt them : “ Sooth.sayers, why do tliese portents 
occur daily ? "^Yhat is to be the result of them, and for whom chk-s 
tins forebode ill ? ” They said: “ Sire, this earthquake ocexirred at 
dawn, therefore it forebodes ill to the king. And thus it is written in 
the book of Narada; 

1 , An earthquake at the morning or evening twilight brings evil 
to princes, and a flaming sky, if it be of a yellow color, is a fore- 
teller of great ww to kings. 

And also, in the book of Narada: 

2. A shooting star is declared to mean dcwtruction to kings, and 
a flaming sky , if it be yell ow in color, i s a cause of dan ger to princes 

Hearing these words of the sootli^ayers the king said: *“ Boothsaytrs, 
long ago the Lord [^iva] wa.s gratified by my ascetic prnctk*es, and said 
to me: ‘ 0 king, I am pleased with you; you may ask for immorlaiity 
in return.’ Then I said: ‘ O god, when a two^aad-a-balf-year-old girl 
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briujxs forth a son, let my death come at his hands, and in no other 
way/ And the Lord said : ' So be it. ’ Now how shall such a one come 
to be ” But the soothsayers said; “ Sire, the works of destiny sur- 
pass (human) thought; suk a one must hare been produced in some 
piace or other; thus it appears (from the signs) 

Then the kmg called the \'etala and told him the whole matter, and 
said: “ Spirit, you must roam about the whole earth, and find out in 
wfjat land and in what city such a one has been born, and then stop 
and instantly come back to me.’’ Then the retala accepted some 
betel, saying ‘‘ It is a great favor,** and went and inspected all tie 
comments begummg with the Ku^a continent. And when he came 
back again to the Jambu continent [India] he entered the city of Pratj- 
.^tbana. and there in a potter's house he saw a little boy and girl play- 
ing together, and askt them* Tell me, what relation are yon to each 
other?” Then the girl said; “ This is my son.” The ve tala askt; 
“ Who is your father ” And she indicated a certain brahman Then 
he askt the brahman; and he said: “ This is my little girl, and the 
boy is her son.” Hearing this the vetala in amazement askt the brah- 
man again; “ Brahman, how can this be ? ” He replied: The acts 
of the gods are incomprebensible. Tie serpent-prince ^e§a was 
charmed with her unusual beauty and loveliness and had intercourse 
with her, and by him she bore this son, ^Slivahana.” Hearing this 
the vetala swiftly returned to Ujjayini and told King Yikramaditya 
tiie whole matter. And the king rewarded him, and then took his 
sword and went to the city of Pratisfhana And as he started to slay 
^ilivahana with his sword, ^ahvahana smote him with a staff, and 
he fled from the city of Pratisthana to Ujjayinl, where, being unable 
to endure the pain of his wound, he died. 

A’’ow all the king's wives made preparations to enter the fire. Then 
the Biinisters took counsel: *' This long has no son; what is to be 
done ? ” And Bhaffi said: “ Let us find out whether any one of these 
his nives may be w ith child ” Then, when they investigated, it was 
found that one had a seven-months child in her womb Then ail the 
ministers a-ssemhled and performed the coronation-ceremony for this 
child, and the ministers themselves undertook the government of the 
kingdom That Indra-given throne stood there vacant as it was left. 
Then once in the assembly an ethei'eal voice said : “ Almisters, there 
is no king such that he would be worthy to sit upon this throne; so 
let the throne be buried in a goodly field/'" Hearing this all the min- 
isters buried that throne in a very pure field. 
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JXetsicai- Recejtsiox of IV 

Then after a long time there was bom, la the noble aty of Pratisthana, ^ahvihaiia, 
thp destroyer of Vikraiaijditya There app«'ar«l repestediy at Vijayitii, on the earth 
and Ml the air, evsl omens which foretold great disaster. Tnen Vikramaditya called 
his niiruster Bhatti and said: “ Teii me, what may ne the meamsg of these evil 
omens ? ” Tkns addrest Bhatti said. “ l-Vhal can be said in .such a case ? It has a 
dangerous look to ms; fate alone must decide ” But hearing this SshssSfika fVik- 
mmaj again said to his minister: “Wliy do you say danaeryjs 'f 1 am never espofesd 
to any danger; and hear the reason for st. O BhaHi- I will tell j'ki tiie wh<4? sn^ry 
from the begiomrig lAiiag ago the Great Lord Kiva] «■«>• pleask'd with my nseetk 
practice, and appeared before me, the Biack-neekt, Three-tyed Gwi, Beliohimg the 
Great God, and being filled with joy and biming reverendy,. for h momnt I knew not 
at all what to do. Then I was a<kire4.t by rhe god ; ‘ Choose what roti will,’ Oesiriijg 
immortality I said to the god of gods. ‘ If a son shad born tv a giri a year and a 
day old, let my death be at the hands of that man, and no utlwr.* The Lord, •osyi.'ig 
' So be it.’ granted the wish and went away to Mount ICailasa From ihat time I nve 
ever tree from fear.” [21j 

Hearing this the wise minister then said to the king; “ All this is tyjite eon -b teat. 
The ways of the Creator and Savior are devious; sinoe olden time, 0 king, the two 
^ivas his consort] have more than one head ]that is. mamfoid lateliects or 

devices). A boy was bom to cause the deatli men of Hirapyaka^ipu (who co»M not 
be killed by god, man, or beast; Xl^na took a form half-man, half-lion, and kilkd him] 
— a faoj' tixat was neither man nor animal, in accordance with the wish granted Jum. 
Ho you thru your spies search out the one from whom the danger to yciir majesty 
arisce.” ^IkTumSditya said “ Very weil,’’ and sent forth the veUb.. who instantly 
appeared in re^poaso to his aumixions, telling him to hunt for such a boy. And he, 
acfcuowleiigittg the noble king's comniaed with a rKsd of bs head, went forth thru 
the air, m swiftness sorpa'ising the wind. ]31] 

Mter seardiing thru the se»-ea c'onlinenta. the seven incnsatsiss. and the waveti 
seas, he made the discovery, and came back and reported; “ I have seen all that 1 
was sent to see, la the cit]' called Prati^tharw. in the house of a ctrlaia potter, O 
king, I saw a lad, like unto tiie youthful san, standing near a giri a yesr and a day old- 
Finding there an aged brahman I coarleously askt him their cooneimm. and he bdd 
me the whole storv: * This is my cnarmuig daughter; & iserpeat-pskiw has enjoyed 
her, and by him she has borne this sun; there is divint arGvity coaevraed btre.' ” (41] 

Hearmg this frojn the vetala, Vikrama, filled with amazement, ordered bis army 
against Prati§thtoa-city. At this time BhatU* the source of happy inspiraiiom, said: 
“ It is not seasonable to go yourself apainst the cBcmy. my kwd, but ratfea- to 
here for tJie oours-a of destiny.” In sceordara-e with the minister's words, the king 
left q 3 ins prepamtioas; but later, at another time, fm some reason w «tb« by 
the wiS of fate- — he went forth »kh bis army agaiast Prati^thfea, full ‘jf ardw. 
Leanaii^ tliat VikTamSditya was bent upon slaying Ms son, Ananta IssMoarf 
an army to criisb his enemy's army. Then a battle tiiok iiace between l&e two Iwts, 
and the army of ^ahvahsna conquered the oppoaiiig troops. But VikTamSska, ob- 
serving the overthrow of Ms own host, ruAt forward sword is hand to ki® 

The boy ^SlivahaiM, a@ek^ hha mshiiig to tite attack, smote hka with his wooden 
as does the Destroyer of Crasto^ fH^ith] with his staS, beaten 
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l 38 ck by lit'; furious blow, fled qmckij- to Ujjayini, the lord of the universe fled Idke 
g, beggar'. [62] 

Whm Vikramaditya’s chief queen saw him, her own husband falling lifeless to the 
ground, -Jhen she said to the minister “ There is a seven-months child m my womb 
X give him to your worships protect him according to the best rules of protection^ 
if this iouth IS protected by you, he will m turn protect (and rule) the whole earth ” 
Speaking thus the queen cut open her body and gave him her son, and then entered the 
Are and rejoist m paradise together with her husband. The boy was brought up by 
the minister, with the md of nurses, and the minisi er. standing by the throne, ordered 
the cffairs of bis kingdom [71] 

OiKv; upon & time there w^as heard a divine voice m the air, proceeding from no per- 
son. “Let the ministers of VikramSdilya hearken to what I say Who is able to 
mount upon this divine throne ? Therefore let yoar worships bury it right here 
under the earth.” Hearing this the ministers assembled and took coimsel, and then 
buried in purified ground the throne of the Seleaser of the Kine [Indra], 

fikre ends ike fourth section, oallt^ the Hiding of the Throne 
Brief RECENsiQy of IT 

Then the king went against Plthasthaaa to conquer Cslivahana. 

1. And when King Tikramarka went against Pitbasthana, terrible with his tui- 
paralleied array of troops, elephants, horses, and chariots, then CiS.hvahaiialoo in 
rage went forth to battle against him, making a great noise with his warriors. 
For this is in general the practice of k^atnyas, and customary with their caste. 
S Between the hosts of the two kuigs there took place a violent battle, ob- 
seuraig the light of the stars with the quantity of blood that flowed from the 
ssiord-ivounds, raising a sea of dust from the earth as it was struck bv the hoofs 
of spirited horses rushing forth in fujv, and displajdng troops (glorious) as the 
sun nheH it destroys the darkness with the* morning light. 

3, Hearing the usual sounds of battle, deep and terrible with the noise made by 
drums, Imiopcts, and tabors, the apsarases [heavenly nymphs like the vai- 
kyrs, who become toe brides of slam warriors] in heaven and the she- jackals on 
earth swiftly collected and danst about in passionate longing to enjoy the men 
Ipganm, abstract or collective] that fell in the fight. 

Ea this most fearful battle King Vikrama fell. TtTien he had spent hh life’s breath, 
becsKse of hss fair renown, he went to the Sun’s abode. Then there was ao one worthy 

fil&t toroae. An ethereal voice said: “ Let this throne not be left here.” So the 
(Knnpany of minist^ took counsel, and searcht for a pure spot, and buried it m a 
certoin place. 


JA&ysric Iecsmioh m TV [This, in mss. of JR, is X 

At aiifitWr time the king went against the city of Prati§thftna, attended by hia 
^tJrc »?jjsy of four eontpesoents And the king of that place, (jalivahana, appeared 
against Mta, Then in a great battle between them Vikramaditya fell, and the throne 
<4 AvMtl was Wt vacant. Then the Fortune of the Kingdom, there, taking the form 
a# a wr, c-rjed abnd thi®. “ Who mil protect me from henceforth ? ” Then the 
Opened her body and gave to the nobles a seven-montlis mole child which 
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she was bearing, and she herseJf, because wf the loss of iur ha«baj!7(i, enrered rht" fin 
{a;, a satij- And the rile of corojialion v.as performed for the boy, Vikratn'ssena But 
no one TGonnted upon that throne. Then there came & vaict la the he.-veii saym^ 
“ Xo one IS worthy of this tlirone. tinretore let the throne be bnner? somewhere m 
purified ground.” So the ministers burictl that throne in the c'arth Thus after flie 
lapse of a long time this rcry same throne hiLs been acquired by yourself, O fortiujate 
{king Bhoja''’ 


V. rrame-story : Fifth Section 
Finding of the throne by Bhoja 

SOCTHEBN ReCEKSIOS OP V 

After the bury mg of tlie throne many year;? went past, and Kmg 
Bhoja obtained the kingdom. During iu& reign once upon a time a 
certain brahman cultivated the field where that throne teas buried, 
and towed sugar-cane [ySvan^a, a sort of AnJropogon] there, and 
sowed chick-peas and other grains. The field proved very frai tf ul. 
Then the brahman, noticing that there tvas an elevation at the spot 
where the throne was buried, built upon it a platform for the purpose 
of keeping the birds away; and he took lus stand thereupon and drove 
off the birds. Now once upon a time, when King Bhoja caioe near 
that field on a imutmg expedition, aceompaided by all the princes, 
the brahman who was standing on the platform said: '“O king, tills 
field is Hi fruit; come in witli your followers and eat as much as you 
choose, and kt chick-peas be given to your horses. Today my Mk 
has become fruitful, since your majesty has become my guest. For 
when will such an opportunity come (again) ? ” Hca.nng thi,'* the 
king and hi.s followers entered into the field. But the brahtuon ju^t 
then came down from the pklfom to drive awa^' birds which had 
entered one comer of the field. And seeing the king standuig iu the 
middle of the field, he said; "'O king, why do you do thb; wicked 
tiling ? You are destroying this field, ohuh bciongs to a bTuhmaii 
Now if otiiers commit wickedness, it is rej;>orted to you. but you 
yourself have begun to commit wickcflne'-fc! so ntjw who is then- io 
prevent it ? And it is ^aid: 

i . What creature is there that Can restrain li fuin-dcAcd ele|>hant, 
a libertine king, or educated men who commit wiekediteas.^ 

And again; your majesty kturwA all the books of the law'* how is it 
that you destroy the property of a brahman ? The prope'ty of br^h- 
maas is real poison. For: 
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2, Pokoii is no poison, they say, compared with the property of 
brabmass; that is declared to be real poison. For poison kills a 
single individual, but the property of brahmans kills children and 
children’s children ” 


Hearffig bis words the king and his retinue were going out from the 
field, when the brahman again mounted the platform, having driven 
out the birds, and said: “ 0 king, why are you going ? This field is 
in exceliecf fruit: eat of the stalks of sugar-cane. And there are 
gourd-fruits; partake of them.” Again hearing the brahman’s words 
the king and his retinue entered the field; but then he came down 
from the piaiform to drive away birds, and again spoke as before. 
Then the king reflected in his heart: “ Truly this is a strange thing. 
Fif’hen this brahman mounts the platform, a desire to be generous 
arises m his mind; when he comes down, he becomes mean-minded. 
Therefore I wiJi go up on the platform and see.” So thinking, when 
he mounted the platform, there arose in King Bhoja's mind a dispo- 
sition of this sort; “ I would free everyone from affliction, remove the 
poverty of all people, punish the wicked, protect the righleoms, and 
rule my subjects virtuously; in short, if anyone at this lime asks even 
my life of me, I would give even that.” Then filled with joy he re- 
flated again: “What a marvelous power this field has, that it can 
produce such feelings of itself! Now it is said: 


3, Oil on water, a secret entrusted to a knave, even a very small 
gift to a worthy person, and knowledge imparted to an intelligent 
man, spread them.selves out by natural power. 

But caa^ the marvelous power of this field be discovered ? ” 
Ihus meditating he summoned the brahman and said: “Brahman 
how much b this field worth to you ? ” The brahman replied: “ O 
feg, bnower of all arts, there is nothing which you do not know; let 
the king do what is fitting. xWoreover, the king is a veritable incar- 
nutim oi Vim; upon whomsoever his eyes fail, that man s poverty 
and mi^ry disappear. The king verily is like the Tree of ‘Wishes in 
form. Since you have come within the range of my sight 
^ay my wretche^bess and poverty have been brought to an end! 

list matter the field f ” Then the king gave satisfaction to the 
brahmm mtk money and grain and the like, and took the field, and 
pve to commence digging under the platform. And when a 
fc* isd made a, de^p « a mao-, hdglit, thwe came to light * 

a most loTdr throne, faiwned of moonstones and other gems, stadded 
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with all manner of jewels, and adorned with thirty-two statuettes. 
When King Bhoja saw that throne his heart overflowed with waves 
of the nectar of supreme joy. But when he tried to move the throne 
to take it to the city, it proved too hea%'y and would not move. Then 
the king said to Ms minister: '* Minister, why does this throne not 
move ? ” The minister replied; “ 0 king, this is a marvelous divine 
throne; wothoiit the offering of oblations and sacrifices and honors to it, 
it will not move, nor will it be amenable to j'ou Hearing his words 
the king summoned the brahmans and caused them to perform a 
whole ritual service. Then that throne became light and came forth 
of its ow'n accord. Seeing this the king said to the minister: “ Min- 
ister, at first this throne was not amenable to me; but now thru your 
excellent wit it has become compliant. Therefore intercourse with 
the wise is both pleasant and profitable.” Then the minister said: 
“ O king, listen. Whosoever is wise himself, but does not listen to 
the wisdom of others, he comes to destruction mthout fail. You are 
not so; tho you are wise, you give heed to sound advice. Therefore 
in all your undertakings you meet with no obstruction.” The icing 
said : “ He is a minister indeed who wards off untoward events, and 
guides to the desired result a matter still pending. And thus it is said: 

4 . Verily, the supreme minister is he ^^ho takes thought for the 
successful completion of a matter that has halted in the perform- 
ance, for the seizing of some future advantage, and for the pre- 
vention of an untoward issue.” 

The minister said; “ 0 king, a minister should devote himself to the 
welfare of his master. And thus it is said: 

5. They are the real ministers of kings whose counsel .subsen'es 
their purposes, and whose purposes subserve the advantage of 
their masters; not those who swell out their cheeks (with euipty 
words). 

And again: all the following things, let it be realized, are vain and 
fruitless: a kingdom without ministers, a fortress without a store of 
grain and other provisions, good fortune without youth (to enjoy itj, 
ascetic renunciation without knowledge, freligious) peace of mind in 
knaves, wisdom in herelies, love in harlots, friendship in scoundreh?, 
independence in a serf, anger in a poor man, rage in a servant, alfeo- 
tion in a lord, the house of a beggar, conjugal devotion la a wanton 
woman, honor among thieve*, and successful progress of fools. 
Furthermore: a king should honor the great, listers to the comsei of 
the wise, cherish the gods and the brahmans, and W4dk m the way of 
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good conduct. ^Vroreover; all the good qualities which are recorded 
as the marhs of kingship are found in you, O king You are the 
supreme king of all kings. 

It js also desirable that a minister should, be distinguisht by such 
x-iftucs as these: he should be sprung from a family that has followed 
the same profession, and should know all the textbooks of conduct 
[sittgfistra], including Kamandaki’s (‘ Nitisara ") and CSnakya's 
d Artha^’astra ’) and the PaiScatantra: and his virtues should be zeal 
iti the px'rformance of his lord’s business, dread of wickedness, care 
for the subjects, good control of the courtiers, conformity to the moods 
of the king’a mind, knowledge of what is fitting on various occasions, 
and protection of the king from losses. A minister endowed with such 
virtues is worthy of the mmister’s office, as King Nanda was prevented 
by his minister Bahu^ruta from committing brahman'murder.” 

King Bboja said: ” And how was that ” 

The minister replied' “ Hear the tale, 0 king! ” 


MxT2ic.lL Recensiok or V 

!sw a. eertam brahman sowed sugar-cane in this field, and the tops of the stalks 
bowed do«a with tiie rich harvest of the fruit. Where the throne was buried there 
was as elevation; the brahman built a platform right upon this, and protected his 
crop. Sow once upon a time King Bhoja, attended by a great company, was passing 
*h)og the road which burdered on that sugar-cane field. The brahman, sitting upon 
that plalJbwii, saw the retinue, and spoke with a geaerositj' born of the miraculous 
pM-si-T uf the spot; “ WVrion., let your worships every one come in here. All about 
ym there is much com, of excellent quality, and cliiok-peas also, and ripe wheat- 
krrneki, for jour enjoyment. You will also find sweet nver-water in abundance. Be 
wbrtam^d here, and rest to your hearts content. All this belongs to your worships; 

not hmfate at all.’* Bearing this, with gieat joy the warriors, eager for the corn, 
sS mfered into that brahman’s field as if it wem then- own, without fear. But he 
^ ™ from the platform to drive away some birds, which were trying to devour 
ffee ^ack-pe^ sn a remoter part of the field. And seeing the men in the field attempt- 
lag to eat tho com. allbo in accordance with his own permission, he threw up Jus 
nands md out to them in dismay- “ I 'll tell the king how these violent robbers 
ha« come today W so^where or other, and have forcibly eaten haJf-way thru a 
^ t ^ t ^ ■'^obfd not go away' ” Hearing this the warriors hastily 

W ^ field. Then wlmn they had gone forth and the brahman 

platform, and straightway his nature be- 
to them courteously: - Come, enter 
U vta J wLik* no reason why you should. This field belongs 

abundance serv-es the pleasure of 

field. Then he came down and went to drive away birds fand said) ■ " You 
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robbing the property of a brahman.” So he drove caii the wariiors aloa^ with the 
birds. In short, «'heri iUc brahman niounieJ the piatfortn. be foecaine very griieruus; 
■seben he came down, he was turned into a niggard. Tins tlicy IthJ to Kmg Bhoja, 
And when isung Bhoja heard of it, his cariosity '^as aroused, and lie came to the 
brahman’s field and mounted liie platforni. .Vud in just the same way the fnsart of 
the king, glorious as the World-protector?, becarse inspireil with a dispiiwtioa to 
reiuoic misery from ali, to work for the happiness of the wlmle world, to doslrey all 
pn\ erty, to root out evd at its souree, w protect the virtuous and lo smire the wjckcd, 
and to give away even ins kingdoiu if any one, should a*,k for it The kn g was Imthed 
111 a flood of joy Aad when at la-,! he could control hi-, senses, he r-.-flecti'd: ” This 
must be groimd of exeeilenfc quality. The virtue of a Ihing esanot in* nid m m} w~ay- 
This is what is meant by tliat sajing of some very wis" mau ‘Ud i,n vvstcr, a sterci 
eutrustwl to a knave, even a very small gift to a Wurtby person, and knowhdge im- 
parted to an intelligent man, .spread ihemsetv'oa out b> natu>-ai power.’ But what 
means can. l>e found for lenmiag what this (renjarkable quahty) is " [52] 

Thus meditating the kmg called the brahman and .said: "How great a crop of 
gram will come from your reverence's field ? Tell me fully, noble brabiaan.'’ I'hu's 
askt he repiie-d: "Your nuvjcsty knows aD. how can I <!ay, ’tis thu^orsu'' Y-our 
majesty is an. iaeaxnation of Vjsnu, and your mere glance yield.'i riches. IVhatevcr 
poor wretch your merciful eye rests upon, gracious Lord, he sloughs o3 his poverty 
and all other evils and becomes a fav'orite of fortune. ' The king was p]»-afecd With 
this speech of tlie brahoiAB, and gave 1dm two-fold more than tlie value of tlie field, 
and also ten villages and a lac of gold too. [62] 

Then underneath tliat platform the king caused an opening to be dug, to the ex- 
tent of twice a man’s ctature: and. kc beheld a great titrone. Its tvjgev ws'c mlaid 
with various jewels; it was fashioned of moonstones fls thhi same throac stood 
thirty-two statuettes, and m vessels in tiu-ir hands were thiriy-f^« jvwrfe*! temps, 
like auspicious temple-lamps to be useu in the rite of waving before the god af night 
[nlrajaual The throrte was thirty-tw'o hastas lamds ’} broad and a dhantw [* how- 
length'] high. The king desired to take so fair a throne to the city, and at his eomoatnd 
porters strove to lift it out; but that divine liiroiie jyroved as icmmvabfe as the Hima- 
laya. A cea-toin hweditary’ nrinistfir said to the king: ” (ii'est king, r.e du not know 
whose th« great throne waa. Unless an offenag be made here to the spmu [bh3ta% 
according to the rituul, it eaunot be lifted up thus by the use of force aiouc. There- 
fore let a regular sacrificial ntc be performed to propitiate the spirits,” lim-v tlie 
noble fciiig propitiated all the spirits round about there, and gave oamfortiug and 
courtwus. entertarnment with fond and dnnfc to the people, and p<tafe!«i tlie aibie 
brahmans with gifts of cattlc.iand, gram.gold,ghee. elothing. ornameato, aad larriages. 
Then he undertook to bring out the throae, andl with verv' httle Hfort it cmae fesrlls el 
stsdf Seeing this the king piaid honor to tiie Euaistor, and said: " i have cMaia^ 
the throne just thru your honor’s gixxl -'‘itse. A man ber^^i ot wi'niom, O wise ooaa- 
seilor, sits l&e an Hepisaot stuck m ti.e mud.” fiecogiaxing the «iitoda.<«# of these 
truthful words, the ministor replied. ” O noblest of Sda^, hear my wonte; for J 
worthy of mjieet. 'ft'hatovcr masi, whetbpr great or simB, iho h' be emiMut m wis- 
dom himself, do«» mt treat his foes ill and hh fntjsds well, he aad felroy’a 

his dependcttts too- Thereftire a man nmst be wfee- To this is i^iyieg of ; 

‘One clear ej’e k a maa’s mbom mtolfigame, and the sewid is v&^isomm with the 
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-wise; he wto Has not these t^o upon earth js in very truth bhnd, say, what wonder 
IS it if his feet stray from the path ? ’ ‘ Trees on riverbanks^ a W-oman without a pro- 
tector, and kings who have no ministers, never enjoy long hfe ’ ‘ Like (rehgious) 
peace of m.nd m knaves visdom m heretics, love m harlots, and friendship in scoun- 
drels, eien so a kingdom bereft of counsellors, a fortress without a store, ascetic 
renunciation without knowledge, and good fortune after youth has fled, these four 
thuigs. let it be realized, are wholly fruitless.’ Honors and gifts should always be given 
fby a king) -to the great and good; the words of the aged should be heeded, the noble 
brahmans should be gratified; he should walk in the way of good conduct, and not 
m-gkct tite gods; he should look upon money which remains m his own possession as 
useieielj' wasted, for in some way or other, tho it be numbered by thousands, when 
the tone comes it will be destroyed Being kind to the weak, the young, the aged, 
thecnppled, and the poor puttingdownenemies, thieves, rascals, and deceivers; zeal- 
ous for the welfare of cattle and of brahmans, and protecting those who come to him 
as suppliants; true to his word, grateful for favors, dreading wickedness — so a kmg 
should be. He should use any and every means to get an enemy into his power. He 
must always consider all affairs of state with a minister And the minister must be 
a man who inherits the position from his family, who is beloved m the world, who knows 
the fitting occasions for everything, who is phant to the king’s moods, who knows the 
secrets of wi^ conduct, who is devoted to his lord’s business, who is able to protect 
the subjects, and who is agreeable to the courtiers. Once in olden time Bahugruta, 
the minister of King Nanda, just by his good sense averted the murder of a brahman ” 

Here ends [in the manuscripts] the fifth section 

Then, being mged by the king to teU about this, that minister related the strange 
adventures of King Nanda. 

Brief Beceivsion of V 

Then amny days past by Yugamdharl-grain [probably a kind of millet, cf. Weber, 
ISt 15.219, note 4] was sowm there by a certain brahman, and it ripened Then bmld- 
itig a upon the spot where the throne was, the brahman went up to it. Now 

at that time King Bhoja, amusmg hunself with the pleasmes of the chase, came forth 
ttpim that road. Seeing the king’s retmue the brahman said; “Ho, come hither, 
there are delightful mieuinbers here, and delightful gourd-fruits; take as many as 
wsE.” Homing his words, the followers entered into the field, and began to take 
as tanch as they chose. Then the brahman came down from the platform, and when 
he kxM he saw the field trampled by the king’s retmue Seeing this the brahman 
made a kad outisy; “ Scouodrds, why are you robbing me ? Go off, go off, or I will 
king.”’ Then the retinue were frightened and left the field as if in terror But 
tl« iKraliman mounted the platfona agtun, and called to the retinue to return* “ Ho, 
why are you going ? Come back, come back ” Thus when he mounted the platform 
he d®tred to be gmierous, and when he came down he became a niggard. Tfmg Bhoja 
heard of this cfreumsteace, and thereupon the king also mounted the platform 
Sfrsightoay he felt an inclination to be generous; but when he came down, he be- 
came s'^gardly [Ij. 'Then the king reflected. “ This is no common ground. And it 
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entrusted to a knave, even a very small gift to a WOTtky 
pei^i]ffa^:^fa!wk^e imparted to an mtelligent man, spread themselves out 
by 

Thus speaking he dug down there. Then a throne made of moonstone gems came to 
light. Then he undertook to take it to Dhara But a minister said: “ 0 king, rvho 
knows whose this throne is ? Therefore you must perform a ritual offering here ” 
Then the king made offerings to the witches Jj-ogmi], whereupon rhe throne was brought 
out. Then the king said to the minister. “ By your good sense it was brought out. 
Therefore the life of a king is not worth a penny, if he have not the advice of a minister. 
And it IS said; 

2. Trees on river-banks, a woman without a protector, and a king ho has no 
minister, never enjoy Jong life. 

3. Good fortune without youth, a fortress without a store, ascetic renunciation 
without knowledge, 0 kmg, these things have no splendor, 

4 Like lordly power m a heretic, alhance with a knave, the love of wanton wo- 
men, the friendship of scoundrels, the affection of half-brothers, the anger of 
servants, the word of a gambler, the compassion of a mggard; the devotion of 
an adulterous woman, the oath of a thief, the mind of a fool; so shall a kingdom 
without a minister be frmtless ” The mmi'ter said 

5. “ If he [a kingl heeds the words of those to whom deference is due, strives to 
wm the respect of the judicious, and walks in accordance with the precepts of 
right conduct, he shall not fad of his reward.” 


Jainistic Recension op V [This, in mss. of JR, is II 

In the Malava land,whose people attamed unto all the four objects of human desire 
[see page 253, line 7 ff ], there was a city named Dh£ra It was as the blade [dhM, 
a punl of a knife for cutting the creepers of bad policy, and it was like a str^m 
[dharSl of water for the growth of the grove of proper royal policy, and it held [or, 
contained; dhara] many gems of men and women. Heae ruled the noble Bhoja, who 
was the majestic home of the royal swan of Glory, the greatest smctt the origiii of the 
universe. 

And here, near the site of the glorious Avanti, in a certain village charming bj ils 
(abundance of) grain and money, there dwelt a certain brahman. He was wholly 
absorbed in the acquisition of wealth, but was a great aiL«er Once upon a time he 
took up the work of husbandry, and m one of his fields there came forth an unusually 
rich yield of grain. Then upon an elevation in tliat field he built a platform. And 
when the brahman mounted upon this platform he became 's cry generous, but when 
he came down from the platform he became mggardly again. Then this circumatoce 
was told by the brahman, in hi& amaccment, to King Bhoja who had come forth from 
Dhara-city on an outing. So the king came and lookt over the place, but saw natteig 
there untH he himself mounted upon the platform. Thereupon the king also csaamvad 
the greatest generosity, thinking: “ I will fulfil the wishes oi aB people, and put an 
end to poverty.” Then the hmg reflected: “ Now there is surely ^drtoc eiifc*r m 
the ground here, or in some object in it- And it is said : 

1. Oil on water, a secret entrusted to a knave, even a sm^ giB; to a w«thy 
person, and knowledge imputed to an intdligent moB, ^icead ttenselves oat 
by natural power.” 
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Then the kmg ga\e satisfaction to the brahman with a great gift and took the field 
for his own. Wien he caused to be dug under the platform, there appeared a throne 
made of moonstone gems, and adorned with thirty-two statuettes. The throne was 
tiiijt>-tv,o hands [kara, hand, = 18 mches] long and eight hands [hasta, = kara] 
high. But it would not move from the place. Then a certain minister said- ‘‘Sire, 
this is a throne of great powers, and we do not know whose it is, therefore first let 
Some propitiatory and auspicious offerings and gifts and the like be made; then it can 
be moved Hearmg this the king jojduUy caused it to be done just as he was advised, 
ansi trn n tin* tiirone moved with very little effort. 


Vaeabit'i Recsension of V [This, in the mss of Var E, is II 

Near the city of Dbara there was a gram-field named Joy-giver And there lived a 
fiehl-owner, a cultivator of gram, named Yajfiadatta. He came to own a plantation 
surrouiwled by an embankment and a ditch and adorned with many (trees and plants) 
such as mango, cocoanut, breadfruit, k^udraksa [? ' small-eye ”], sesame, pulse, barley, 
COTU, turmeric, citron-trees, betel, orange-trees, ginger, and matulanga [a kmd of citron] 
And from a neighboring wood there came all manner of beasts — elephants, boars, 
deer, buffaloes, and the like— and ate the gram. To prevent this Yajnadatta built a 
platform And whenever he mounted upon it to protect his crop, he always began 
to act the ruler, like a maharaja, and issued commands accompamed by favors But 
▼hen lie came down agam, he was again as a husbandman. Hearing this his neighbors 
▼m* amazed and said; '■ \tTiat nonsense is this that he talks’ ” And this was brought 
indirectly to the ears of Kmg Bhoja, who dwelt m Dhara city And he, filled with 
cun^ity, went tiiither with his court, and to prove the matter, caused a certam trusted 
Eusilster to mount upon the platform. And he spoke in the same way. When the 
king heard he was amazed at heart, and pondered on the matter thus: 

1 “This is not the power of a wooden wall, nor is it the power of a farmer; 
this powia: cerUinly belongs to things that are undei the surface of the earth 
2. Oil on water, a semet entrusted to a knave, even a smaU gift to a worthy 
pwsoE, and knowledge imparted to an mtelligent man, spread themselves out 
by mtund power. 


a & one place the earth contains a precious object, in another a (worthless) 
wt of eharooaL In superior earth there alwnys remains a superiority m the 
object (csffittuned therein).” 

Thaa wtetng he made an attempt to get it out. And then, after all manner of 
of the earth and the hke. there came to hghta throne, gleammg with splendor, 
^ iugh, made of moonstone gems, and adorned with thirty-two 

T ^ the eyes of aU the court 

OT dszj^. Tlten the kmg was delighted and wisht to take the throne to his own 
and gave ord^s to slaves But it would not move, even after great effort 
^ “ 0 kmg, if propitiatory and auspmious cere- 

to it. then only wiU it move.” Hearing this the king 
^ throne moved with very 
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VI. Frame-story: Sixth Section 
The jealous king and the ungrateful prince. Part 1 

SOUTHEEN BECBNSIO>f OF VI 

In the city of Vigala there was a very heroic king named Xanda, 
By his powerful arm he had brought to his own majestic feet all rival 
princes, and ruled with undisputed sovereignty. He had a minister 
Bahugruta, and a son Jayapala, who knew the use of all the thirty-six 
kinds of offensive weapons. This king had a wife named Bhanumatl, 
who was very dear to him, enraptured by her he eonlinually gave 
himself over to the pleasures of love. Whenever he moiinted his 
throne he had Bhanumati sit beside him. He could not endure sepa- 
ration from her even for a minute. One time the minister reflected ■ 
“ This king is immodest, in that he seats a w'oman upon his throne in 
the public assembly, and all the people see her. This is most unseemly. 
A man who is in love does not know what is seemly and what is un- 
seemly. For- 

1. Have not then the heavenly njmphs eyes like blue wmter- 
iilies, that the King of the Gods [India] courted the hermit- 
woman Ahalya "VSTien the heart is burning in the fire of love 
like a straw hut, who know's the fitting from the unfitting, how- 
ever wise he may be ? 

And moreover: only so long as a man is not pierst by the dart-like 
glances of women does he keep his poise and firmness. And they say . 

2. Only until a man finds fksd-j his heart smitten wuth glances, 
gleaming like the waves on the shore of the milky sea, from the 
long quivering eyes of capricious women — only so long does he 
maintain his poise and still the trepidation of his soul; only so 
long do the accepted principles of knowledge [siddhSntasutra], 
the one supreme light of the w>‘hole earth, shme in his heart. 

Oh the greatness of love ! It afflicts even one skilled in the arts. And 
it is said. 

3. The dolphm-bannered god (of love) torments one skilled in 

the arts, laughs at a holy man, mocks a scholar, and lays low the 
most resolute, all in an instant. Purtiwsmore: 

4. The fool who enters into the flame of a mistress makes khidiing 
wood of scriptural lore, righteousness, ascetic devotion, morality, 
knowledge, and exalted character, 

5. His money vanisht, the end of his strength, disgrace to his 
family too, or even impendmg death — a man in love sees none 
of all this ” 
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Thus he reflected; and one time, taking advantage of a good oppor- 
tunity, he said to the king : “ 0 king, I have something to say to you.” 
The king said- “ What is it ? Speak on.” The minister said; " It 
is most unseemly that Bhanumatl is thus allowed to sit right beside 
you in the midst of the assembly. The writers of the lawbooks say 
that a king’s wife should be kept within doors. Moreover, all manner 
of people come together and behold her here.” The king replied: 
“ I know all that, but what can 1 do ? lam deeply in love with her; 
I cannot be without her even for a minute.” The minister said: 
“ Then do this way.” Said the king; “ How 7 Tell me.” He re- 
plied : “ Call a painter, and have him depict the form of Bhanumatl 
upon a canvas, and fix it on the wall opposite you; then you may look 
upon her very' image.” This advice took root in the king’s mind. So 
the king called a painter and said: “Painter, you are to depict the 
form of Bhanumatl m a picture ” The painter said : “ Sire, if I may 
see her form before my eyes, I will then portray it, limb for limb ” 
Hearing this he had Bhanumatl deckt out in splendor and showed her 
to the painter. \^Tien he beheld her and perceived that she was a 
padmbi [‘lotus-woman,’ perfect woman; see page 85, line 4], he 
painted her portrait with the characteristic marks of the padminl. 
Now the marks of the padminl are these: 

6. She is delicate as a lotus-bud, with the perfume of a fuU-blown 
blue-lotus; in her body, rich in the delights of love, is a divine 
fragrance; her eyes are like the eyes of a frightened gazelle, and 
crimson at the edges; her faultless pair of breasts surpass the 
beauty of bilva fruits 

7. (She is a padminl,) whosoever has a nose like a sesame blossom 
|for this comparison, cf. Boehtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, No. 2559], 
who constantly and devotedly pays honor to the brahmans, her 
ddere, and the gods; who has the loveliness of a water-lily petal 
and the brilliancy of a campeya flower; whose form, like the 
sheath of a full-blown lotus, is as a parasol to save from the heat 
of desire. 

8. is a padmim, who moves gently and gracefully, like a 
slender royal swan; whose waist is charming with the three folds 
! above the navel — a mark of beauty) ; whose voice is like a 
swan’.s; who is beautifully arrayed; who eats daintily, grace- 
fuHy, and cleanly; who is jealous, and very bashful; a charmer 
dad in garments like brilliant flowers. 
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When he had portrayed her form adorned Tvdth these marhs, he gave 
it into the king’s hands. And when the king saw his beloved thus 
painted on canvas he was delighted, and rewarded the painter fittingly. 
After this the king’s gum [tutor, chaplain, or religious preceptor] 
^aradanandana saw the portrait of Bhanumatl as painted on the 
canvas, and said to the painter: “ Painter, you have portrayed the 
whole likeness of Bhanumati, but you have forgotten one thing." 
Said he; “ Eeverend sir, tell me what has been forgotten.” And 
^aradanandana said: * On her left hip there is a mole like a sesame- 
seed. That you have failed to portray.” The king also heard the 
words of Qaradanandana, and wishing to inquire into their truth he 
lookt at her left hip when he was with her in secret, and there saW' a 
mole like a sesame-seed When he saw this the king reflected in his 
heart: “ How is it that he has seen this mole of hers, which is in a 
secret place ^ Evidently he must have had mtercourse with her; other- 
wise how could he have known this ? Moreover, with women this is 
never to be doubted. Since: 

9. They chat with one, they glance coquettishly at another, 
they think on a third in their hearts; for women’s pleasure one 
man [sufiflces] not. 

10. Eire never gets enough of wood-fagots, neither the sea of 
rivers, nor Death of all creatures, nor fair-eyed women of men. 

11. If there be no privacy, no opportune time, and no man as 
suitor — only thus, Narada, is the chastity of women conditioned. 

12. The fool who fondly imagines * This my loved one is de- 
voted to me,’ he shall be her minion and dance for her like a pet 
bird. 

13. WTioever actively brings to realization the words of women, 
whether they be trivial or even if they be right serious, he is sure 
to be despised in the world. 

14. A man who is in love [rakta; also means ‘ red ’] is squeezed 
out by the women like red lac, and then violently thrown to the 
ground.” 

Thus reflecting he called his minister and told him the whole storj'. 
But the minister for the time being spoke in a manner coaformmg to 
the king’s state of mind, and said: “ 0 king, who knows the char- 
acter of anyone’s mind.? it is quite possible that this may afi be 
The king said; “ Minister, if you are my friend, then put that ^teda- 
nandana to death.” The minister replied: “So be it." Hieiihetook 
^aradanandana and bound him in the presence of the peo|de. At 
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this time Caradanandana said; “Ah, very true is the popular saying 
that the king is a friend to no man. For: 

15. Who is not puft up when he has attained wealth ? What 
sensualist's disasters ever come to an end ? Whose heart upon 
earth has not been tn'ckt by women ? Who, pray, is a friend to 
kings ' Who is not subject to the power of time [or Death] ? What 
beggar has ever attained eminence ? What man has escaped 
without injury after falling into the snares of a rascal ^ And so- 
ld ^\’ho has ever seen or heard of cleanliness in a crow, honor 
in a gambler, heroism in a eunuch, regaid for truth in a drunkard, 
kindness m a serpent, cessation of lust in women, or friendship 
in kings ? 

Moreover, whoever is the victim of the king’s auger, tho he be inno- 
cent. he is (regarded as) guilty. And thus it is said ■ 

17. By the anger of the king an innocent man becomes guilty, a 
resourceful man helpless, a hero a cow'ard, a long-lived man short- 
lived, and a man of noble birth an outcast.” 

Then as he was led by the minister to the place of execution he recited 
a certain verse: 

18. “ In the forest or in battle, in the midst of enemies or water 
or fire; on the vast deep or on the mountain-tops; asleep, or 
intoxicated, or in grave danger — men are ever protected by the 
good deeds they have performed before ” 

But the minister reflected in his mind; “ Come now, whether this be 
true or false, i^vby slay a brahman? This is a great wrong ” So, unbe- 
known to the others, he took C^^idanandana to his own house, and 
put him in the cellar [? perhaps rather, in a cave]; and when he came 
back to the king he said; “ 0 king, yonr command is fulfilled ” And 
the king said “ Well done.” 

MscmcAL Becinrsioiff of VI 

Hftar, 0 Mug was a city Bamed Vigala. where King Nanda ruled the land 

with the fiaramg torch of his majesty, the heaven seemed to announce the 
dsTO to mankind nnseasonably. And by reason of his manifold nches gathered from 
varionf places far and sear in his bouse, one was reminded of the wealth of Kubera, 
the wealth. sM he protected the earfe and waikt in the way of propriety. This 
king had a bei&v«d consort named BhSnumatf. Devoted to the nectar-hke elixir of 
W stee of fKstity. King Nanda saemed the Lotus-horn, Lotus-seated fBrahma] 

J hiUkmg !le gods to be sure gave j ou face and breast, half your body, this was not 
eaOwvwl wdh the powers of iife,” [text uncertain, sense obscure to me] the king gave 
to cTerrtHmg. Filed with a restful feeling by her talk, which was accompanied by 
mimim he was unable to spend even a mnmte by himself, without Bhanumatl. 
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Whenever at any time the king, m spite of the restraining advice of his inmister, 
entered with her into the judgment-ball, then, at such actions of the king, BaJiu^ruta 
was wont to say. " 0 lord, give careful heed to this advice, 0 w'lse one' You are a 
judge over men, well acquainted with religion and good policy, and there is no action 
found in you that is opposed to religion or good policy Nevertheless this extremely 
improper thing is very much on my mmd, namely that the queen sits with voii even 
in the judgment-hall.'’ “ I wholly agree with what you say, wise sir, however, my 
great love for her makes such a fool of me I cannot pass even a single moment without 
her. What plan can be devised, or how can I be made content' ” When Bahucruta 
heard these w'ords of the long, spoken with such deep-seated aftection, he spoke to 
his lord m words both pleasing and advantageous “ Sire, put the quet-n’s beauteous 
form upon a canvas and feast your eyes upon it.” Ilearmg the minister ’s word.-- the 
king said to a painter ” Portray in a picture and show to me the excellent form of a 
padmini [‘ lotus-woman,’ perfect woman; see page 85 . line 4 ].” .Ind the painter 
did as he was commanded by the king [32] 

Then when he saw the picture he said to the pamter: “ Go and ask my precepto’-, 
who is skilled in the knowledge of marks and charaetensbes, whether this is the 
counterfeit of Bhamumatl’s form or not ” He told the king’s command to the noble 
preceptor, and he, when he had view'ed the picture, said to the pamter ” Thi® is 
the very form of Bhanumatl. there is no doubt; the marks and the members of a oeauti- 
ful padrainl-woman are aJI there just as they should be, but I see one omission. On 
her left hip there should be put a mark shaped like a sesame-seed, and that is not 
portrayed. All the rest is quite correct” So m accordance with the words of the 
teacher he thus portrayed the sesame-mark [tikka], and showed it to the king, and 
reported what the preceptor had said. And when he had heard what the teacher sikl, 
from the bps of the pamter, at a convenient season the king lookt and saw just what 
the guru had said Then King Nanda, by reason of his suspicion of sin in hl« virtiioi& 
wife, believed also that blame attachl to the blameless ^SradSnanda, His eyes were 
blinded w'lth anger sprung from the heat of his gnef, and witlnml stopfnng to toink 
he commanded Bahucruta to commit brahman-murder. The far-famed mmtster 
replied courteously to the king. “ Great men have the power kuowujg ertrj thing 
here, there, and everywhere, do not decide without consideration whether to believe 
this or something else A man ought to use his judgment; judgment works for th«* 
better.” But thus addrest tlie king said, bs bps treaibiiug {with passion) . “ If you 
wish to do me a kindness, have the villam killed. [57j 

In accoidance with the lung’s command Bahucruta took tlie brahman g'&iadaaan- 
dfl.na right out of his house, and bound him before the people. Then, full of misgivings, 
he reflected ” VUiere is this man's sinful action If the preeeptor is simn without 
cause, t hen the king's glory would melt aw'ay At any rate, who can in any way 
as to the actions of this brahman, whether they are righteous or unrighteosi r a® 
why this groundless excitement on the part of the king 'r Therefor*' I wifi tet t&c 
moment pass and make examination ; the truth may come ou t gradually, ai to whether 
he is wicked or blamdess ” Thus reflecting m hia mind he hkl that bmtean a? a cave 
m the earth, and kept him there concealed. But to the long W reportodj .AM was 
instrnaed, 0 prince, I have brought it straightway to fdfiimest, fA ymr 

majesty’s commands.” Hearing this King Nanda was sfienl, Antd he conimwd to 
rule the earth, overthrowing his enemies. 
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The Bhibf Recsnsiox onuts the story of the Jealous King, etc. 


^Ajsis’nc Recension op {This, in mss, of JR, is XI, emhoxt in Story 1 
Th-ire was a, city named Vii^-aJa Jn it iived a kmg named Nanda. He had a son, 
named VijayapSia, skilled in all the seventy-two arts, a minister named Bahugruta, 
and a consort Bhiin umati And this king was so enamored of the beauty of Bhamimatl 
iljs t he gave no heed to his kiagdom. When he went onto the assembly-hall, BhSmimati 
sat iicside him. One time the minister said; “Sire, 

1. If a king a physician, spiritual preceptor [guru], and minister always say 
pleasant things to him, he is speedily bereft of health, morals, and wealth. 
Thtn-efore I speak, Iho what J have to say be not pleasant, O tang, the queen’s com- 
ing into the as-sembly is unseemly.” Then the king said; “ Minister, you say truly, 
but what am J to do ’ I cannot spend a single moment without her ” The mimster 
said ■ “ Then cause Bhanumatr’s likeness to be portrayed in. a picture, and it shall be 
placed near you in the assembly.” Then the king showed the queen’s form to a 
painter, and he with the king’s permission painted her form on a canvas, and gave 
it to the b'»g. And the king gave it to his spiritual preceptor Caradanandana, who 
was standing near him, for inspection. He, looking at the portrait, said. “ The por- 
trait is her portrait, but on her left thigh there is a mark-hke-a-sesame-seed [tilaka], 
and this has not, been depicted.” Hearing this, a suspicion arose m the king’s mind' 
to this efi'ecf How can he know » There must be a reason ' ” Then filled with anger 

the king said to the minister; “If J-ou have my interests at heart, then put Chradanaa- 

dana oukldy to deadi ” But hearing this the minister reflected 

2. "What use^ were it to look for a serpent, black-colored from its mass of 
p%ment, when it has dived beneath the waves of the Kalindl [the rivet Yamung, 
Jumna], whose waters are dark with fragment of broken sapphires, were it 
not tor the sflreiy Jewels on the orb of the serpent’s hood, that shine so bright ? 
The lerj qualiti® bj which the noble attain distinction also bring them to 
destonction.” 

Then the mumter brought ^Sradanandana to his own house, and reflected' “ Who 
knows whether this is true or false ? But it would mean the slaymg of this 'eminent 
mim. and would be a sin on the part of the king.” Thus meditating he took counsel 

ll_« Tful^isrc • 


S. A man m performing any action, whether it be a virtuous or a wicked 
one, sh^d wefuJly reflect on the results of it. The consequences of too hastfly 
^^tted deeds torment the heart like a sharp-pomted weapon, even until 

So he placed km is the cellar of bis own house. 


VII, Rrame-story: Seventh Section 
The jealous kmg and the ungrateful prince. Part 2 

SOCTHEHN REGENSlOJr OF VU 

Mter OB one ocmion the Icing’s son went forth to the forest to 

femt. as he was departing a bad omen occurred. Namely*, 
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L An nnseasonable rain, an earthquake also; a hurricane, and 
likewise a falling meteor; evil omens such as these took place 
then, and in addition, the voice of a friend, to restrain him. 

At that time the minister’s son. Buddhisagara, said: “ Jayapala, do 
not go to hunt today, a serious evil omen has occurred.” Then 
Jayapala said; ‘‘ Well, today we shall find the basis, of this evil omen.” 
Said he King’s son, a wise man should not test the validity of an 
omen of misfortune. And it is said: 

2. A wise man should not eat poison, nor play with serpents, nor 
revile the companies of ascetics, nor antagonize brahmans.” 

Thus he would have restrained him. But the king’s son did not heed 
his words and went forth. And again as he went forth the other said: 
“ Jayapala. the time of your destruction is at hand, for such a per- 
verse disposition would not otherwise have appeared in yon. And 
thus it is said . 

3. Never created, nor seen nor heard of by anyone, was a golden 
doe; nevertheless (Rama) the son of Raghu was eager to catch 
one [for Sita], When the fated hour of destruction arrives, the 
mind goes counter to reason. 

However, how can destruction come until one h<as tasted the fruits of 
deeds already performed ? And thus it is said : 

4. There is no righteousness in harlots, no permanence in ridies, 
no intelligence in fools, no destruction of (the efPect of) deeds.” 

Then the king’s son went into the forest. And after he had killed 
many animals, seeing a spotted antelope he followed it and entered 
the great jungle. And when he lookt back, the wkole company of 
his retinue was going along the road to the home city. And at that 
very time the spotted antelope disappeared. As he found himself 
alone, .still mounted on his horse, he saw in front of him a beautiful 
lake. There he dismounted from his horse and tied the horse to a 
branch of a tree; and when he had drunk of the water he sat down in 
the shade of the tree. Then a verj' fierce tiger came up; and seemg 
the tiger the horse took to flight and came to the road to the city. 
But the king’s son, his body all trembling with fear, seized hold a 
branch and climbed into the tree. There he saw a bear which had 
climbed up first, and he was again terribly frightened. Then the bear 
said to him: “ Kang’s son, do not fear. Today you have come to me 
for refuge; therefore I will do you no harm. Trust in ut&, and do not 
be afraid of the tiger either. ’ The king^s son said; O prince of 
bears, I was in great fear of danger and came to you ftn* relugfe; there* 
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fore tkere is great merit for you, in that you have protected a suppliant 
And it is said: 

5. Ail the ritual offerings, with, complete princely fees (to the 
oiEciating priests), are not more than equal to the saving of the 
life of one living creature in fear of danger.” 

Thus the hear comforted the king’s son. But the tiger came up under 
the tree. Then the sun set. At night when the king’s son, being very 
weary, was going to sleep, the bear said ■ Eiing’s son, sleep is coming 
upon you; you will fall out of the tree So come up higher; sleep in my 
bosom.” Thus addrest he went to sleep in the bear’s bosom. Then 
the tiger said: " Bear, this -VTllage-dweller has again come to slay e^'en 
us in the hunt. Seeing that he is an enemy, why do you harbor him 
in your bosom® For he is a man. And it is said: 

6. What is for the interest of beasts is not for the interest of men; 
I speak cot for the interest of tigers, apes, and serpents. 

Tho he has been treated well by you, he will do you nothing but ill. 
Therefore throw him down; I will eat him and go aw'ay content, and 
do you also go to your own abode.” Then the bear said; ‘‘ Let him 
be whatsoever he will, but he has come to me for protection; I will 
not throw him down. To slay a suppliant is a great sin. And thus it 
is said: 

7. Those who betray a trust and those who slay suppliants dwell 
in a terrible hell until the dissolution of the universe ” 

After this the king’s son awoke. The bear said: “ King’s son, I will 
sleep a minute, do you keep guard carefully.” “ So be it,” said he. 
Then the bear went to sleep beside the king’s son. The tiger said: 

King’s son, do not trust this bear, for he is armed with claws. And 
thus it ksaid: 

S. Ko trust may be put in rivers, in ammals with claws or horns, 
in men carrying swords, in women, or in princes. 

Mrweover, you see he is inconstant of mind; therefore even his kind- 
ness i$ a thing to be feared. 

9. Chie moment gracious, the nest angry, and ungracious, mo- 
ment by moment; even the kindness of those whose minds are 
capricious is a dangerous thing. 

He is saving you from me because he wants to eat you himself. So do 
you rather throw down the bear; I will eat him and go away, and you 
t<x> go to your own city.” Hearing this the prince threw him down. 
But the bear as he fell from the tree caught on another, intervening 
The king s son when he saw him was again greatly afraid. 
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Then the bear said; O most base wretch^ why are you afraid ? You 
must yet taste the fruit of the store of deeds that you have laid up. 
Now theo, you shall become mad Hit. ‘a goblin’], and shall remain 
wandering about here, repeating the syllables sa, se, tai, ri."' 

Then the dawn came, and the tiger left that place; but the bear, 
having curst the king’s son, went to his own abode. And the king’s 
son wandered about in the forest repeating sa, se, mi, ra, being out 
of his mind. The king’s son’s horse came thence to the city without 
the king’s son. And when the people saw the horse without his rider, 
they told the king that the horse had come back alone. Then the 
king called his minister and said: ’^0 minister, when my sou went 
foiih to the forest to hunt there occurred a great omen of evil. Never- 
theless he disregarded it and went forth. Its reliability has now been 
establisht; for the horse which he mounted has come back from the 
forest alone. Therefore we will go to the forest to look for him.” 
Said he; “ Sire, let us do so.” So the king with his ministers and his 
court went out to the forest by the same road which he had taken. 
And he found his son in the middle of the forest, wandering about 
and saying sa, se, mi, ra, being out of his mind. And the king -was 
plunged in a great ocean of grief. Then he took him and returned to 
his city, and summoned physicians skilled in amulets, ehanns, and 
drugs; but the youth was not restored by their treatment. At this 
time the king said to the minister: O minister, if ^aradgnandana 
were here at this time he would cure this boy in an instant. But him 
I have killed without cause. Furthermore, whatever action a man 
performs, he should consider it carefully first. If he do not so, it is 
the greatest cause of misfortunes. And it is said: 

10- in haste one should not perform any act; ill-considered 
judgment is the greatest cause of misfortunes- For Fortune 
itself, desiring good qualities, chooses of its own accord him who 
acts with deliberation. 

11. One should not act ndthout consideration, but should do 
only what has been vrell considered; otherwise remorse follows 
action, as in the case of the brahman-woman and the ichneumon, 
[a well-known Paficatanlra fable shondng the danger of rsAne^l- 
However, at that time there was no one to stay me. Tire mesiater 
said: What happened then is as it is: as a man’s is, jtJ.4 so 

his intellect develops. And it is said: 

12- Just in accordance with destiny, even iet it be known, 
are developt the intellect, the purpose, the conc^ts, md the 
companions of a man. 
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13. For that which is aot to be, will not be; and that which is 
to lie, will be, eren without any effort. And that which is not 
destined to belong to a man is lost to him, tho he hold it in the 
paim of his hand.” 

T'he king said; This has happened as a result of past deeds. Now 
I mast make a great effort on behalf of this (my son).”’ The minister 
said. “ How ? ” The king replied* “ Have a proclamation made in 
the town, that half of the kingdom is granted to any man who shall 
cure the king’s son.” The minister, when he had caused this to be 
done, went to his own house and told the whole story to Qaradanan- 
dana. ‘When he heard all this ^aradanandana said; “ Minister, do 
} ou .say to the king as follows; ‘ I have a certain young girl, who will 
hnd some means or other, if you will let her see him.’ ” Hearing this 
the minister spoke to the king as he was bidden Then the ting with 
hiS whole court came to the minister’s house and sat down, and the 
king's son also sat down, saying sa, se, mi, ra. Hearing this 
dfinandana, who was stationed behind a curtain, spoke a verse [which 
m the Sanskrit begins with the syllable saj : 

14. ** "What cleverness is there in deceiving those who are relying 
on one’s goodness ? What sort of heroism, pray, pertains to one 
who slays those that sleep in his bosom ? ” 

Hearing this verse the king’s son left off one of the four syllables 
[namely, sa, with which this verse begins]. Again he spoke a. verse, 
the second [which begins with se] ; 

15. ” By going to the budge over the ocean, where the Ganges 
flows into the sea, (the sin of) the murder of a brahman may be 
removed, but a traitor to a friend may not be freed (from sin)/’ 

Hearing this verse he said mi, rh, and left off two syllables [sa and se]. 
Then he recited the third verse [which begins with mi] ; 

1<5. “ A traitor to a friend, an nngratefurman, and one who be- 
trays a trust, these three go to hell for as long as the sun and the 
moon shall last.” 

Then he spoke only one syllable [namely, ra]. Straightway he recited 
Hie fourth verse [which begins with ra]; 

17. 0 king, if you desire your son’s welfare, give gifts to the 

brahmans; the brahmans are the highest of the castes.” 

When ^ixadanandana had spoken thus the king’s son became ■whole 
and m his right mind. Then he told his father the story of the bear. 
Hearing this the king smd to ^Sradanandana; 

IS. You dwell in. the town, fair maiden, and surely do not go 
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into tiio forest; tow is it that you know the conversation of bear, 
tiger, and man ? ” 

Then from behind the curtain said: 

19, “ Bj" the grace of the Priest of the Gods [Bfhaspati], farads 
[ = Sarasvatl, goddess of wisdom] dwells in my tongue; there- 
fore I understand, even as (I knew) the mark of Bhanumati! ” 
"'ftTien the king heard these words, in amazement he drew back the 
curtain and saw ^aradSnandana face to face. And the Mag and all 
the others made obeisance to him. Then the minister told the whole 
story of what he had done. Thereupon the king said to Bahu^ruta 
the minister: “ Minister, by association with you I have escaped from 
both disgrace and misfortune. Therefore a man should cultivate 
acquamtance with the noble; he will obtain thereby both these ad- 
vantages. Por: 

20 Intercourse with the noble averts both present distress and 
that which threatens in the future, even as the water of the Ganges 
which one drinks destroys (present) thirst and (averts impending) 
misfortune. 

Moreover, thru you also my son has been saved from gmat trouble. 
A king should collect about him such excellent and highborn men as 
you, sir. And it is said; 

21. A king who gets a hold upon a not-ignoble fnakuHna « na a- 
kulina] (minister), as (does a snake-charmer) upon a snake Mddcn 
in an ant-hill [naku-lina: a pun]. — that king is praised. Kke an 
expert snake-charmer.” 

Thus the king praised his minister with many and various eulogies, 
and, presenting him with garments and so on, continued his reign. 


Mutmoau Becensiopt of vn 

Once tbib king’s son VijayapSlaka, who was a gambler, a hbertmc, and an evil 
youth went forth to hunt. Then a black crow, sitting on a dry branch, cried out 
harshly, a man anointed with oil met him face to face; there was seen before him 
a washerman carrying dirty clothes, and a cow who was deprived of her calf, Mow- 
ing loudly; a black snake ran before him, and a naked voimg giri. and withmt W 
(apparent) cause there were flymg branches broken off from a tree tlmt ^ wmsd 
about, and a disc thrown down by the hand of the Disc-bearer Fiwnb 
omens and many others occurred. Thm some of those who were ptwenl tr^ geat^ 
to prevent the bimt. But the kh^’s son said to them. “ We shaS what 
will come from the evil omens. Yon have foiled in yotir purpose of hmm ^ ^ 
the pleasures of the htmt'’ Then those weJJ-wishm of the king’s son agam m 
fitting words: .4 wise man should not eat poison, nor play setpm^ 4»- 
r^ omens, nor antagoni^ brahmans." But tho they ha^ 

xestrW him, in his madness hewentforthtohimt, 

forests mth his company of hunters. Moki^ the regions rmrmA with the trampet- 
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mgs of elephants and the roar of lions, lie plied with arrows all the deer and the other 
animala In places the countryside was blockt with ropes, in others the water was 
defiled, m others fires were kiiidled, m others the earth was dug up (in inH.lriTig p^t. 
falls I* m others the host of runners advanst thru the woods with drawn bows (driving 
the lieasts to slaughter). Thus he courst about bringing destruction to the animals 
by various deduces [25] 

At this same time there came forth out of the mud a very swift boar, large as a 
might} boulder, confusmg the hunters by his impetuous rush; and when he entered 
into a mountain thicket, the prmce, mounting on his horse, quickly followed after to 
kill him In one part of the wood, which was soured [spoiled, disagreeable P amle] 
from iiie noonday heat, was the retinue, lost from the road, and in another part 
wandered the bug’s son, led astray by the boar Then, heated by the scorching fury 

the summer sun, overcome with thirst and weary, he came m sight ol a lake 
There, dismountmg from his horse, he drank of the water (till it filled him) up to the 
neck, and tying his horse there he rested by himself under a tree. [35] 

At that \ery moment a tiger of fearful aspect became visible just as he slowly 
emei^ from the midst of the thicket. The horse waved his tail and stampt the 
ground with his hoofs in fright, and tore off the rope of his bridle, and so fled. But the 
youth, eager to save his life, chmbed up m the great tree. The tiger however quickly 
ran up, smellmg the human odor. In the top branch of that tree sat a bear, while 
at its base was the great tiger, and at the top of the trunk sat the youth, not darmg 
to go either up or down, nor yet to stay where he was, sunk m an ocean of misfortune. 


heiaase he was a man bst to virtue. Then the bear spoke to him with a human voice. 
“ Eng’s son. fear not, for I will be your protector, know that, tho an animal, I am 
one that adheres to the path of righteousness.” Hearmg this the king’s son put away 
his fear. And the bear made room for him to climb up the trunk of the tree, and said 
"Come hither,” and gave the king’s son a seat by himself. Then the tiger remained 
at the base of the tree, eagerly hoping for his flesh And after the sun set behind the 
crest of the suaset-mountom, darkness came on. Then m the middle of the night the 
bear mid to ttie youth, who was overcome with sleep “Drowsiness oppresses you, 
you mil surely fall asleep, king’s son. The tiger is standing below there, so you may 
^eep in my bosom.” In accordance with these his words, so kind and friendly, straight- 
way ffw prmce laid his head on the bear’s bosom, and gave himself up to slumber. 
Thereupon the tiger said to the bear, making friendship with him "You and I are 
frMids, for we are both ei'er reamers of the forest Know that I am fiieudly disposed 
W you; thrown down this man. He will furnish food for both of us, in great abun- 

There n- im trusting a man, espeoaJly a son of a king » Hearing these words 
td tbti bear replied to him: “Let lam be what he may, I have no concern m 

iimt. Pmee in his distress, frightened by yon, he has betaken himself to me, and since 
I Md him King $ son, do not be afraid,’ therefore I have no mind to destroy one who 
wa come to me for rdsge.” [68] 

Iben when the king's son awoke from sle^, the bear said to him: “I wfll sleep 
m moBMui, Md memitime do you keep watch, 0 youth.” So speaking the bear went 
to sleep by his side. Then the tiger, with a show of friendliness, said* " Q fcmg’s son, 
he pmient and do not put trust m this beast who is armed with sharp claws, espe- 
ojyy imee he k a flesh-eate:. Hemember that it has been said of old: ‘ One should 
mt teust a widred pmson, nor a creature armed with horns, daws, or tusks; ’ and by 
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all means act for your own interest. It is only tliru fear of me that he is embracing 
virtue, and as soon as I have gone away, then he will M! you The mmd of everv 
living creature is imstable by its very nature; not even a god can control (his mind); 
how then such a one (as the bear) “ Now think over all this; throw down the bear; 
he will be food for me, and you shall go away in peace.’' Thus Vijayapala was made 
uneasy by the tiger’s words. And thinking the bear asleep, the foolish j’outh threw 

him down But he, just as he fell, caught hold of a branch of the tree. For one whose 

character is righteous is never destroyed by any means, [86] 

Seeing him, the kmg’s son was greatly confounded and afraid, but the bear spoke 
to him as before, and agam reassured him “ Whatever acts anyone performs in tins 
world, whether they be good or evil, of them he reaps the fruit, therefore you shall 
surely receive your deserts But I shall not do any harm to you m return {for this 
injury) ” As the bear spoke these words the dawn was just breaking. The tiger 
went away into a mountain thicket, havii^ failed of his purpose; the bear and the 
king's son together came down from the tree. Then the roamer of the forest cnrst 
the wretched evil-doer, saymg; “ Uoam about like a goblm [that is, insane], mutter- 
mg sa, se, mi, ra. And when some one shall thus [m verses begmmng with these 
syllables] tell your experiences, then only, evil youth, shall you be free of the curse ” 
Thus cursing him the animal thereupon went to his mountam cave, and the prince 
roamed about like a goblin, crymg sa, se, mi, ra [100] 

Now when the citizens saw the horse of the kmg’s son returmng home with empty 
saddle, they suspected evil (and said) . “ Yesterday, when the kmg’s son wanted to 
go huntmg, evil omens occurred. Now that has certainly shown its results; the 
horse has come back alone, without the lad We will go to the forest and search thoroiy 
for the young man.” Thus reflecting, the mighty King Nanda, accompanied by life 
host (of followers), quickly went forth to search for his son. They penetrated the 
jungle, and found the lad roammg about mad; and the warnors brought him to the 
city To free his son from his madness the king undertook the performance of divine 
services, and the employment of amulets, charms, and drugs; but do what he might, 
the madness of his son remamed as before Knowing no further expedient for the case, 
the kin g said in despau: Who pray except Qaradanandana would be able to know 
and apply the remedy m such cases ? And without any cause, in my MIy, I have 
done harm to such a man There was not a single person at that tune to avert my 
anger.” Then Bahucruta the min ister said to the king. “ Lord, sudi was destiny at 
that tune, by the power of fate By some means or other, sire, even if by giving 
everything to some one, we shall accomplish the desir ed result. ’ ’ So speaking he caused 
it to be publisht thruout the whole land, and had put up a sign on high m the palace 
“ Hear this true proclamation F WTioever will make the king’s son whole, to itira I 
will give half the fcmgdom.” [126] 

Bahusruta told all this to Caradanaudana also, and the noble brahman made 
to him: “ Tell this King Nanda that there is a seven-year-old daughter of 
dana, and she will accomplish what he desires ” 'Ihus addrest he aB to 
king, who came quickly to see the girl, accompanied by Bahu^mia. Now in the same 
cave in the earth where Oaradaamidana was, there was ananged a ©onteivaace to 
keep him from the sight of the eyes. And when the kjng was ©sated the mad 

prince also sat down m QaradanaiidaHa’s pres«iee, mutters^ $a, se, an, r®. “Vb&s 
^aradanandana, concealed behind the curtain, spoke four v^ses, t® Mm from ins 
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madness: “What deveniess is ui deceiving those who arc relymg on ones good 
ness? What herojsm, prcy, is there m the slay Jug of those that sleep in one’s bosom'’' 
[On Ih-'s and the three following aphorisms, compare the SR versions, above J [140] 
■When he heard these words, the lad dropt one syllable, and sat constantly repeat- 
ing the three syiiabies se, mi, tS. And in delight at this the king’s follovirers said. 
“ It is a mirade ' ” And again that best of brahmans recited the second verse . “ Aiter 
hehoidmg the bridge over the oc^n, at the twraiing of the tip of the (ram-)bow, a 
bnshman-murderer is reieast from his sms; but a traitor to a friend is not releast.” 

Hesnng the second verse, Vijayapalaka dropt the second syllable, and sat mutter- 
ing mi, ra, ait, ra. And tie king's attendants cried: A great marvel is this! ’’ Again 
he recited a verse, full of excellent tneanmg: “A traitor to a friend, an ungrateful 
{Ban, a thief, and one who violates the bed of his guru, these four go to hell for as long 
as die sun and the moon shall last." [152] 

And the youth kept saying only the single syllable rh, ra, r5. Then again the brah- 
man cksriy pronounst a stanza ■ “ O king, if you desire the welfare of this your son, give 
^fts to the brahmans, for this is the way to avert evil.” 

And when Vijayapalaka, heard these (four) stanzas he became w'hole, and told his 
father all the things that had happened in the forest, Tien tie king shook his head 
and lookt again and again at tie front of that curtain; and in amazement quickly he 
went up to it, and said, with his eyes opened wide m astomshment: " How do yon. 
fsir maiden, bang a dweller m the town, know what past between the bear, the tiger, 
and tie man in the forest f ” And again there csme a voice from behind the curtain; 
“ Give ear attentively, 0 king. Nothing anj-where is maknown to me. By the favor 
of the Lord of the Gods, the goddess of Speech [ = Ssrasvatt] is subject to my will; 
therefore everything is known to me, hke the mole of Bhanumatl.” As soon as he 
heard this, in great exdteoieat Ring Nanda quicHy threw aside the curtain and 
iji'ield ^Iradananda; and he was greatly rejolst Then the king said to his minister 
in the presence of the people: Bahu^ta, I have not a single beaefactor like your 
honor. Solely by your excellent wit the murder of a brahman has been averted from 
me, and my son, skilled in the business of governing the kingdom, has been made 
whok. No recompense is to be found equal to this gift of (my .son’s) life. Rrom now 
on I shah be able to conquer the three worlds with your aid.” And honoring both 
his teacte C^radSn&ada and his minister Bahuqruta, King Nanda ruled the world 
under their guidance. 

The BaiEFascKN'siON omits the story of the Jealous King, etc, 

JAmstic Rhcsnsion op \T1 {This, in mss. of ,IE, is XII, emboxt in Stoiy 1 
On another occasion the king’s son YijayapAla went to the forest to hunt, altho 
e\ a omm frvfe^e it. Then piimimg a boar he strayed into some part of the jungle. 
Then, being torm^ted with thirst, and coming upon a certain pool, he drank of the 
water. and sat down, weary, under a tree that stood on the bank of the pool. At 
liiat time a bger came that way, end the boy climbed up into the tree. Then an 
ape wh^ was sittog up m the tree, arid in which the divmity that dwelt in the 
tree mM, spoke to him with a homan vdee; “ King's son, be not afraid, eorae up 
TfeoE iie youlb 'srexit up iighear, And the evening came ou. And at night. 
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pereeiving that ilie lad was sleepy, the ape said- “ The tiger is beiow. sleep in my 
bosom.” Then when the lad was sleeping trustfully the tiger said: “ Ho, ape' put 
no trust in a man, let go of iiiin, and he will hnmsfa. food for you and for me.” Then 
the ape said; “ I will not violate a trust.” So the tiger said no more. After a lime 
the ape slept in the lad’s bosom. Again the tiger said; “ jEing's son, what trust cau 
be put in an ape ? For: 

1. No trust may be put in rivers, m animals with claws or boms, m men carry- 
ing swords, in women, or La princes. 

2. One moment angry, the next gracious — angry and pleased again inomeat 
by moment — even the kindness of those whose minds are capncdons is a danger- 
ous thing 

Therefore let go of him; he will be food for me, and you will be relieved of danger ” 
Then in his confusion of ramd tlie boy let the ape fall. But he caught on a branch 
midway in ins fall. Seeing this the boy was ashamed. Then tlie ape said: Youtli, 
do not fear me; you yourself see what a deed you have done.” 

Meantime the dawn broke and the tiger went away Then, to make the matter 
known to mankind, the ape in which that divinity had its seat caused the hoy to 
repeat the sounds vi, se, mi, rS. and said: “ Come down and go your own way ” 
Then the youth, becoming mad aa soon as the sound.? vi, se, mi, ra ww spoken, 
wandered about m the forest repeatmg those same sounds 

Now' the young man’s horse, terrified with fear of the tiger, ran from that place to 
the city. TVhen he saw it the kiag, seekirig the cause for his son’s failure to return, 
went with his retmue into the forest to look for him. There he found the youth out 
of his mind, muttering the sounds vi, se, mi, r5, and took him to his city. Then when 
he found that his son was not restored by the use of all manner of amuicts, charms, 
herbs, and other remedies, the king said: “If ^aradanandana were here now, what 
would I need to trouble about my son ? But I myself have kiiled him.” Thereupon 
the minister said: “ 0 king, why grieve over what has once taken pkoe ? But let a 
proclamation by drum be made m the city, that whosoever makra the king's ^ 
whole, to him. the king will give the half of tus kingdom ” Then, the king caused the 
proclamation to be made in the city. This circumstance the minister tifid to Q&rsi~ 
danandaua. who was staying m his cellar But he said. “ Go you and tell the king 
as follows: ‘ I have a certa'm seven-year-old girl, and if she is given a sight of the 
youth, she will find a means somehow or other.’ ” Then the minister told tnis to the 
tn'ug And the king straightway took his son and went to his house- Then the king 
with his son and his attendants too sat down near a curtain which bail been previuusly 
hung there Then ^Sradanasdana, who had gone in behind the curiain. reciteii a 
verse [which in tliis version begins with vi, not sa; ef. SB and MB above}; 

3- “ What cleverness is there in deceiving those who put their inist in one ? 
What sort of heroism, pray, pertains to one who slays those tliat sleep m his 
bosom ? ” 

Then when he heard that verse the lad dropt the first sylJ.abie aad kept ssyxi^ «, 
mi, rS, Theu next he recited the second verse: 

4. “ By going to the bridge over the ocean, where the Ganges Sows sato ihe 
sea, a brahman-murderer is reiesst from his sins, but a traitor to a- friend is not 
releast.” 
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■fflien Le Leard this tfce prince kept repeating tie t'K^o syllables roi, rfi. Again Ik 
recited tie tbrd reuse: 

5 “A traitor to a friend, an ungrateful man, a thief, and one who betrays £ 
trust, these four go to hell for as long as the sun and tie moon shall last” 

Again after hearing this tie boy continued to say tie one syllable ra. Once more 
f^Sradanandana} reated the fourth verse; 

6. " 0 king, if you desire the welfare of the prince, give gifts to worthy persons. 

A householder is purified by gifts ” 

Then when the boy had beard the four stanzas he became whole, and told the story 
of the forest, the tiger, and the ape. And all were amazed at it. Then tie kmg said' 

7. Maiden, you dwell m the town; how is it. pray, that you know the forest- 
adventures of ape, tiger, and man, O damsd ^ ” 

Then, still screened by the curtain, he said: 

8. By the grace of the Preceptor of the Gods [B^haspati], Sarasvatl [goddess 
of Wisdom] dwells oa the tip of my tongue,* therefore I know, 0 king, even as 
(I knew) tie mole of BhaniunatP ” 

By this verse a suiScient mthmtioa was given to the king. Then he drew back the 
curtain and did reverence to Caradhnandana, and m great joy commended the noinister, 
sajing: “ Blessings on you, who have saved me from brahman-murder, and saved 
the life of my son," 


Vm. Frame-story: Eighth Section 
Bhoja’s first attempt to mount the throne 

SoTJTHEa.y KbCENSIOX 05- VIII 

When tlie mmisler had told this taJe to lung Bhoja he said again: 

O king, whatsoever king hearkens to the voice of his minister enjoys 
long life and prosperity.” Then King Bhoja conmiended his minister, 
and presented Mm with garments and ornaments and other gifts. 
And taking that throne within the city, he caused to be erected there 
a hail with a thousand columns. And he had the throne set up in that 
hMi, in an auspkaous hour and at an auspicious moment. After this 
he wm otmsecrated by the priests, who first recited a charm, using 
Ts'ster from sacred pilgrimage-places together with divine herbs. His 
wive® performed the Mstration-ceremony [lurajana] before him; many 
brahmam paid homage to him; bards sang his praises. Then he 
awarded gifM and honors to all the four castes, and gave all manner of 
largess to the poor, the blind, the deaf, the lame, the deformed, and 
so oa. But when, distinguisht by the parasol and the chowrie (as 
esablems of royalfy), t,he king put bis glorious foot upon the head of 
&ne of the statues, the statue spoke to him with a human voice, and 
sMd: ** 0 king, if you possess heroisia, niagnaruimty, bravery nobility, 
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and other virtues in like manner as he, then mount upon this throne.’* 
The king said; 0 statue, in me too are found all the magnanimity 
and other virtues of which you speak; what one is lacking ? I too 
grant to all suppliants what is suitable to each occasion,” The statue 
said: “ O king, this very thing is unseemly in you, that with your 
own lips you boast of what you yourself have given. He who makes 
much of his own virtues or other men’s faults is nothing but a base 
man; but an upright man speaks not thus. And it is said: 

1. It is a base man in this world who can proclaim the faults of 

others as if they were virtues in himself. Of his own virtues or 
others' faults truly a good man cannot speak. And again: 

2. Nine things must never be revealed; age, wealth, a hole in 
the house-wall, a charm, a medicament, and sexual intercourse: 
also a gift, an honor, and a disgrace. 

Therefore one must not himself praise his own virtues, nor revile 
others.” When he heard the words of the statue. King Bhoja in amaze- 
ment said to her: ” You have spoken truly One W'ho praises Ms own 
virtues is nothing but a fool. It was certainly unseemly for me to 
boast of my own virtues. Ho you tell of the magnanimity of Mm 
whose this throne was.” 

Metkicau RECENsioisr or Vm 

“ Therefore whatever king possesses an eieeDent minister, if he heeds the Bunister's 
words, his kingdom shall thrive.” Hearing this entertaining tale from the hps of he* 
minister. King Bhoja was pleased; and he went to the city of X)hara, takiiig the throne 
with him. 

Here ends [iji ike manuseripfs] the sisik seeHon, eaUed the Story cf Nanda 

Then in a palace surrounded by a thousand columns King Bhoja set up that won- 
drous throne, in a bejeweled hall. And the ting qinckly brought thither ail the 
auspicious things wMch are declared to befitting for the conseoation of Mags, ydlow 
orpiment, and turmeric, and white mustard, and sandalwood; dhrvfi Sowers and 
shoots, and other auspicious objects. He caused the earth with all its seven oontineats 
to be portrayed on a tiger’s skia, and in front of it placed a parasol, white-gleamii^ 
as the moon. Two fair jeweled staves he set up, and two shining dbownes; sad wioits 
swords and other sorts of weapons at the rid^. The brahraans skilied in the fo«r 
Vedas assembled from all around, and the bards and panegyrists, vmt in gesenfegy, 
to tite great festival; and auspicious lamps to perform the lastration-Jjte 
for Bhoja were placed in golden vessek hi^ in the hands of his wives. 

Various instrunients of music were sounded countle® ttmes'; thse ct&sas aS 
themselves out then for Bhoja s great festival; and soothsayers, tfflowwf f&e three 
books [of the Jyotihcastr&j an astrological aothoniy}, came to fet the mesifflit. 
And Kfog Bhoja straightway had lumseif anointed and foaihed, pare and 
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g^iining garments, took a beautiful sword in his hand, and paid reveremce to his house- 
hold gods. And at the nsoment prescribed by the soothsayers, touching auspicious 
obiecte, the earth-lord came forward to mount the throne. Then first putting down 
111 ? foot upon the head of (one of) the statues that were fixt on all sides of the throne, 
wiieh faced in all directions, he would have mounted it. But just as Bhoja, noblest 
of kiisgs, thus, attempted to mount upon it, at the moment when he set his foot dov.m, 
the statue spoke unto him' " Kmg Bhoja, if smh great magnanimity is found m you, 
then, you are worthy to mount upon this throne, not otherwise.” Then said he to 
her- ” What is the sign of magnammity ? I, when somethiug merely pleases me, am 
wont to give away as much as a lae and a quarter [ = 125,00hJ.” Again the statue 
said to the koig, smiling: “ Tim na the first place is a fault in you, that you boast of 
jour own gifts. Hard to find in the world is the man whose heart is truly magnani- 
mous, whose bps axe unable to praise the gifts and the prowess he has hiraseli ac- 
comphsht. But the man who brags is oounted the lowest of ail Thus hare the 
ancients spoken, extracting the enhre essence of all the textbooks of conduct for the 
benefit of mankind; ‘ Nine things the prudent should not reveal: .age, wealth, a hole 
in the house-wall, a secret, a charm, a medicament, a gift, an honor, and a disgrace.’ 
Therefore a wise man must never speak of these things, by the mere mention of them 
a man is cheapened. Other people will declare it, -whosoever has virtues, or faults; 
thus one shall know the fruits of each man, whether he be virtuous or the opposite.” 
Again the king askt the statue thus' “ Tell me who he was, to whom this tlwone be- 
longed, and what was the nature of his magnanmuty ? ” 

JBsief Recension of VIII [This, in the mss , immediately Mows BR V 
IThea he had heard these words of the mimster, the king was much gratified. And 
he look the throne and entered the dty. Then he fitted up a marvelous hall of a 
thousand oolunms, and set the throne up in it. Then, determining an auspicious 
moiaent for mounting the throne, he caused to be collected all the mo-terials for the 
royal consecration. He had dilrva-grass and sandalwood and yellow orpiment and 
other auspicious objects brought together, and various kinds of fruits; he had the 
earth with its sfven continents depicted on. a tiger’s skin, and set up beside it a sword, 
a pamsol, and chownes. Brahmans skilled in tie Veda and bards verst in genealogy 
were .sumsKmed, and mirth-making instruments of music were made ready. His 
virtaoas wives, devoted to their spouse and fertile in sons, drew near holding 
fiamiDg sHspicions lamps ffor the nlrajana, lustration-ceremony) in, their hands. 
Then a soothsayer said. ‘*0 king, the moment is slipping away; make haste!” 

the king heard this he moved forward to ascend -the throne. As he was mount- 
ing tae throne, there came a voice from one of the statues: “ 0 king, you must not 
mount upon thw ihrtme. He who has magnanimity like Vikramarka’s may mount 
n|»a it.” The king said: 

S ^ ^ hen ajmetfcing merely pleases me I gh'e away a lac of money, and not a 

bit legs. I am generous; what man is more generous than T? 

When I sw pleased, I give away a lac and not a bit less. Tefi me; who else is more 
m^oamiaoBs than I ? ” Then the statue said: 

2, ‘Tg^le is this magnanimitT of yours, since your majesty speaks of it your- 

seS; Tfio IS found so supremely bJamewortliy as vou ? 

O M&g, he who, with Hs own Bps, tells of his own gifts, is blameworthy. Therefore 
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if you boast that you arc generous, and keep talldi^g of your gifts, then you are cer- 
tainly not worthy of praise.” Then the king said; " Tell me, of what sort was Vira- 
marka's magnanimity ? ” 

jAmsTic Kecension op vni [This, in mss. of JB, is m 

Ti’lien he had brought (the throne) to the city of DharS, it was placed ia a royal 
hall, which was fumiaht with the beauty of a thousand columns. Then m an anspi- 
cious mcanent he caused to be prepared all the parapheraaha of the royal conseciation; 
water from various places of pilgrimage, the hundred and eight herbs, and mmy 
auspicious substances such as coagulated milk, dCrva-grass, sandalwood, yellow 
oi^ument, mustard, and turmeric, the fruits of many perennial trees beariug milky 
juices; the parasol, chowrie, sword, and other emblems of royalty; and auspicious 
lamps [for the nlrajana] held m the hands of his chaste wives, fertile in sons. And 
he caused the earth wath its seven continents to he depicted on a tiger’s skin. Then 
surrounded by his retinue of ministers, grand -viaiors, vassals, generals, and hosts of 
bards, and so on, the noble Bhoja himself, at an auspicious moment, was mounting 
the throne, when the first of the statues found on the throne spoke to him by 
divine dispensation with a human voice, and said: “ 0 king, he who has magnanimity 
worthy of this throne, let bun mount upon it, but no other, common, person ” The 
minute they heard this the kizig’s retinue were (as if) turned into painted statues [^cit- 
rapntrifcajnta^'] adorned with pictures [“sacitra’^j. But the noble Bho]a said; 

1. " "When something merely pleases me, 0 statue, I give away a lac and not a 

bit less, is there any one, is there any one else I say, generous in comparison 
with me ? ” Again the statue said ; 

2. “ Ignoble is this magnanimity of yours, since your majesty speaks of it 
yourself, who else is found so blameworthy as you ? 

3. As a rule even a base man may become virtuous thru praising the virtues 
of others; but even Indra is debased by the praise of his own supenonties." 

Hearing this the noble Bhoja was filled with shame, amaaemesat, and fear, and 
said. “ Hair one, whose was this throne, and what was his magnannnity ? ” Then 
the statue said; “ 0 king, listen Now first the origin of the throne. Namely . 

[TJhts es fattoiffed -in JR by iSection JF, tehek is II oj the other recensions, gitten at 
page IS, above ] 

[Here ends the Frame-story.] 

[For the tides and places of the Sections added hy the Jain Recension, see a&ou®, 

pages id and xin.] 

[The Series qf ike Thirtp-ttco Stainettes now fedhw.] 
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1, Stoiy of the First Statuette 
Vikrama’s rule for giving in alms 

SouTHEEN Recension or 1 

The statue said • " 0 king, this is Vikramarka’s throne. And he, 
when his favor was won, was wont to give a crore 110,000,000] of pieces 
of gold to beggars. 

I. At a look (from the king, a beggar) received a thousand pieces 
of money: at a word spoken, ten thousand; at a smile, a hundred 
thousand; and if his favor was W’'on, the king gave a crore. 

If such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 

Here ends the first story in Vihramarka's Adventures, or the Story of the 

Throne 


MraraucAt Recension op 1 

Tiiea she told to Sing Blwja the whole story: This was formerly Vikramarka’s 
throne. Your majesty gives a iac and a quarter to a supplkttt only when your favor 
is won. Now hear then the natural magnanmnty (needing no stimulation) of Vikra- 
mSdit ya ‘ Merely at sigh t (of a beggar) I give a thousand pieces of gold , upon speak- 
ing (to one), tea thousand, if I smae, a lao [100, 000]; and if my favor is won, a crore. 
Fulfil these inshmctions’ ’ Haioug been once commanded thus, the governor of the 
treasury thereafter carried out all this plan, observing the prescription for each occasion, 
I have described to you the magnanimity of the emperor Vikramfirka. If you are 
capable of such actions, then mount upon this throne 

Filled with amazement upon heating these words of the statue, and observing 
that the auspicious moment was past, the king stopt still. 

Sere e/ids ihejirsi siory in the ThirSy4m Tales qf the Throne 

Bbies Recension of 1 
The statue said; 

t. To any beggar who is seen by him, the tmg will give a thousand ni^kas [a 
goW com]; if he speaks with one, ten thousand; furthermore, to one at whose 
wends he smiles, a lac {l()0,0(>0j; but to ccoe who wins his favor he will give a 
wore. Thus Shag Vihrsma once gave permanent instructions for all time to 
his toeasurer. 

O iiag, if there is such magnammity in you, then you may ascend (the throne).” 
Am ends Ae first story tke Tkiriy4wo Tales of the Throne 

'Seammsz Receksion of I 

Now then, 0 king, hear fct sometJung of the natural magnanimity of this Mag. 
Ik tMea iirae the noble Yiiranas was emperta- m Avantl-city. Once upon a time 
s ewtei man of wretched appearance came into his assembly-hall and stood before 
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iim, and said nothing at all. And seeing Mm standing thus, the ting reflected as 
follows: 

1. A halting gait, timid voice, sweat all over his body, and excessive feght; 
aH the Signs that denote (approaching) death are visible in a beggar.” 

Then the bng had a thousand dtoaras [= nisha, a gold coin] given to him. And 
since even then he did not go, the king urged him to speah " Sir, why do vou not 
speak ? ” And he said; “ 0 king, 

2. Shame blocks me; my misfortune says ‘ heg, wretch! beg! but the door 
of my pride shuts on me, and the word ‘ give * comes not forth ” 

TOen he said this the king had to thousand dlnaras given to him. Then again 
heaskthim; “ Tell me something marvelous.” And be said- “Sire, 

3. The poets say that the Tame of others is not genuine [or, puiinmgly, as of a 
woman, ‘not virtuous altho She does not leave the inside of their houses, hot 
your Fame, altho She roams about at will in the three worlds, they aeverthele&s 
declare is genuine [virtuous].” 

Then the king, delighted, had a lac [100,000] of dtoaras, given to him. Then again 
the beggar said; 

4. “ The kings who rule their kmgdoms collecting to their sides noble men, 
shall not come to disaster first, last, or meantime 

0 king, m this connexion hsten to the story of the minster Bahugruta- Namely: 

[jffers JR inserts ike sf<rty oj the Jealous King and the UngTot^id Pnnee, Sedum 
XI and XII. tran^emd hy us to p. 38 and p. Then Sicry 1 conknues:] 

When he had heard this story, the noble Vilcrama again had a crore of dinSraa 
given to him. And in his great height he straightway gave this command to his 
treasurer, so that no question might need to be askt thereafter in such a case; 

5. “To any beggar who is seen by me. Sir, give a thousand nijkas [ = dtoftras]; 
if I speak with one, ten thousand, to one at whose words I smile, at once a lac; 
but to one who wins ray favor, a more, depending on my command, tm ttii oo* 
casions, O treasurer! " Thus King Vikrama estahlisbt a fist rule of generosaty. 

I have now told you of the native magnanimity of the noble Eng Tikrama. If 
such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throae- 

Here ends the first story in the Thirtydwo Tales qf the Throne 


2. Stoiy of the Second Statuette 
The hrahman’s uasuccessful sacrifice 

SOOTHSEN BeCEKSIOK OF £ 

When King Bhoja again approacht to Taonnt the throne, another 
statue said : O king, if the magnanimity of Vikrama is found in you, 
then mount upon this throne.” King Bhoja said: " 0 statue, me 
a tale of this Vikrama's magnanimity.” She said: “ Hear, O king. 

Once when VikramAditya was Hng he called his ^ies and said: 
“ Messengers, do you, good sirs, travel ahout the earth, and wherever 
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in the vorld you observe any strange thing or any unusually dis- 
tinguisht place of pilgrimage, report it to me, and 1 will go thither.” 
Kow after the lap.se of some time, once a certain messenger came hack 
from his wanderings in foreign parts and said to the king: “ O kmg, 
in a penance-grove near Mount Citrakhta there is a beautiful shrine. 
From the top of the mountain in that place flows a pure stream of 
water. If one bathes there, then he is freed from all his crimes, how- 
ever great. But if ever a great criminal bathes there, the water flows 
of from his body exceeding black. "f^Tioever bathes there becomes a 
righteous man. Moreover a certain brahman has been malcing offer- 
ings there in a great sacrificial fireplace, for no one knows how many 
years. Every day ashes are taken out of the fireplace (and heapt up) 
mountain-high. And this brahman does not speak with any one. 
This very remarkable place I have seen.” 


Hearing this the king, with the messenger as his sole companion, 
went to that place, and was overjoyed, and said: “ Ah, this is a very 
pure spot; the World-mother dwells here in person. Upon seeing 
this place, my mind becomes perfectly pure.” So saying, he per- 
formed a bath in air (instead of) water, and made obeisance to the 
deity. Then going to where* the brahman was sacrificing, he said to 
the brahman: “How many years have past by, 0 brahman, since 
you began to make sacrifices.?” The brahman said: “When the 
circle of the Seven Seers [the Great Bear] was in the first section of 
the lunar mansion Kevatl, then I began to sacrifice Now it is in the 
lunar mansion Ag^dnl, it is a hundred years that I have been saeri- 
ficmg. And yet the goddess has not become appeased.” Hearing 
this the king worshipt the goddess, and himself cast an offering into 
the fireplace; but even then the goddess was not propitiated. There- 
upmi the king thought “ I will make an offering with my own noble 
head,’ and put his sword to bis throat. But at that moment the god- 
<fes checkt his sword midway and said: “ 0 king, I am appeased, 
c oo&e a ■'a.'ish. The king said: “ This brahman, has been offering 
sacnh^ for a long time; why are you not propitiated towards him, 
mid why are you so quickly propitiated towards me ? ” The goddess 
said: O king, he makes sacrifice indeed, but there is no soundness 
in ins h^rt; therefore I am not propitiated. And it is said; 

1. Prayer which is offered with the finger-tips, with the fingers 

ermt, or with thoughts wandering, these three kinds shall be 
without effect. * . 

• I 0 in a stick of wood is God to be found, nor in a stone, nor 
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in a piece of earthen-ware. For God is found in the heart; there- 
fore the heart is the mam thing. Moreover: 

3. With regard to a charm, a place of pilgrimage, a brahman, a 
god, a soothsayer, a remedy, and a preceptor, the success (derived 
from them) shall be according to one’s faith (in them).” 

The long said: “ O goddess, if you are propitiated towards me, then 
fulfil the desire of this brahman.*' The goddess said. “ 0 king, your 
majesty is a benefactor of others, like a mighty tree; you endure 
hardships with your own person, hut avert toil from others. And it 
is said: 

4 Great trees make shade for others, but stand themselves in 
the heat of the sun: they bear fruit also for others, not for their 
own profit. And so: 

S. For the benefit of others fiow the rivers; for the benefit of 
others cows give milk; for the benefit of others trees bear fruit, 
for the benefit of others noble men. use their powers.” 

Thus praising the king she gave the brahman his wish. Thereupon 
the king went to his own city. 

Having told this tale the statue said to Eng Bhoja ; “ 0 king, if 
such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 

Tfere ends the second story 
Metrical Receksioj? of S 

TVben the full tune liad arrived, as King Bhoja again approacht to mount the 
throne, the second statue said to him. “ If you have heroism aad magnanimity hke 
VikramSdnya’s, then, O king, you may mount tins throne " ‘‘ Of vhat sort were 
the heroism and magnanimity of King VikraiaSdilya ? Tell me.” Thus asfct she 
related (this tale) to the king in the presence of his court. {6] 

Protecting all his subjects, Kmg Vikramaditya alone held sway over the united 
earth, girt about by the jewel-mme Ocean. Desirous of hearmg tales of things en- 
countered in travel, he made it his habit to learo everjAhing from his spies, spartrg 
himself no toil. Onee a certam spy came back and reported to the king ail about his 
"wandeiings ami what he had seen in them. *' Sire, at Mount Citrakuta there is a ^eat 
shrine, and a penance-grove with many far-famed trees. And there is a great 
fashioned of very precious stones of Mount Mem; raised on high it shines like Bhai^Kt. 
Upon the top of that mountain there is a stream of water from the Heavwiy Bw®, 
by which the virtues and sins of those who haihe in it may be known. A drop (of 
water) flows white as milk on the body of one who is free from sin; fant if an evil man 
bathes in it, then the water on him is like lamp-black. There a certam ferahmaa is 
even today constantly malting offerings, and I know not for how kmg & time past, 
nor the reason for it. Trom his sacriflcial flr^lace there has be® cast forth an eooT' 
mous pile of ashes, which stands there hke a monstrous mountA with iofty peak. 
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Because of Us (vow of) silence lie wiU not speafe with any one. Sucii a pilgrimage 

place We I seen, Sire, at that, mountain.” [26] 

Tk'fltlicHngsaidtolum '' I am anxious to see it Do you go before, and we two 
will go to wiiere tbut noble brahman js.” So with only that spy as companion the 
Idag came qumJdj to that mouutam. winch was great in asceticism thru perfection of 
aMictie vii'tue .ind he saw there tlie shrine, adorned with a gieat temple, and pio- 
uith an eMirclmg wall with four entrances. Thereupon the state of his soul 
b^'camc pore there. This place of pilgrimage would pumy the heart even of a wiched 
man. how much more such a man (as Vikrama)' And when he had bathed in the 
Tirtuous Water of the river, w-hich the spy showed him, and had paid honors to the great 
de.ty, hf went to see tlie brahman And finding Mm in a sacrificial hoase, ofiering 
bfiva'frmw together with honey in the fire, Tjkramaditya askt him. “ Reverend sir, 
how many years have past since your worship has been sacrificing here ? Tell me 
all.” Thus spoke the ting to the brahman. (He replied.) “ Hear, noble sir, A hun- 
dred years have past since I have been persisting in staying here, making these sac- 
rifices constantly and kbonousiy. My resolution not to give up offering until I behold 
lie full fruit of my endeavor, has been in vain, the goddess is not propitiated.” [44] 
Hearing this the king, having concentrated himseJf, offered a bilva-fxiut himself, 
together with honey, in the kindled fire of sacrifice. Then, perceiving that the god- 
dess was stm not propitiated, the king resolved that he must cut off his head and 
offer it But when he put his sword to his tliroat and started to cut off his head, the 
goddess cbecht him by the hand and said* “ Choose an excellent boon for yourself, 
do yourself no harm, my son I am a granter of wishes; I have come to give you 
your desire, no matter how hard to attain.” Thus commanded by her, the king court- 
eously said . " 0 goddess, why are you not gracious towards this brahman, who has been 
p&hfuiJy sacrificing for so long a time to propitiate you. and why (are you gracious) 
towards me at once, as soon as you catch sight of me ? Tell me the reason." Thus 
askt by the king, the goddess explained to him truthfully: “ 0 possessor of the heroic 
energy of virtue, hear the reason. There is no single devotion to me in his heart, 
even tho he is saenfieing. Therefore he achieves no .successful fruition. This is said 
in regard to prayers; ‘ Prayer which is offered with the finger-tips, with the fingers 
crost, and with the thoughts on something else, all that shall be without effect ’ There 
is a lack of heart for, genuiDeness] in the mmd of this brahman, you see- ‘ Not in a 
slki, of wood is God to be found, not m a stone nor m gold, but He is found in a pure 
heart- Therefore the heart ts the main thing ’ " [65] 

Hearing these uoids of the goddess the king said; 0 goddess, let these people 
knew the fruit that attends upon your favor. Surely you have already said Emg, 
chw'se a wish and certainly the gods never need repeat what they have once said. 
‘ Kinga but once; gods speak but once; once is a daughter given in marriage; 
tbese three things hai^wn only once.’ Now then, O goddess, give me this wish, 
which I choose; fulfil the desire of yondo* brahman, who has been troubled so long.” 
The goddess said: " So be it,” and duly gave the brahman what he desired. And 
stra^tway she disappeared, while the brahman, delighted, went to Ms own abode, 
and Sing 'I'tkramSditya went back to his city. 

” 2f such heroism and m^ammity are found in you too. King Bhoja, then mount 
this ffitone,” said the statue. 

Bare ends ^ second story 
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BbDEB’ Becension of 9 

Then on another occasion, when the king was momting the throne, the second 
statue said . " O king, let him mount upon this throne who has courage and magnanim- 
ity like Vikramfirka's.” Then the king said- ‘'Tell me a story.” The statue said' 
'• Hear, King Bhoja' 

Whoever told him a marvelous tale, fuD of strange and wondrous things, to him 
King Vikramarka was -wont to give a thousand nkfcas. Now at this time there came 
a man from abroad, and said : “ 0 king, 1 have come from abroad There is a 
mountain CitraiUta. And there a beautiful penance-grove is located Jh it there is 
a goddess who fulfils wishes. There a certain brahman has been making sacrifices, 
for no one knows how long a time, all by htmself m the forest, and even when spoken 
to he does not speak. Water flows forth there from the middle of the moon tain. 0 
anyone bathes in that stream, it shows a distinction between the good and the wicked,” 
So hearing his story the king went to that place With sword in hand and uncovered 
feet the Idng arrived at the shrme. When he had duly bathed m the sacred water and 
rdated the divinity, he went to the house of sacrifice, where the brahman was making 
offenngs. Then he saw piles of ashes which he bad ca.st out, almost mountain-high. 
And the king said: “ Brahman, for how long a tone has your reverence been sacnSc- 
ing ? " The brahman said “ 0 king, it is hundred years; and stdl the goddess is 
not propitiated.” Then the king with his own hand made an offering m the fire; 
but even then the goddess was not propitiated Thereupon the kmg was about to 
offer his own head by cutting it off with his sword, but now the goddess became 
propitiated, and said: “ O king, choose a wish.” The king said: ” Hiliy^are you not 
propitiated towards this brahman, who has suffered for so long a time ? ” The g^- 
dess said: ” Because this brahman’s thoughts are not concentrated. And it is said: 

1. Prayer which is offered with the finger-tips, with the fingers cwst, or with 
thoughts wandering, all that shall be without effect 

2. Hod is not to be found in a stick of wood, nor in a stone, nor in a piece of 
earthenware. God is found in the heart; therefore the heart is the mam 
thing 

The king said : ” If vou are propitmted, 0 godd^, then fulfil the desire of this brah- 
man” Then the gokess fulfilled the brahman’s wish The feg returned to Ks own 
city, and the people greeted Mm with shouts of “ Had, hail! ^ _ 

Such was the story winch the statue told. ” O fang, if you have such magnanimity, 
then you may moimt upon this throne.” 

Here ends Gt e second story 


Jamsnc Eecension of 3 

Then at another taue. when King Bhoja had caused complete promsfau to be msde 
for a royal coronation and was about to ascend the throne, the s^nd statee 
thru divine power with a human voice, and said; O king, if y^ ave m^naaaaii 
hke VikramSditya’s, then take your seat upon this throne.” 

Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue smd: ‘Is the wo^ of the verse. 
1. With a brahman who for a hundred years had been prayer and 

sacrifice before the goddess, in spite of it she was not satW; so 
having pity on Mm, went there and would have offered Ms own head, but 
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becoming appeased, restrained him with the words “I am satisfied' " And 
then that noble Vikrama caused her to give M'm, the boon. 

In Avanti-dtj , the noble Emg Vikraana, Once upon a time he sent forth hjs men 
to seek out wonders upon the face of the earth. One among them returned, and said 
to the king- '‘Sire, on Mount Citrakafa there is a certain temple, and round about 
it » penance grove. And before it there flows a certam river. If any righteous and 
spotless man bathes therein, upon his body the water appears white as milk. But if 
am nicked and rile man bathes in it, then upon his body the water appears like 
lamp-black. And there a certain magician is perforimng prayers and sacrifices and 
tlie like; but the goddess is not satisfied with him ” Hearing this King Yikrama out 
(J curiosity went to that place. And when he had bathed m the river and made proof 
of his spotless character, he did homage to the deity, and then went to see the magician. 
Then the king asfct him: “ Sn, how long a tune is it that you have been performing 
j our rites ? " Said he. “ For a hundred years I have been doing so, but the goddess 
IS not satisfied ” Hearing this the fang reflected: 

2, “H the noble can perform any service for others with them life-hreath, 
which in any case mast pensfa at death, then Is death for them immortality,” 
Then the king Snt his mind upon the goddess, and putting his sword to his throat 
was about to cut off his head, when the goddess appeared before him and stayed him 
b,i the hand, and said: “I am propitiated; choose a udsh.” Then the king said: 
” Tell me first why you so quickly became gracious towards me, but are not gracious 
towards ium even after such a long time.” She said: " He has not the nght quality 
[or, heaa-t]. For: 

3 Prayer which is offered with the finger-tips, with the fingers crost. or with 
thoughts wandering, all that shall be without effect. 

4. ttith regard to a charm, a place of pilgrimage, a preceptor, a god, a sooth- 
^ver, a dream, and a remedy, the success (derived from them) shall be accord- 
ing to one’s faith (in them).” , 

Hearing these words of the goddess, the Idng thought- 

S Aot m a stick of wood is God to be found, nor in a stone or a piece 
of earthenware God is found in the heart; therefore the heart is the main 
thing.” 

Then die king, hLs heart filled with piety and his mind with the essence of benevolence, 
to the goddess: ” Madam, if you are satisfied with me, then grant the desire 
sf this brahi^. who has been troubled for such a long time,” And the goddess 
agr^. Having giv® the goddess’s boon thus obtained to that brahman, the king 
went to his own kingdom. And his entrance to the uty was celebrated with a 
festual. 

Tlierrfore, King Bhoja, if you have such magnanimity, then mount upon this 
throne m peace. 

Here wde tHe second storp in the Thirty^m Tales of the Thrcm 
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3. Story of the Third Statuette 
The sea-god’s gift of four ruagic jewels 

SOUTHEEN EECEtirSION OS 3 

And when the king was again mounting the throne, another statue 
said; “ O Kng, this throne may he mounted (only) by him who has 
the magnanimity of Vikrama ” Bhoja said- “0 statue, tell me a tale 
of his magnanimity.” She said: “ Hear, O king. 

There was no king in the round world like Vikramarfca. In his heart 
never arose the question ‘'is this man a stranger, or does he belong to 
my side?” On the contrary, he protected the whole universe. And 
it is said: 

1. It is a mark of small minds to balance the question "is this 
man one of mine own, or a stranger?” But to men of noble char- 
acter nothing less than the whole earth is their family. 

Moreover, in boldness, heroic exertion, and vigor he had not his like. 
Therefore Indi-a and all the other gods gave him aid. And it is said: 

2. Courageous activity, boldness, vigor, insight, strength, and 
valor — whoever possesses these six, even a god is afraid of him. 

Furthermore, 0 king, whoever fulfils the desires of his suppliants, God 
win accomplish his wishes. And thus it is said: 

3. If men make a firm re.solve. God grants their desires; even 
as Visnu with his disc and his garuda-bird (helpt) in the weaver's 
fight. 

4. If a man be resolute, prompt in action, knowing his business, 
not addicted to vices, bold, grateful for favors, and steadfast of 
purpose. Fortune herself seeks him out to dwell with him. 

Thus Edng Vikramarka was the dwelling-place of all virtues, and was 
crowned with all blessings. One time he reflected in his heart: “ Ah, 
unprofitable is this round of existence; no one knows what will happen 
to any one, nor when. Therefore the wealth that a man has acquired 
is fruitless unless he uses it and gives it away. In fact the only value 
of wealth consists in giving it away to worthy persons. Otherwise it 
is simply wasted. And it is said. 

5. Almsgiving, enjojunent, and waste are the three ways of apply- 

ing money. For one who does not give alms nor spend it in 
enjoyment, only the third way is left. And so: 

6. If one has wealth he should enjoy it and give it away, not 
hoard it; behold here how the wealth stored up by the bees is 
taken away by others. 
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7. Enjoy and give away yoor wealth; pay respect to those that 
deserve it, and do favors to the virtuous. Fortune is as un- 
steady as the dame of a lamp flickeiing in a very strong breeze. 

8. Liberal giving is the real way to save the wealth one has 
acquired; it Is lite an outlet-valve for water stored up within a 
{damxoed-up) pool ” 

Thus reflecting be determined to make a sacrifice and give away all 
his property in fees After the artisans had built a beautiful hall at 
his enramand, he collected all the materials for the sacrifice, and in- 
voked the divine seers, the gandharvas, the yaksas, the siddhas, and 
so on. And the brahmans assembled, and all the princes and kins- 
men were summoned. At this time a certain brahman was sent out 
to the seashore to invoke the sea. And when he came to the shore of 
the sea he performed the skteen-fold worship with perfumes and flow- 
ers and so forth, and said: “O sea, King Vikraniarka is performing a 
sacrifice, and I have come, sent by him, to invite you.” So saying, 
he cast a handful of flowers into the water and stood still a moment; 
but no one made answer to him. Then he turned back; and as he 
was retuming to the city, some one in the form of a brahman, w'ith a 
resplendent body, came up to him and said: “ Brahman, you were 
sent by Vikrama to summon me. Now then the honor he has paid 
me has reacht me. This is the very mark of a friend, the giving of 
gifts and marks of respect at suitable times. And it is said: 

9. Gii’ing and receiving, telhng secrets and asking about them, 
entertaining and being entertained; these are the sk marks of 
frieud.'ship. 

Moreover, it is not true that friendship dies between those who axe 
far away and thrives only among those who are neai . Affection alone 
determines it. And it is said: 

JO. Even one who is afar off is near, if he dwells in tlie heart; 
and one who is far off by the hearths measurement is far off, even 
if he be at hand. so : 

fJ. The peacock is on the mountain, the doud in the sky; the 
sun is a hundred thousand leagues away, the lotus in the pool; 
the moon is at a distance of two hundred thousand leagues, the 
night-lotuses on the earth; if friendship exist, there is never any 
such thing as distance. 

Therefore by all means would I come. Nowl too have an errand for you. 
I will give this king four priceless jewels, whose powers are as follows. 
Om jewd gives whatever object of wealth is desired. With the second 
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food and victuals like nectar are produced. From the third can be 
derived a complete army with its four subdivisions of elephants, hoise, 
chariots, and infantiy From the fouith are produced most beautiful 
clothing and ornaments. So take these jewels and give them into the 
king’s hands as a gift from the Ocean, with his deep affection.” There- 
upon the brahman took those jewels and came to Fjjayml. Now a 
long time had thus past, and in the meantime the sacrijSce had all been 
completed, and the king had performed the purificatory bath and had 
satisfied the desires of ail the people. When the brahman beheld 
the king he gave him the jewels and told him their several powers. 
Then the king said: Brahman, the time of the giving of sacrificial 
fees was past when your worship arrived; I have already given satis- 
faction with fees to all the assembly of the brahmans So do you take 
one jewel from among these four, whichever pleases you.’’ The 
brahman said; “ 0 king, I will go home and ask mr wife, my son, 
and my daughter-in-law, and will take the one which pleases all.” 
The king said: Bo so/' So the brahman came to his own house 
and told them all that had happened. Hearing this the son said ; “ We 
will take the gem which gives a complete army; it will then be easy 
to vrm a kingdom.” The father said. “A wise man should not seek 
for a kingdom. For: 

12. Let a man think of the exile of Rama, the humiliation of 

Bali, the forest (-wandering) of the sons of destruction 

of the Vmi-clan, Nala’s disaster, Bhi^ma's (slow death while) 
lying on (a bed of) arrows, the incarnation of Vi&nu as a dwarf, 
then the slaying of Axjuna; and let him consider how the Prince 
of Ceylon [Bavapa] came to grief because of kingship; so let him 
not desire that! 

So we will take the one from which wealth is obtained. Thru wealth 
everything is acquired. And it is said. 

13. In this world there is nothing that may not be attained thru 
wealth; therefore the wise man who perceives this should strive 
only for money.” 

His wife said: “ Let the jewel be chosen from which food seasoned 
with all the six fiavors may he obtained. Food alone is the support of 
the life of all living beings. And it is said: 

14. Pood is ordained by the Creator to sustain the life cff morrids. 
A wise man should not disregard that ordinance and seek for 
anything (else).” 
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The daugjhter-in-Iaw’ said: “Let the jewel be chosea which produces 
garments and ornaments and so on. 

IS One should adorn the body with ornaments according to the 
full extent of one’s resources, in order to perfect one’s beauty and 
loveliness, that one’s life and fortunes may prosper. 

16. Gems and the like constantly increase one’s attractiveness 
among friends, and are an ornament on occasions of festivity; 
even the gods take pleasure in the wearing of ornaments.’’ 

Thus a quarrel among the four ensued. Then the brahman went back 
to tlic king and told him what had occurred among them. And hear- 
ing this the king gax’e that brahman all four jewels. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king* “ 0 king, mag- 
nanimity is an inborn virtue, not an adventitious one [literally, one 
that 1 .S doe to conditions]. For: 

17. Magnanimity is an inborn cfuality, just as fragrance in 
campaka-howexs, beautj’" in pearls, and sweetness in sugar-cane 

If such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 

Here ends ike third story 
Meteio.i.l Recbnsio>' of 3 

A^aiij sicekiag out a (favorable) moment to mount the throne. King Bhoja drew 
near to the third ‘lUitiie. uhen she said to him; “ 0 king, if there is in you such mag- 
nannaitv as there vas in Vikramiiditva, then mount upon this throne.” Thus addrest 
the king then askt wit!i a kindly voice: “ Fair one, recite for me a chanmngly-worded 
euiogj R-ith \our own !ips,” Thus urged by lam the statue further said, [7] 

When King \ ilcraniSditya tias ruling tlie earth he showed great and single zeal 
for nghtctiasness, he was bold, and constantly devoted to the interests of others, 
and he ne\er stopt to consider whether it was possible or impossible to accomplish 
an niidertiiking. ‘ Courageous activity, boldness, vigor, strength, insight, and valor — 
whoever possesses these even a god is afraid of him.’ * If men make a firm resolve, 
gods coiae to tiwir aid, as Vijpu with his disc and his garuda-hird in Kaulika's 
fight.’ 

How was that ^ Tell me.” Thus addrest (by Bhoja) she told a marvelous tale, 
ddightujg the hearts of the audience in the liall. 

Emboxi ${ory: Kaulzka {The Weat&r) as Viw>i 

On the \ indhya mouatam there was a aty named Pratapavisama. There dwelt 
a king Brhatseiia, whose daughter was Sulocana A rogue named Kaulika was en- 
amored of her. jlnd he considered: “ How can I be united with her, .since she is in 
the palace r *’ There was a cartaia skilUui aiUsan, and he quickly made a car-of- 
out of wood, and a disc (like \ isnu’s), with a cord to guide it; and so, with tins 
accouWtancut, that K&ulika rode thru the air, and visited Sulocana, the love-snuling 
maideii, even in the palace, “ Know that I am Vi^nu, fair one, come hither for your 
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sake.” Thus tricking the girl, he came every day thru the air, and for a long tune 
hved with her m joy, with the consent of Brhatsena The king, being deceived and 
thinking that the rogue his sou-m-law was Visiju, stirred up many quarrels ’n Ith power- 
fill kings. And they, simply thru fear of \i§nu, long endured his insolenee; hut one 
tune they all banded together and took counsel with one another, “ Tin*! viDain 
Brhatsena has Visnu for a son-m-law, therefore we gave tribute gladly. But since 
the scoundrel is now unwillmg (to accept that), and goes so far as to threaten our 
hves, therefore death m battle is preferable.” Thus deciding they straight’ii ay boisieged 
his city with their armies But Brhatsena m his insolence went forth fearlessly from 
his stronghold and fought single-handed agamst the many kings with their mighty 
forces. And when his warriors were beaten by the heroes, Brhatsena himself, woandeJ, 
barely managed to get back to the city, and told his daughter of bs own discomSture. 
And she in grief went to her husband with an entreaty “ You, even Visnu, are my 
husband, ward off this disaster from my father.” Thus the poor foohsli girl entreated 
the rogue, falling down before him. And he, not bemg able to devise any further 
expedient, and expecting nothing but his own death, mounted on his mHciiamcal 
garuda-bird and took his wooden disc in his hand, and graspt the guiding cord of the 
mechanism, and went thru the air upon it, shouting “ Bly. fly. I am Vlsuu’ ” Now as 
the opposing hosts were straightway girding themselves for battle, Vj=5u, the Lord 
of the World, whose couch is the serpent ^esa, reflected, If this man, who has as- 
sumed my form and declared himself to be Yispu, is killed by his enemies, then the 
fame of Vispu will be brought to naught.” Thus meditating the Bearer of the Disc 
came with his garuda-bird, and scattered the opposing forces, and returned again to 
his own seat The rogue, seeing the unexpected rout of the enemy, came back and 
annoimst the victory to his father-in-kw. Therefore if any man whatsoever resolutely 
undertakes to accomplish his ends, God himself comes to his aid, how much nwwe isi 
the case of a righteous man ? 

End of embort story: KauliJx,a (The Weaver) as V-t^u 

King Vikramaditya was alw'ays vigilant and walkt in the path of righteoasness; 
and his kingdom prospered. Once he reflected. “ Truly wealth is panshahk, but if 
divided up with the knife of benevolence it abides a long time. If a man is full of 
benevolence there is never any destruction of his wealth, or if ever there l>e any, it 
always results in greater prosperity. ‘Wealth is hke a cloud, in tliai; one cannot at all 
observe its course — either where it comes from in collecting, or whither it departs in 
dispersing.’ ” [66] 

As he was thus reflecting in his heart, the king undertook bv a hoRse-sacnfice 
to propitiate the gods, at the same time winning the favor of the lords of the earth 
{the princes]. He prepared all the nec-essary provision.®, and built many Iwlis (of 
sacrifice), and the gods and other divine creatures came together to behoid siim in 
his devotions. Complete provisions w'ere colieeted, and the earth-lords 
Were called together, and the gods, gandharvas, yaksas, and their lake gathered fnKU 
all sides. But the Lord of Rivers [tlie Ocean], (ho summoned by an exosBent brah- 
man in ^eordance with the king’s instruchons. remained silent and wouki not cvKsje, 
Thraz much disgusted the brahman reproacht bunself. " IVho else, eves if msanc or 
poasest of a demon, was ever appointed to such an errand as this f Whom have I 
come here to invite, and who is thmu that will answer me r Or how has the water 
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ever lieff.re irid.ie rc-p'y TPili<;n anything ■was said to it ? A place where there is no such 
tmu as re^pecffi.l salutation, where there ts no melodious conversation, no tales 
ah >ut virtue? and fnuJts, that plaee, and were it heaven, is not to be vdsited. A man is 
a fooi to to such a place. By command of the king I have come, and now I 
Isav*'d'jr.r- 0.1 duty.’ Saj mg this in aloud tone the brahman turned back disappointed. 

TI eri till .iia, B'Sumuig a liaiidsome form, appeared to him, and addressmg the noble 
hrcJuiiriii spoke affi-ctionately and pleasantly “This mtitanon has been sent me 
by mv friend the king. This now is appropriate among friends, and it is such persona 
i,Lo (.re friend'- The purpose which this king and I cherish, that no other person 
krio.is wholly, even it we tell it. Tho we are far from each other, yet we are always 
Tserr, therefore our hearts are always disposed towards mutual affection. ‘Even 
ci-rjt’ who is afar off is near, if he dwell ever m the heart, and one who is near is afar 
off, if he dwell not in the heart,’ ' The peacock is on the mountain, the cloud m the 
sk; , Ihe .sun us a hundred thousand leagues away, the lotus m the pool, the moon is 
a distance of t'vc'o hundred thousand leagues, the mght-Iotus in the lake, if one has 
friendship for another for him there is no such thmg as distance.’ Therefore it is that 
w e ha\ e come to yon now, wise sir. Take -these four je w'els and go to the king. One of 
Iheni produces a quantity of gold night and day, the second, a complete fourfold 
army bringing victory over alt enemies: another, an abundance of cookt food, varied 
and w ell-'-easoned, and the last gives precious garments and ornaments, as much as 
one desires.’’ [103] 

bo speaking the incomparable Ocean gave the brahman the four jewels and sent him 
away. He -sent back to Vikramaditya, who had already finisht his sacrificial festital 
.ind when he had informed the king of the honors paid to the sea, he gave him the four 
jewels and told him their powers Pleased wnth this, the king said respectfully to the 
hral.man “ Do you take one of the four jewels “ Hearing this the priest was delighted, 
and ‘,idd to hn, patron: “ I will consult "with my "wife, my son, and my daughter-in- 
law Ijtfore choosing ’’ As the king consented, saymg “ Very well,” he ■went to his 
own house, and told them ail about the jewels. His son then said* " This is the most 
dcfiirabie jewel, from it an armj can be conjured up. In that case we should enjoy 
royal splendor with great ease ” Said his father: “ You have a high opinion of Mng- 
sMpI It is based wholly on wealth, therefore let us have the jewel that gives 
money.” Thereupon ias wife said to lum: “ What use is there in kingship, or the 
other ©tier r Food is the life of mortals, therefore the jewel that gives cookt food is 
the best-’’ The daughter-in-law said : “ Let it be the one -that gives clothing and pre- 
cious jewried ornaments, as much as one desires, the others are useless.” So they fell 
to quarreling with, one another, and a strife arose. By this the heart of 'the brahman 
wits saddened, and he went back to the presence of the kin g, the patron of the horse- 
sacrifice, and gave the four jewels into his hand, and in answer to his question told 
about the qEiacrel ■within his home. Heanng this the king gave hiTn aTi four jewels, 
ssyng: “ If I do this, let the strife xn your house cease at once.” 

O king, if any one at any tune shall possess such immutable magnammity, he will 
bt %iortliy to mount this throne: no one else! 

’Thus triling a tale to Biioja, the Indra of the earth, the statue cleverly caused the 
favorable moment to pass by. 

Here ends ihe third story 
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Beief Ebcehtsion OB 3 

Now the king again sought out a favorable moment, and when he approaeht to 
mount the throne, the third statue said: “ 0 kmg, you must not mount upon this 
throne Let him who has magnanimity hke Vikramarka’s mount upon it.” Said the 
kmg: “ Tell me a tale of him.” The statue said “Okmg, hsten 

In the kingdom of this Vikrama aothmg was wanting. The king rejected: “ This 
great rulership of mine is not concerned with the future life Therefore I will worship 
Faramesvara [CivaJ; for thru Hun success m both worlds is obtained. iXy aceu- 
mulated wealth will give me long life if I give it away to the gods, reverend persona, 
and brahmans. Otherwise no one knows what course money may take. And it is 
said: 

1, Wealth is like a cloud, in tliat one cannot at all observe its course — either 
where it comes from m collectmg, or whither it departs m dispersmg ” 
Meditating thus the kmg undertook a sacrifice He made complete sacrificial prepa- 
rations, and collected all the thmgs for the offerings, and summoned the companies 
of the divme seers, and the gandharvas, and the brahmans and priests shilled in the 
four Tedas. Then he sent out a certain brahman to invoke the sea And the brahman 
came to the shore of the sea, and cast perfumes and unhuskt com into the water, 
and said; “ Come with your household to King Vikramarka's sacrifice.” After that 
the Ocean came up to the brahman and said • “ Brahman, the king has mvited me, and 
I am gratified by the honor. However, I am unable to go. Deliver these four jewels 
to the kmg. Know that the powers of the jewels are as follows one affords as much 
wealth as you can think of, the second gives whatever food is desired, the third pro- 
duces a complete fourfold army and destroys enemies, the fourth affords jewels.” 
So speaking he gave them to him. Taking them the brahman returned to the king's 
house, and gave the jewels into the king’s hands, telliag him their powers. Said the 
kmg: “Brahman, take whichever jewel you wish from among these four.” He 
replied. “ Sire, I will make up my mmd at home.” So speaking the brahman went 
home: and there a quarrel arose between him and fais wife, his son, and his daughter- 
in law, saymg “ take this one, take this one' ” The brahman was distrest by this; 
so he gave the jewels back into the king’s hand again, and told him the circumstances; 
“ A quarrel has arisen among all four of us; so let your majesty rather take the four 
jewels.” The king, havmg taken thought, gave all four jewels to the brahman. And 
the priest went home filled with joy. 

When she had told this story, the statue said: “ King Bhoja, if there is such mag- 
nanimity m you, tlien you may mount upon this throne.” 

Here ends tke third story 


JaINTSTIC EeCEJISION OB 3 

Agam on another occasion, when Kmg Bhoja had made all the preparattons fc the 
coronation and was mounting the throne, the third statue smd with a hunmn vok*: 
" 0 king, he mounts on this throne who has magnanimity like VifcrasUditya a. 
And when the Wing askt “ Of what sort was that magnaninuty ? ” the statw 
“ 0 king, m the words of the verse* 

1. The king thru the mouth of a tarahman summoned the sea to a r^^ious 
festival. The sea was gratified, and jtfcseiited him with fomr jewds, giving the 
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poTfer of producing gold, food, gems, and an army. Tire king said (to tke brah- 
man' . “ Take one of those, whichever you wish ” But when a quairel arose m 
the brahman’s household, he gave him all the others also 
In AvaTitl-i.it:., the noble King Vikrama And he was endowed with exceptional 
courage iJnd inagnaaiHiily. For. 

2. Courageous activity, boldness, vigor, strength, insight, and valor — whoever 
pirEsessfE these six, even a god is afraid of him. 

3 Tf men make a firm resolve, the gods come to their aid, as Vispu with his disc 
and h.s garuda-hird m the weaver’s fight 

One time the kmg reflected; “ At present the fortune of my kmgship is great, but no 
one understand.s the coming and going of fortune. For; 

4. We,^tb is like a cloud, m that one cannot at all observe its course — either 
where it comes from m collecting, or whither it departs in dispersing. 

.tnd this is the way to make fortime stable: 

5. By generosity a saintly and earnest man can wipe out the mark of poverty 
originally wTitten by Fate on the brows of beggars, and can make it appear as 
if tlie noble men of ancient and bygone times were agam visible before the eyes, 
he changes an twii age mto an age of culture, and makes fortune, naturally fickle, 
as stable as the moon." 

Thus reflecting the king instituted a charitable and religious festival He honored all 
people who showed themselves w’orthy by their knowledge, their religious perform- 
ances, their asceticbm, or their artistic skill. He gave gifts to the helpless, the poor, 
and the feeble, as much as they askt. He releast all of his eighteen classes of subjects 
from paying tribute He m% oked the dmties of heaven, of hell, of sea and land, of the 
tow'm, and the cities the divimties that protect the fields; the rulers of the four 
quarters luid the Lkapolas I" world-protectors,’ four chief gods], and all the other 
div.nitics, he desiied the attendance of them .ill, and he made his disposition of the 
various offcringi and honors, and all the rest (of the sacrificial preparations). He 
«ent out lus servants in all directions to summon all the gods, and pray for their al- 
tendance. Among them a certain brahman was sent to the ocean to desire the attend- 
ance of the Sea-god. And. when he came to the shore of the sea, he threw into it 
perfumes and unhusit barley-corns and praised the sea* 

6. ” How can wi- tell the glorv of the Sea ? For be is himself the native home 
of Gktrj wife of Yisgu, she sprang out of the ocean] How can his great- 
ness be describiH For sacred lore declares that the Earth [mahl, literally 
‘ great one ’] la ins island [or. continent]. What charity is this of his ? The 
w ^Id is supported by the cloud t> — widch receive alms from him! "What account 
ran be given of bis might Wlien he is shaken, the end of an aeon [kalpa, age 
of the world] is at hand.” 

As be stof/fi there, having offered this praise and these presents, the Sea-god appealed 
IwSore iiim and “Sir, I am g^^tified by the invitation of the noble Vikrsnm. 
The Its is far from me, he k dear. For . 

7 Separation depends upon the severing of the bonds of love, and it never in 
the wcirld <jei. mrs between noble persons who are full of virtues. Hoes the moon, 
tbf) it is far away and cut off by a veil of clouds, lose its affection for the clusters 
of night-lotuses ^ 
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Take these four jewels and give them to my friend Vifcrama And their powers are 
as follows. By means of one (may be obtained) any desired wealth, by the second any 
desired food, by the third a complete four-fold army, by the fourth any desired orna- 
ments ’ So takmg these ]ewels the brahman returned By that time the great festival 
was completed. He gave the jewels to the kmg, and told him their powers Then the 
long, thiTikmg that he had received no fee, said “ Take one jewel for yourself.” He 
replied. “ I will take the one which meets with the approval of my family — my 
wife, my son, and my son’s wife.” So speakmg he went home and asbt his family. 
Then his son said they should take the jewel that gave a complete four-fold army, 
the brahman himself the w'ealth-giviag one, his wife the food-givmg one, and his son’s 
wife the one that furmsht ornaments. Thus a quarrel arose among them. Dejected 
on this account, the brahman took all the jewels back to the king, and told him of their 
different desires. Thereupon the kmg, bemg graciously disposed, gave them all the 
four jewels, m order to fulfil the desires of all four The brahman went to his house 
delighted 

Therefore, King Bhoja, if there is such magnanimity in you, then mount upon this 
throne to your heart's content. 

Here ends the third story in the Thirty-tieo Tales of the Throne 


4. Story of the Fourth Statuette 
Vikrama’s gratitude tested by Devadatta 
SouTHEKN Recension of 4 

When the king again started to mount the throne, another statue 
said: “ Only he who has the magnanimity of Vikrama may moimt 
upon this throne.” The king said: “Tell me a tale of his magna- 
nimity.” The statue said: “ Hear, O king. 

While Vikramaditya was king there dwelt in that city a certain 
brahman, who was learned in all branches of knowledge and adorned 
with all virtues, but had no ofifspring. One time his wife said to him: 

My dear lord, the learned in tradition say that a householder can- 
not get along [or, ‘ cannot go to heaven ’] without a son. And so: 

1. There is no help [or, ‘ no going to heaven '] for a man who has 
no son; paradise is never, never for him. Therefore only after 
seeing Ms son’s face should a man become an ascetic. 

2. The moon is the light of night; the sun is the light by day; 

religion is the light of the three worlds; a good son is the light of 
the family. so- 

3. The glory of an elephant is his passion; of water, lotuses; of 
mght, the full moon; of a woman, her good character; of a 
horse, Ms swiftness; of a house, constant festivals; of speech, 
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good grammar; of rivers, pairs of mating swans; of a council 
chamber, wise men, of a family, a good son; of the earth, a 
king, of the three worlds, the sun.” 

The braliinan replied; “My dear, you have spoken truly; but tho 
vreahh may be obtained by great effort, and knowledge also by obey- 
ing a teacher, glory and offspring cannot be obtained without propi- 
tiating the Supreme Lord And it is said . 

4 If a longing for endless happiness makes itself felt in the 
heart, let one only make a &m resolve and worship constantly the 
Lord of Bhavani [^Ivak” 

His wife answered: “ lord, there is no one more learned than \ on; 
you know all things. So undertake some service or the like to win the 
favor of the Supreme Lord ” He reph'ed ; “ My dear, what you say 
is quite reasonable, and I assent to your suggestion. Since ' 

5. Wise counsel should be heeded even if it comes from a child, 
while a man of judgment should never accept bad advice, even 
tho it comes from an old man ” 

So speaking the brahman undertook the Rudra-rite, in order to win 
the favor of the Supreme Lord. One night after that the Supreme 
Lord appeared to the brahman in a dream, wearing his (characteristic) 
hair-braid and crest, in his bull-drawn chariot, with his consort sitting 
on his left thigh, and said: “Brahman, perform a prado§avrata 
[‘evernng rite,’ & ()ivaitic ceremony]; by performing this rite you 
shall obtain a son.” In the morning the brahman told of his dream 
before the eldere They said : “ Brahman, this dream will come true 
And it is said in the Book of Dreams: 

6. A man shall make his decision in accordance with whatever 
is said in dreams by a god, a brahman, a guru, cows, ancestors, 
or bearers of lingas [signs of ^iva]. 

Upon performing this rite you shall beget a son.” When the brah- 
man heard their words he instituted a prado$avrata, on the thir- 
teenth day of the bright half of the month Marga^Ir^a, on a Satur- 
day, observing the rules prescribed in the ritual books. The Supreme 
Lord became propitiated thru the performance of that rite, and gave 
him & son Straightway the brahman performed the birth-ceremony 
for this son; and on the twelfth day he gave him the name of Deva- 
datta, and afterwards he performed for him all the important rites 
from the riee-feeding to the investiture. After his son was invested 
(as a student), he taught him the Vedas and the law-books and so on, 
aM the arts. Then in his son’s rixteenth year, when he had per- 
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formed the shaving ceremonial (prescribed for use at the end o! 
studentship), and had got him married, he settled a livelihood upon 
him; and as he himself was desirous of making a pilgrimage, he gave 
his son the following admce. “ Mj- son, give ear; I will now give you 
instruction tending to make you happy both in this world and m"the 
next.” Said he: Speak on. ’ “ My son, do not forget your religions 
principles, however evil may be the phght in which you are involved. 
Do not engage m strife with others. Have compassion on all creatures. 
Practise devotion to the Supreme Lord, Look not upon other men's 
wives. Do not quarrel with those in power. Attend respectfully to 
those who have deep insight. Let your speech be suited to the occasion. 
Let your expenses be suited to your means. Honor tbe virtuous and 
shun the wicked. Tell no secrets to women ” Having repeatedly 
imprest upon his son this advice as to conduct, he himself went to 
Benares. But Devadatta remained in that same city, respectmg his 
father’s counsel. 

One day he went into the jungle to gather firewood for a sacrifice. 
And while he was cutting the wood, King Vikramaditya came into 
the forest to hunt, and in chasing a boar entered the jungle. Xot 
knowing the way to the city, and seeing Devadatta, he askt him the 
way to town. In response to his question Devadatta himself went 
before and guided the king to the city. Then the Icing richly rewarded 
Devadatta and appointed him to a certain office. After this a long 
time past. And one day the king said: “ How can I pay back the 
favor which Devadatta did for me, in that he guided me from the 
midst of the great jungle back to town ? ” At that some one said; 
“Ah, this is a virtuous man; he does not forget a kindness done him. 
And thus it is said: 

7. As cocoanut trees are mindful of the little water they drank 
in their early youth, when they carried a heavy burden on then- 
heads, and so all their life long give to men a nectar-like fluid, so 
the good never forget a kindness done.” 

When the brahman heard these the king’s words, he reflected in his 
heart. “ Well, the king says thus and so; but is it true or false ? 
Let us put it to the test.” So saying he look the king’s son, without 
any one’s knowledge, and concealed him in his own house. And putting 
one of the prmce’s ornaments in the hands of a servant, be sent him into 
the midst of the city to sell it. Meanwhile a great uproar arose in the 
ki^’s house: “Some robber has slain the prince 1” And the king 
smit forth his officers in all directions to search for his B£«i. When they 
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lookt in the middle of the market-place, there they saw Devadatta’s 
sen'ant with the ornament in his hands Recognizing the ornament 
as belonging to the kmg’s son, they bound the man and took hiTn mto 
the kmg'a presence, and demanded. “ Viliam, how did this ornament 
ooine into your hands ” Said he: “ The brahman Devadatta gave 
it to me. I am his servant, he sent me forth telhng me to sell this orna- 
ment In the market-place and bring him the money ” Then the king 
summont-d Devadatta too and oaid to him' “ Devadatta, who ga\e 
you this ornament?'' Devadatta replied' “No one gave it to me; in 
my eoxmtousness I myself killed yonr son and took his ornaments, and 
gave this one from among them into this man’s hands to sell. Now do 
what seems best to you , thru the power of my past deeds my character 
has become what it is.” Thus he spoke and bowed his head. When the 
b'ng heard his words he was silent Then some in the council-hall 
said. “ How is it that this man, tho he is verst in all the sacred law- 
books and so knows what good conduct is, conceived the purpose to 
commit such a wicked deed * ” Another said: “ What is there remark- 
able therein ? Because he was impelled by his own past deeds, there- 
fore he conceived such a design. And it is said; 

8. What can even a wise man do, when he is driven by the force 
of his past deeds ? For the minds of men are regularly formed 
in accordance with their past deeds.'’ 

Then the councillors said: ” 0 king, this man is a child-murderer and 
a thief as xvell, so let him be impaled upon a khadira-stake ” Other 
ministers said . “ Let iiim be cut up into a hundred pieces and his 
flesh fed to vultures.” Hearing their words the king said; “ Council- 
lors. this man is at my mercy, and he is also my benefactor, because 
he once showed me the way to the city. Now a noble man ought not 
to take account of the good or bad qualities of those who are dependent 
on his mere}*. And thus it is said: 

9. The moon is consumptive {or, punningiy, ‘ subject to waning ’], 

its body is by nature deformed {or, ‘ curved ’], it has spots [‘ is 
defiled ], has a mass of faults makes the night ’], and rejoices 
when its friend is in distress {‘comes out, or shines, when the 
sun is mvi&ible ’] ; yet Hara always wears it on Ms crest 

Truly the great take no account of the good or bad qualities of 
tlieir dependants who are at their mercy. And again* 

10. ’R hat xdrtue is there in the goodness of one who is good only 
to his benefactors ? Only one who returns good for evil is called 
virtuous by the righteous.” 
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So speaking he said to Devadatta Devadatta, have no fear what- 
soever in your heart. My son was struck down by the overmastering 
aatural power of karma [deed]. What wrong have you done ? For no 
one can overcome the natural power of karma. Since. 

11. The god of love had Laksmi for a mother and Vi^nu for a 
father, and himself was armed with an uneven number [five] of 
arrows [punningly, ‘with terrible weapons’]; and yet he was burnt 
up by Qiva Who can overcome nature ^ 

Moreover, since you led me to the city when I had strayed into the 
jungle, you did me a great favor, and even by a thousand return- 
favors 1 shall not have repaid you,” Thus he comforted Devadatta, 
and gave him garments and ornaments and other gifts, and let iiim 
go. But Devadatta brought back the prince and gave him to the king. 
Then in amazement the king said: “ Devadatta, why have you done 
this ” He replied: “ O king, listen. You said repeatedly in the 
assembly: ‘ Look now, how can 1 repay my debt of gratitude to De- 
vadatta ’ So then to make trial of your heart I have done this. The 
proof has been shown in you ” The king said: “ MToever forgets a 
kindness done is the lowest of men.” Devadatta replied: “ 0 king, 
your majesty is kind to all the world, even without cause Therefore 
the (most) righteous man in the world can be none but you. And 
thus it IS said: 

12. Those who live to do good to others, even without a cause, 
ah, they it is who are truly good, happy, clever, and virtuous, 
at all times.” 

Having told this story the statue said to the king: If such benevo- 
lence, magnanimity, and heroism are found in you, then mount upon 
this throne.” And King Bhoja was silent. 

Here ends the fourth story 
Methical Recension of 4 

Again the leader of the righteous selected a favorable moment to mount the throne, 
and approaeht the next statue She again said to the king' Mount 
throne if you are as eminent in gratitude as Vikrainaditya was. Hear, O king. 

In the city of Uj’jayinj, when it was ruled by Vikiamadltya, there was a eertsBi 
eminent wise man- His virtuous wife, sorrowful because she had not obtained a son, 
said to her husband the brahman, making a courteous obeisance “ My 
perceive everything with the eye of your knowledge; tell me the reason why I tC 
not obtained a son.” Hearing his wife's words the brahman said m reply, fist®, 
dear, and I wiH tell you, if there is faith in your heart. By great cxeaiion an 
teffigent man may obtain wealth; but there are two things on this earth, glory and 
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offspring, wbch it is impossible to obtain except by the propitiation of C^amkara (Ci’ta) 

‘ If there is continually a desire for a son m your heart, renounce the passions that 
spmg frfirn oxistence, and irorship the Lord of Bhavanl.’ The fame which gii-es a 
man the reputation of being noble is the fruit of the good deeds he has already per- 
formed . know that it arises in no other way And this is the proof of it ‘Both 
KuntI an ! he'- daughter-ui-law [Draupadi] loved five men. but they call only the 
hitter virtuous, fame is obtained by virtues.’ ” [21] 

To tliese her husband’s -trords the pious wife replied. “ If any boon one desires is 
obtained by the worship of the Great Lord, then we will worship that mighty god 
with due ceremonj’, his favor may be the cause of giving me a noble son.” So m 
accordance with his wife’s suggestion he began to -worship Qiva. The brahman 
kniW the value of her adcke, and did not neglect it just because it was a woman’s. 
And he had heard the ancient saying- “ Bo not take poison from a sage, nor bad 
advice fivin an old man, but nectar may be accepted even from a cowherd, and 
good counsel even from a child ” So the brahman together with his wife paid 
honor to ^iva. along with Pirvatl and Skanda [their son]. Then m a dream the 
Great God appeared to him and said '* If you perform a service to me on Saturday tSe 
thirteenth day, you -sviE obtain, a son ” Thus instructed by the god the brahman per- 
formed the sendee m due form, and by the power thereof obtained a son, and rejoist 
greatly. With complete ritual he conducted the ceremony of naming him, callmg 
him Devadatta And m due time the wise father taught him all the Vedas and ^kstras, 
and al! the sciences Seemg that his son was learned in all the glstras, gentle, and 
devoted to religion, the wise brahman, desiring to go to Benares, enjomed his son wi-fii 
goxid advice: ” Hear, my wise son, this my sound advice. Even in great disaster he 
true to your own I'best) nature Speak not slanderously of others; look not on other 
men’s wives Be never puft up with proud conceit, without having corresponding 
abilitc . Ha\ e regard to your own true self in dealmg with both friendships and enmi- 
tJe.s Let vour behavior be always fittmg, haemg regard for place and time. Cling 
patientiy to a lord who is sprung from a noble house.” The brahman, leaving his son 
thus -well mstruvtcd, went with his wife to Kagi [Benares], which puts an end to the 
round of existence {-48] 

Now one day ids son, the brahman called Bevadatta, happened to be m a mountain 
JUB^, cutting firewood for a sacrifice And at that very tune King Vikramaditja, 
ha-rhig a desire for the pleasures of tlie chase, went with a retinue into the forest. 
There ooming upon a mighty wild boar, he swiftly pursued after him to kill him, with 
uplifted how, all alone on his horse. Following the mighty boar from one wood to 
anotiter, be kdled him, but in his wandering be lost the way to the city, and became 
separated fi-oirt his foSowers Then seemg the brahman named DevadatU carrying 
a h«d of firewood, he askt him: " Brahman, tell me the way to the city.” And he 
regal 'led his own city by the way which the brahman showed him, and graciously 
gave a certain office to Bevadatta. Afterwards, on a certain occasion in the assembly, 
he wid further *’ How can I return the favor which Bevadatta did for me f ” Vliea 
Bei-adatta beard these words, he took aethe steps to make trial of the king’s heart, 
whether this was true or not After he had arrived at this decision in his mind, one 
day later he stole Use king’s son and look him to his own house. Then he sent forth 
spraily to the market-pUce a ferahntaK who was his servant, to sell a jeweled ring which 
tbe jasteth IskI as an ornament. In the meantmie a great uproar arose in the king’s 
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house; “ ^Tiere has the king’s son gone, or has he been stolen by some one ^ ” Thus 
all the people of the royal apartments were greatly perturbed, and the king, over- 
whelmed with grief, could not eat. Then a servant of the king took Devadatta’s 
man as he was trying to sell the ornament in the open market. “ Khere have you 
taken the king’s son now ? Where did you get that ornament ^ ” Thus questioned 
the brahman named his master Devadatta. So the king quickly summoned Devadatta 
and questioned him as to the whole matter, white he stood with ho^ed head as if m 
fear. And while the people generally took it for granted that he was a vdlain, still 
he stood there m the assembly and for a moment made no reply. But then he smd 
m a low voice “ I became covetous of money; so I stole your son and killed him. 
Therefore punish me.” And when the councillors who were present heard this, they 
said* “ Let the villaiu be cut mto nme pieces and ground m an oil-miil, or wmd him 
round with straw-ropes and burn hun on the highway, since he deserves death by any 
manner of torture " But the king, hearing this, nundful of the antient favor, did 
not approve the words of hjs council, but said himself to Devadatta; ” If you, sir. 
had not saved my life by carefully showing me the way w'hen I was alone m the jungle, 
where now would be my kingship, where my family ? Even tho this [my ^jardonl 
will be some recompense to you. I remain indebted for the rest, fear not that it will 
be otherwise.” Thus spea k ing the forbearing king paid honors to Devadatta. Em, 
he then brought back the lad and gave him to the king. Seemg his son, the king in 
amazement askt the excellent brahman; “ Why have you done this ® ” In reply he 
said: “ You formerly said, ‘ This Devadatta did me a favor, and I must by aB means 
repay it’, and m order to find out w'hether your words were true or false, I made a 
pretense of kidnappmg your son, 0 king. So grant me forgiveness.” 

If such heroic quahties are found also in your majesty here, then oebcc more let 
it be agreed for you to mount this throne. 

Uere ends ihejomih story 


Beibf Recension of 4 

When the kiiig, having again sought out a proper wa.** mtmntujg the 

throne, the fourth .statue said . “ Hear, O king. 

One time yiTig Vikramarka, filled with a deshe fev the pleasures of tho hunt 
into the forest There a certain boar came fewth. and the king pursued ii. IT.e boar 
Went off somewhere out of the wood, and the king lost his way, asd wanderfcl about 
thus astray. At this rime a oertaui brahman had gone forth tijis Mme pJase* to 
gather firewood, and the king returned to the city in his company He gave th#* 
brahman much riches, and said: ” Brahman, I am in no wise dhehat^d of my 
to you for the service you have done roe ” Thereupon the brahman, I- 

his heart true or false f " devised a trick, and one day shiv the k3ig> son tot A 

him home. Then the kmg grieved for bis kiu a long time, and tensed stsswh to be 
made for him everywhere, but the boy w as nowhere to be fwuud J'low the fealaSKii 
took one oi the pmiee’s ornaments and went into the basiar to sell li . Here Ise *sa* 
by a poBee-ofi&OCT, who arrested the brahmaa and toc^c him before Ife Then 

the kttig said: '* Reverend sir, what is this that you bavit dwe ’ T&e 
repliefi “ O king, this fatal dispositkm has devciopt is »6; do what tW omwou 
demandfa.’'' Then the jpeat kiwg said; “’Jjst the eastomOTy be nseted 
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out to this child-murderer.” When he had spofeen these words Ms people started to 
glay the brahman; but the king reflected “ What is the use of killing Mm ? " and let him 
go, saying “ You showed me the way; from that debt one of my feet has now been 
frffH!, but I remain indebted for my other limbs.” So speaking he sent the brahman 
an ay. Then the brahman brought back his son, and said: ‘ 0 king, to prove your 
tntdi I have played a trick upon you.” The king answered- “ WTiosoever forgets a 
3 ('r\ice ijone cannot he regarded as a superior man ” 

Having tuld this story the statue said ‘ O king, let him who has such heroism 
ffii unt upon this throne.” 

Here ends the Jourth story 
Jaikistxc Riuxensigx of 4 

Wlswi King Bhoja on another occasion, had made all preparations for the corona^ 
tion ceremony and was mounung the throne, the fourth statue said “King Bho]a, 
he mounts on this throne who has gratitude like Vikramaditya’s ” And when the 
king askt “ Of wliat sort v> as that gratitude ? ” the statue said “ 0 kmg, in the words 
of the verse: 

1. Wtiile wandering in the jungle, having lost Ms way, the king was quickly 
brought to the road to the city by a certain brahman “ How can I repay you ' ” 
(smd he; and to make trial of this the brahman stole the kmg’s son, and was 
arrested by Ms officers as he was selling (the prince’s) ornament. But King Vik- 
rama let him go, marvelous to say, remembering what he had done for bfrn 
the forest. 

In -livanll-city, the noble King Vikrama. There dwelt a certam brahman, learned 
in ail the fourteen branches of knowledge, who had no son. One time Ms wife said to 
Mm. * I'ndertake some ceremony of propitiation or the like, that a son may be bora 
to me ” Said he . “ My dear, sometimes by enterprise one may obtain wealth, and by 
obedience to a teacher knowledge, but glory and offspring are obtained fonly) thru 
virtue For' 

2 KuntI was loved by five (men), her daughter-in-law [Draupadl] also by five; 
tits world calls (one, namely, Draiipadi) a virtuous woman (but not the other;. 
Glory is obtained by virtues ” 

Nevertheless, because his wife insisted, he undertook to worsMp his family deity. Then 
thru his pious devotions a son wa.s born to him, whom he named Devadatta. In due 
«>um he performed all the regular ceremomes for Mm, the birth-ntual, name-giving 
ritual, presentation to the sun, rkv-feedn^, tonsure, taking of the vow (of student- 
ship), release from the (same) vow, and naarriage And when he had taught Mm skill 
ia all the arts, the father, desiring to visit places of pilgrimage, left the country And 
tins Dewiatta in the periormaac'e of his household duties one day went into the 
forest IS person to gather firewood for a sacrifice. Thither also came the noble Vikrama, 
whia.-e Iiorss' had run away with him. and who had lost Ms way. And he then gave 
entertainment to the king vrith fruits, water, and other refreshment, and showed him 
the road And irheri the kis^ had returned to his city, he paid Hevadatta high honors. 
One day the king m the ^aembly described and praised the service Devadatta had 
done him. And hearing this Devadatta thought; “ Well, js this true or false f ” 
And to make juxad of it one Ijme he stole and. hid the kmg’s son, Tho they made 
evisTj-where iliey could not find Mm, and all the people of the court were full 
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of grief Tten De'vadatte put one of the pnnce's ornaments into the hands of his 
own servant, and sent him into the bazar to sell it "Wken the Idng's officers saw i{, 
since it was markt with (the prince’s) name, they arrested the man. .ind he sari' 
“ Devadatta gave it mto my hands.” So the king’s officer! brought Dc-vailatu into 
the royal presence And the king askt him: “ Devadfatta, what is this that you have 
done’” He replied Sire, I conceived a hatred against your son; therefore I have 
killed him. Now do to me straightway whatyouthinkbe'jt.” Tli<‘n tl>e king in t’ne 
faces of his councillors, and they urged punishment in various v'sys Thereapou the 
king said “ Sirs, I have not yet repaid the service this man did for rue,” and gave 
him hospitable entertainment Then the councillors v ere asiaztd. and said. 

3. “ Let the earth support two men, or rather, the earth is supporttvi two 
men, to wit, the man whose mind is bent on doing service, and the man wNi 
does not forget a service done.” 

Thereupon Dev adatta brought back the lad and gave him to the king, and ioM him all 
he had done Hearmg this the king was amazed. 

Therefore. 0 king, if such gratitude is found in you, then mount upon tliis throne 
to your heart’s content. 

Here ends the fourth story m the Tkirly-two Tales of the Throne 


S. Story of the Fifth Statuette 
The jewel-carrier’s dilemma 
Southern Recension of 5 

When the king was again mounting upon the throne, another statue 
said : “ Only he may mount upon this throne in whom is found the 
magnanimity of Vikrama ” Bhoja said: “ O statue, tell me a tale of 
this Vikrama’s magnanimity.” The statue replied: “ O king, listen. 

While Tikramarka was king there came once a certain jeweler who 
gave into the king’s hands a priceless jewel. When the king saiA the 
brilliant gem he called judges and said: ” Judges, determine for me 
what sort of a jewel this is, whether genuine or false, ami put a price 
upon it.” They inspected the jewel and said: “ O king, this jewel i* 
priceless. If we, not knowing its value, should buy it, then we miglit 
suffer a great loss.” Hearing their words the king gave ihe 
chant a large sum of money, and said : “Merchant, have you any other 
gem like this ? ” He replied; ‘’Sire, I have not brought any s«di 
gems here with me, but in. my home town I have ten just suefa Jewels. 
If you have use for them, pay me the price and lake th^. Then, 
the king with tie help of his judges of gPBi.s ffxt the price at mx ororcte 
of gold for each jewel, and gave so much money to the OTewhani, anu 
sent out with Mm a eertam trusted servant, saying; Carrier of the 
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gems, if within eight days yon return here with the jewels, I will give 
you a fitting reward.'’ Said he; “■ Sire, within eight days exactly I 
shall behold your feet, if not, let me be punisht.” So speaking the 
carrier of the gems went with the merchant to his city, and received 
from him the ten jewels. As he was returning with them along the 
road, there came a heavy rain. And a certain river swept along there, 
overiiowing both its banks because of the rain. So, being unable to 
cross to the farther bank, he said to a boatman who was standing 
there on the shore: “Oarsman, take me across this river.” He re- 
plied: “Traveler, today this river is overflowing its banks; how can 
it be crost ? Moreover, a wise man should avoid crossing a swollen 
river. And thus it is said. 

1. It IS well to avoid carefully the crossing of a great river, enmity 
with a great man, and a strife with a great crowd of men Also: 

2. One should under no circumstances put confidence in the 
actions of women, in a swollen river-crossing, in a king's favor, 
in the friendship of a serpent, or in the love of merchant.” 

The carrier of the gems said: “Oarsman, tho what you say is true, 
my business is important, and an exception prevails over the rule. 
And thus it is said: 

3. An exception shall of course prevail as against the general 
rule; or the first may be said regularly to annul the second. 

Thus my cro.ssing the river is a matter of general rule, but the king’s 
business is more important.” The oarsman said* “ What is this so 
important business of the king ? ” The carrier of the gems replied : 
“ If I do not come into the king’s presence this very day bringing ten 
jewels, the king's command will be broken, and he will punish me."’ 
The boatman said: “ Then, if you will give me five of those jewels, I 
will take you across the river.’’ So the carrier of the gems gave the 
boatman five of the jew^els, and crossing the river came into the king’s 
pre^enee, and gave five jewels into his hand. The king said: “ Carrier 
of the gems, why have you brought only five jewels ? What have you 
done with the other five ? ” The gem-carrier said: “ O king, listen, 
and J will tell you. I left this city with that merchant, and came to 
his city, and he gave me the tea jewels. And when I had taken them 
and left that town, &s I was returning home, upon the way there came 
a very violent rainstorm. And by reason thereof a certain river had 
ov^owed both its banks and was rushing along in a fresh torrent. 
Kow I refiecled that I was bound to look upon your majesty’s feet 
within ei^t days; and so I gave a boatman five jewels to take me 
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acro&s tLe river, and brouglit the other five with me. If I had rmt 
returned within the eight days, your majesty would have been offended 
because of the breaking of your command. And it is said: 

4. To break the commands of kings, to neg]«;t to pay the honor> 
due to brahmans, and to let women sleep alone, is declared to be 
the same as killing without a weapon 
So reflecting I gave them to him.'* When the king heard hh, words be 
was greatly pleased, and gave the carrier of the gems llic other fire 
jewels 

Having told this story the statue said to King Bhoja: king, 

Vikramaditya was supreme in the virtue of iniignanimiU', If sus h 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this Tlirone.'' And 
hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the fifth stary 

Metrical Recension of 5 

Once more the Kmg of the Bhojas, purposing to mount the throne, appcwiit d:e 
fifth statue also, and she then spoke to Rug Bhoja, enlightening bm- “ A nusn of 
suck generosity and magnanimity is (alone) worthy of this throne Listen 1 

Once a certain great merchant, bringing jewels, came and lookt upon Vikramfi-diiya, 
the king of kings And when tie king ha-! bought the»e jewels for a fair pnee, ite 
showed him yet another one. Then that council-hall bft aaie rosy with the film 
of brilliancy which was thrown upon it by the jewel which he treasiimi, (and the 
people were) transfixt with unprecedented wonder. The king honOTef and gratified 
the merchant with unusual gifts, and askt him “ Haie jou any othtT like it with 
you ? ” “In my home town, O king, I have Um gems finer than rhss; if you wish 
them, send some one.” Hearing this the king was deiightefJ, aoii so with the iwip of 
craftsmen he determined on ten crorcs as the price of the ten jewels. “ Wu sir io 
return on the eighth day from now, and come into my presence wiiLout faiL hning- 
mg the jewels," TTiese instructions, difficult in the iiraits imposetl, th» kiKjr of tlse 
earth laid upon ins servant, who acknowledged them witii a bow of tee head an t « ; ti,t 1. !y 
went fiwth. And when the eigiith day arrived he came back agatn to ihe ‘ it.”. , having 
obtained the jewels, and handed to the king five jewels. Taking them, the king sari 
to hte servant. “ But tell me where the other five aie.” Thus queetkmed It*; made an 
oheisajKie and said courteously. [24] 

“ Sire, in accordance wnth your command I muckiy ubiamed the* lea gesis“ but 
midway upon the homeward journey a mm came upra me. Now a furic’i® :iw 
hindered me, blocking my way, with its water muddied friFm the Sood «f the 
burst, tearing away its banks. Now I was filkd wita dh-ircBS, thin^Bg; “Th% 
stream is quite m^jiissabie, and no ferryman is here; how can I get ibesv todfiy ^ * 
At that moment, owing to the power of (my prerfooiS deeds ofl Twiae, a maa ukjs® 
up, and I smd to him: ‘ Priend, take use aexoss fin® nm ‘ Hraaia# tay milrfs he 
lookt cm the rivar, filled to the brim, and said, tryfiig to «: * Fricnfi, 

tJmtvery thingis whatlwi^toclo; batwait twoor Uireedajfsj wWt haste a tfewe ? 
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Ten tlirag'ican never made sure of ' dice, a harlot, water, fire, a rogue, a goldsmith, 
a prince, &ii ape, a hoy, and a cat. "Vroe shaii alwar.'s, be to him who puts trust in the 
actions at h omen, hi a ^i^'e^-ford, m a king's favor, in the fnendsJiip of a serpent, or 
nt ti«* lax e of a mertimnt,’ Tho be tJius would have prex'ented me with sage counsel 
[nrtfl, I replied to him. in turn • ' AI! this is of no consequence in the face of such an 
important juatter as mine Thus very day I must look upon the king’s two majestic 
feet. Whet Bian may transgress the command of the king ’ ’ When I said this the man 
hwkt si me and answered m turn ’ I wiU take you to the oth'=r bank of tie ri\er if 
:sdu will gix-c me five jewelt,’ Hearing this a great perplexity arose in my mind 
‘ Oight I or ought I not to give him such a ferry-fee as this .“HI give up the king’s 
property, it wnli be a poor exhibition of busmess judgment, but if I do not give it 
up, I shaii be in great danger thru breaking the king’s command What can I do to 
be safe, and what expedient is there for me in such a caae “ ’ Thus while my mmd 
was he-Otating, a great in-ipiration came to me, to wit; ‘ Soft, bnglit, and beautiful 
garments: abundant riches, and ornaments of jewels entrancing in brilliant splendor, 
lovely women of more than human charm, and adorned with virtues, all these things 
are coaamon to (all) men of exceptional fortune, and their fruits are the enjoyments 
denved from the objects of sense. But the peculiar property of kings is that their 
aathoriiy prex-'ails upon the earth.’ As I meditated in this way, there occurred to me 
farthermore two stanxas of ancient tradition, spoken long ago; ‘The only aim of 
royalty is authority, the only aim of a-sceticism is a hfe of chastity, the only aim of 
Variung is complete knowledge, the onlj' aim of money consists in giving and enjoying 
it,’ ‘ To break the commands of kings, to neglect to pay the honors due to wise men, 
and to let women sleep alone, is declared to be the same as kdlmg without a weapon,’ 
Thus deciditig, and afraid to violate your command, I gave up the five jewels. Croat 
OTW, and liax^e arrived at your feeu” 

Hearing tliese fais servant’.^ words, Kmg Vikramaditya W'as pleased, and gave him 
the (other' five jewels as a reward. 

If such laagnaaiBJitj and such (knowledge of) propriety are found m your majesty, 
then, great king, mount upon this great throne. 

Here ends the fifth story 


Bhief. Eeckksxoiv- of 5 [This, in mss. of BR, is 7 

Again a statue said; O king, give ear. 

Qjw time a judi^ of gems came into Vikramarka's presenee with some gems, which 
the king bottgdit. Hiereupoa he offered the king another jew'ol, a marvelous oue. The 
king said; “ Have you any others like it ? ” Said he: “ I has'e ten in my town, and 
the price or tbi'Sa ^ a ciure and a quarter each.” So the king gave him tweh'C and a 
baif entires, ard sent & man with fiiui, saying: “Fetch the jewels quickly; go akmg 
with hiai. ’ The servaiit went forth, saying' “ On the fourth day I shall return agam 
and jviar majesty’s feet ” Xow on. the fourth day, as he was returning to the 
kisg with the jewels, on the way a river near the city was rushing along in fiood, and 
there was bo one who showld take him across. Then a man came up; (and the mes- 
MTiger i-aid:) “Ho there, take me across” He answered: “\^hy sneh haste? ” 
Thertsipen the roaiseager told Mm the whole story. The boatman said- '* H you 
me fee jewA, then I will take you across.” So he gave hitr; the five jewels. 
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aad erost tiiB river witlj the other five, and gave tbem to the king, trfisng laai ftliaii 
had happened “ O king, I do not fran'^gre't your cotwnaiid. And it ii said * 

1, What ufce is there m rel.^ing on kmg? who do not pos=e'«s the ik quahti'^ ai 
authority, glory, defense of brahmans, generosity, eajoynient of meins'' , arid 
protection of friends ’ 

2 To break the commands of kings, to neglett to pay the honor* due it* brah- 
mans, and to lei w'omen. sleep alone, is declared to be the saiiif &s kilSwig w , thoal 
a Tveapon ” 

Then the king vrafi pleased, and said: ■■ Yon has'e kepi my (■ommanJ; fo to joa I 
give these five jewels," 

The statue said; 0 king, let him who has such magnanlmitj moiint iiifoCt t hu throne. 

Here ends the sennth st&ry 

JamfeTic Retensiox op 5 

When King Bhoja on another occasion had again made all the pn-paratkK* for the 
coronation-rite and was mounting the throne, the fifth statue said to him. 0 kiuc. 
only he mounts on this throne who has generosity hke Vikrainadity&''s ' And when 
the kmg askt “ Of what sort w-as that generosity ? " the statue said ‘‘ O king, in the 
words of the verse: 

1. After the king had bought various ordinary jewels, a jewel-raerchard offered 
him a oertain rare gem. When the king straightway askx " Have you an,i otlier 
such ? " he said; " Lord, I have ten.’’ So by way of price the king gave hiai tvs 
crores of ni?kas, and sent therewith a man whom he commanded to rctara on the 
fourth day, 

2. He sp^ily acquired tlie jew'cis and rtturoed, and kept tlie king’s wnmn&nd 

by using half of the ten to effect a qukk passage of a river. The r**«l ha 

gave to the king, giving him an account of what he had done. Sat the aiag- 
naniKions kmg swd : “ Take these also, youraelf, ’oaesuse you kept my is unround, " 

In Avanti-cily. the nobk Kmg Vikrams One time a MTtam nserehant j?oId auue 
jewels to the king. After that he again tiffered him one very gem. thru whu-M. 

splendor light shone in the darknes&. This also he took, for the price *"if a trt ire , Tbeis 
he asfct him further; “ Have yon any otJier such geros as this ? " He rc'^ii**-*! '* At 
home I have ten such.’’ iSo the bug had the price frit and gave him ten i-nrcs m 
money, and sent along wirh the merchant a servant of hi* own. with the understand- 
ing that he should be bade witliin four days. This man went with the inert imnt to 
his village, and received the geois which tbe merchant gave him; and as fee was 
coining back he perceived that a river near A van II ■wa.’* in Sciod, and h** l^dted on its 
bank. At this point there came up a certain roan- ’'o whom fee Mu'd: "‘Take nw 
acro^.” Tbeman rephed: “Why such impatience’ Wwt for rime; put no frast 
in the water I For; 

3. It is well to avoid carefully the croasia? of a great river, ennity with a ^«a4 
man, and a strife with a great laowd of men.'’ 

He replied; “ This is true, but one truth may ovumik aiwnittr, riiM'e; 

4. An erc^kwa ahaH <ff coarse prevail as i^aiast the f euensi rufe; « tl# 
may' be said regulariy to aanal the second.’ 

The other said: “ Ibea tell me what ymm basii^^ ® kisf’s man to^d b® 

tkr naatlo' of the jewels md the coraasaad to return in tour days, Thm,^mi fee >%i<l 
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“ li vo ’3 give me Sve geios, then I -will take you across,” So he gave him five 
gems, md croit tlie river, and came into the king’s presence, and gave him (the re 
maming) Sxc jsnds. The king said “ 'Where are the other five ? ” Said he. "‘0 
king, tiiat the king's eorDmand might not be broken I gave fire jewels to be ferried 
acr<">s the river For 

5, The only aim of rojaity is authority; the only asm of ascelicisra is a life 
of chastity, die onlvaim of learning is complete knowledge; the only aim of 
mime} oimskts in giving and enjoying it. 

8 To lireak the coratnands of ioogs, to neglect to pay the honors due to great 
men, and to leil the secrets of people, is. declared to be the same as fciUing with- 
out a weapon. 

0 ioog, fortune is found repeatediy in man.v. but authority is hard to attain.” Hear- 
mg this the king was pleased, and gave him the other five jewels. 

Therefore, O king, if such generosity ia found in you, then mount upon this throne 
to ycur heart's content. 

Mere trds the fijih stary ^n the Thirty 4wo Tales cf the Throne 


6. Stoiy of tiie Sixtli Statuette 

Vikrama gratifies a lying ascetic 
SomiEBA' Recex'siox of 6 

When the king was again mounting the throne, another statue said: 
“ 0 fang, he who has the magnanimity of VikraiDa is alone worthy to 
mount u{>oo ths-s throne.” Bhoja said: “Tell me a tale of his mag- 
nanimity,” She replied* “Hear, 0 king. 

Once when Vikramadilya was king, at the spring festival in the 
month Caitra he went into the Grove of Love with all the women of 
his harem, to enjoy himself. In that grove: 

1. “Since the mango- trees are putting forth feathered shafts 

upon sbafe with dense cascades of juices, and (with their rastiingl 
are conversing in reply to the buzzing of the swaying swarms of 
the female bees, and (sol are providing an embellishment for the 
eries^ of the cuckoos in their self-centered sport; therefore the 
great festival of (the spring-month) Caitra is spread far and wide, ” 
So they proclaimed on ai! sides. And likewise: 

2. Carried by a gentle breease Srom sandalwood tree,s, the pollen 
made dense (the air the highest heaven, and the eharraing 
young mango shrub spread gladness around, its easy-yielding 
twigs swaying vrith the touch of bees' wings. 

In this Grove of Love, adorned with such various sorts of trees and 
Sewers, in a playhouse fragrant with diSemit kinds of incense and 
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containing a court built of moonstones, and charming Tvitb sappb ire- 
inlaid walls, the kmg for some time indulged in play along with beautj- 
ful women of all the four classes, lotus-women fpadrami] smd the rest 
[see page 85, hue 3], who were adorned with fair garmenU, ^►etel, 
flowers, and ornaments. In the neighborhood of that grove there was 
a shrine of Candikh, and there a certain celibate stood- '\’^'hea he 
saw the king come to that place, he reflected in his heart; “ All to no 
purpose do I spend my life thus in the practice of sss cticism. I have 
tasted no happiness, not cv-en in dreams. What manner of argument 
is it that after spending one’s time in misery all one’s life, one =huli 
enjoy the fruits of ascetic practice when dead Some sat that M'n'.ual 
pieasLU^ is rmxt with pain, and so should he avoided by a wis-e nmn: 
but this is a fool’s idea. And it is said 

3. It ts a fool’s idea that the joys that come to men from associa- 
tion with objects of sense must be avoided becau'^e pain is con- 
nected with them. T^Tio, pray, that has his own interests at 
heart, would throw away riee, rich m fine white kernels, because 
it is mkt with some particles of their husks ? 

Therefore even at the expense of great trouble one should certainly 
enjoy the pleasures of (the love of) women, a happiness which is tlie 
ci-eam of this round of existence. And it is said : 

4. In this unprofitable round of existence the beat thing of all is 
a ga 2 elle'eyed woman. For her sake men seek after wealth, and 
without her what is the use of wealth ? 

5. ‘ In this unprofitable round of existence the best tiling of all 
is a fair-hipt woman; ’ it was with this thought in mind. I 
that Cambhu i^iva] took his beloved upon his Sap. 

Now Sing Vikramarka has come hither. So I will beg of him a cona- 
tion of land, marry some girl, and engage in worldly pleasures.’ Tho.‘^ 
reflecting he went into the king’s presence and recited tliis blcs.-ing: 

6. “ May the sidelong glance of Durga project you I the ghaice 
that is accompanied by a mass of rajs from the vibrating nails 
on the back of her hand, while her fingers are artistically 
[literally. In the khatakamukha-po&ition (rass katn''’}| 

ing the bowstring; the glance that creates the delusive tsspst*^ 
sion that bees are swarming eagerly upon her eSMr-gariand of flower- 
ing twigs.” 

Then the king caused iiim to sit down and said to Mm: Brjdimsn, 
whence have you come ? ” Said her I rcjnsun M tins wry sjkA 
paying devotions to the WoiM-mother, past fey 
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while I have been unceasingly doing homage lo her, I am a celibate. 
In the latter part of this past night the goddess came to me in a dream 
and said; ‘Brahman, for this long time yon have undergone hard- 
ships in paying homage to me; I am satisfied with you. So do you 
now lake upon yourself the way of life of a householder, and beget a 
',on; afterwards fix your mind on final salvation. Otherwise there can 
be iKi happy outcome [or, attainment of heaven] for you. It is said. 

7. Having discharged the three debts let a man fix his mind on 
salvation. He who seeks salvation without having discharged 
them falls to hell [A bralmian’s three ' debts ^ are; Vedic study 
{owed to the seers), sacrifice {owed lo the gods), and a son (owed 
to his ancestors) ] 

And so: when one has been a celibate .student he shall become a house- 
holder; when he has been a householder he shall become a forest 
ascetic; when he has been a forest ascetic he shall become a wandering 
mendicant. {These are the four acramas or stages of life of a pious 
Aryan.] Moreover, 1 have spoken to King Vikrama in a dream, and 
he will fulfil your tlesiresd Tha.s the goddess spoke in the dream, and 
so I have come into your presence.’' Thus he told a Ijdng tale before 
the king. Hearing this the king reflected in his heart ; ''The goddess 
has not spoken in a dream; this man is certainly lying. Be it so; 
nevertheless he is in need; I must by all means fulfil his desire- And 
it is said. 

8. A king who gives a gift to one in need, who pays due honors 
to a neglected idol [lifiga], and who always protects his suppliants, 
shall obtain the reward that belongs to an agyamedha [great 
"Vedic ‘ horse-sacrifice 

Thus reflecting he caused a city to be built there, and crowned the 
braliuian king and establisht him. in that city, and gave him a hun- 
dird charming houris, and fifty elephants, and fifty horses, and forty 
chariots, and five thousand attendants; and he named the city Cau- 
diklpuni. So the brahman, his desires being wholly fulfilled, wisht 
the king well with formal blessings. And the king went to his own 
city. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ O king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne,'’ And 
the king wna silent. 

Here ends ike sixth dory 



Vikrama gratifies a Iging ascetic feS 

Metrical Becevsjox op Q 

Once w'iien King Bhoja ha<i again sovg3:l ent u favt.rable dny suaJ tsa'' <.{ 

laountitjg tie throne, a statue s^ild to hua; "O king, if your luajest,'; iis^ ‘■hf 
oragnanimity of Vikjamadiiva. tJa'n jon are wortny tit UK-Mid lure." Bearing tliB 
Ue said. ■'* Tell m«', of nhal sort ’^as ids Kiagnaiuinity ? ” .'.nd sbe thn saiti; 

One tiiae the king, to enjo.v hiraaetf, ■aeut jjjto a great ISiUer paJace j'*.", fian'in’, 
adorned with, high gulden arelws and pilLni. W'krre fliict «ere !(&!!-> t(at risailed the 
hoiae of ladra 'R'ith their columns of ruby and .iiwastui.* halconse?. tmti 
oases of sajiphire. Here there shone a glittering jmrk, aihirrit <i wjt,. mange, « Ampahs, 
and a<;cka fre«>, and full of cikW*s singing their ouft.enijg gentl** And jfa 

ponds shone with flights- of sh-p-, (iearftitg tlo%sm ji, tie water* ina ie of < ^ e>e 

such goats, while their w-ater was spnnkiefl with ^ dh/H’ dust tnim otasn"*n? of 
lag lotuses. Plaj -houses were found there too, with greiv-i l-covT.e-J tnrir f,aha 
coiapietelj decorated with JSmajjaka and other eTref»er=. Sfcerat dav^ >ie .sjvrd 
here enjoying himself, in the company of pkasantly taikma bov.- aini eltemimg wo- 
men, while courtesans of al! four sorts—- jouuc and ssrtit-,?, psssm.'iute and kjiil — 
adorned the plate, glittering with their ornanK-nts: aJtne ikb in saifroii-cukiri**^ gar- 
ments, some m clothing white as milk, some vaneolored as pauithsg--. tin ^ 'cenifd a? 
if ins’oking las'e. Charming women attended tlie kmg, who was like !>« light MsjWy 
embodied, like Passion lueamate, like J*ove m man”esT fomi' wjnie ijoU''')H, resplend- 
ent m the beauty of hmbs graccfally embraced by clinging aarments, sprinkk-i him 
witli saffron-water from sprays. Moving in thiir midst the king appfini'l like Man- 
roatlia Ithe god of love}: indeed. Manmatha him-sclf wa.'- tv*! un comparisor. w life him, 
so good) an exposition of the nsianing of the wurtl [which tl:e Hindus derived from 
inanf-aa) and matli-a, 'mLid-disturber ’j Su lichoidmg hU own liiipphie**, the snarca 
of riches of ]oy, he thought lightly fin eompariijon tfim-wilh) sif tlis bliss lisat is 
n!t.b in the enjoyments of the Ib-as'en-of-Men it pfirtkiifer pm-aAme', 
otherwise calkni janaloka}. [29] 

While King V'ikmnfidity a was thus subject to the darti of low. there eAsai from 
the mango-grove & certain ■^ge, who reflected tlms in Lts ndad, tonnrcti by jwcwiy ; 
“A curse on this Me of name, that portjskej* only of msscry, 1 am t‘»rnci»*-*-d nstli 
cold and heat, not seeing thedoo,-^ of » house — not io mentha tin drh^ht of kis?!sg 
the ardent lips of a beloied caistrehs! So t wsil tiidUy Kce King VikrarrtSUitya •'Ui.J ;w- 
tiiion him, that I may obtain forbnie md be heiiCef«rth happkr for»‘vef."' Thii- 
tating he went and lookt upon the king, and at hi* cr/minaitd iisl down, rrj*i’atsng 
words of supreme blcsssing. And when the king fcjsnly askt him tor wLat parptwe 
he had fomc, the shrewd brahman said to kuu, in lyfiur wiirils. O kij.x, mj mhid 
was tornicntt^ by the grief of extrcni'* and to ffbtaiii wealth 1 ’f’aSws'l a pew- 

siit^-groTc to do peosnesf. And I underwent cstrcine ascetic pracik'cs in tfle pri-M-ssce 
of n handml years hav'c gone by siacc I have bm. doing petmuen mre. At 

ntidmght last ni^t the goddeas breanse jiropitistedt and spnkc to tac ttes‘ ' Go |m 
V ik:rai3aSdit.,va' he will grant ycniir desire,’ So henriog the gciddftss’s I Wt# 

cotac into ycnir scBjcsty's prcseiiee, Ito oncewtiat swhw l«-ut to yc^s* i^^is ktaf. 
Hearing his words tiw kh^ refferted; “ Has the godded »iaad ft> mo'.’' ^ I** 

this br^uasH percliancc lying? Be that asi it juay, I wfU giwt te* 
up hjs* EiHsd to this effect the fcusg f*aid to the braliraia®; *■’ J wS auehe goiri tl c 
wordiS of the goddess, sad will not tfiSesd your €3stM^ the fe-wm emve 
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■won by yoor an5terities in the penance-gro%'e ” Then the brahman said; '‘O king 
ngi’t here where I have performetl my penance, let a city be built for me, named 
Candikd^aidna.” In accordance with his words the king, the sole lord of the earth, 
bniil: there a city, caused to be given to bim three crores of gold from his treasury, 
and presented lum with ten thousand horses, six hundred elephants, and an enormous 
throng of attendants. Thus from the king that brahman obtained fortune, and dwelt 
in Iht fail city caileti Candikayatana. 

Bufh .1 magnanimous king was Vikramaditjm upon earth If you could do the like, 
thfu ascend this throne 

,\fter ■the .statue had spoken thus, the kmg turned back, because his desire of hear- 
ing about VJkrama's virtues had stopt him for so long a time (that the favorable 
niomejit had past by). 

Here ends the sixth story 


Beief Becewsion' of 6 

AgEun a statue said; 0 king, listen 

On cue occasion, when the king was going forth to conquer the regions, he stopt in 
a certain mango-grove, near a shnue of Candi. There a devotee of the goddess said 
“ 0 king, I haie tieen worshipping the goddess in celibacy for a period of fifty years 
The goddess has just become satisfied with me, and has said ' Go to Vikramarka, 
and he will fulfil your desire. I have given him a command.’ Therefore I have now 
come to you.” The king rejected: “ The goddess has given me no instructions never- 
theless this man is jn distress.” With this thought he built a city on the spot, and 
erowiifcl him king, and gave to that lying brahman a complete fourfold army, with 
rtcLfs and gold, and a hundred sixteen-year-old maidens 

The statue said* O king, let him ascend here ivho has such nmgnaminity. 

Here ends the sixth story 
Jam STIC Recension of 6 

.kgatn on another occasion when King Bhoja had made full preparation for the 
ccfosatioa-ritc and wias mounting the throne, the sixth statue said • “ O king, he 
a^iCeads iMs throne ■who has magnaiiimity like YilcramSditya’s.” And ■when the kiiig 
askt Of ifhat sort w as this magnanimity ? the statue said • ” 0 king, m the words 
of tile verse: 

i An aseetie, ^viag up his devotioBb to the goddess, falsely said. ‘‘I have been 
sent to you by a ■nsion, 0 rejoicer of the W'orld.” Vikrama, tho taking ail this 
into consideration, to fulfil his desme built a city, and gave him a very prosperoia 
kinifdo®, aio^ with a hundred clev(» ■women, saying: “ The goddess is satisfied 
with ytm." 

In .AvaatJ-caty the ndUt King \ ikraaia stood in his council-hail. One time in the 
the keepw ol his pleaswenpark "wes aniioiijast by the usher, and amd, placing 
hk folded hands upon the surface of ha forehead (as a gesture of respect) : ‘‘ Sire, m 
your pie03iixe-gHjve afi the varsius trees are in the bloom of young shoots, floweis, and 
fetnla; the maego-trees, ewoanuts, mtoaur-trees, biiaphras [another citron], orajig©- 
■toM, piEnsnaga*, campakas, a^kas, faa-jiaitns, tam&las. banana-trees, kankolla, elo^e- 
trws, la'vsfe, ketsxfs, jasmines, mucafc'umias, damaaafeas, and the r®t. Ther^cffe it 



f ikrama gratifies a lying ascetic 

is now the iioie for the sprmg-festivai.” Hearing thej tie king v.ent th>, phsAu-t- 
grove, sccompanied by his queens, coBeubine®. diineing-girLs. and other woiirtn. 
There, with these beautiful ivomen, repreaeniing ail the four tWtes [a- eiUir'ieratJa'J hv 
the erotic writers; of padiuinl lotuf-Roaieii,' ike ideai type], ha-JtjJ i‘ elepl ant- 
wotuen, coarse and passionate], i^anj,.hLrii irea''Leil"W oinen,^ iii*penoii 5 and 
and citr'pl [ % ariegated-women,' delicate and m'>fierate m passionf, wliu were' skihwJ 
in all the bodily gestures and other arts of dancing and mirth all m rarnt sud pas'-mn, 
coj-nese a.nd coquetry, who were ehwer la wilt\. indirefi, pisjiuiny, a-rf ethuis e<<a~ 
vtrsation, and who were adorned with nia.ni beautiful firiiamcni-,. the hkr et 
elephant among his laates, like an incarnatior. •>! a drama played Mthout nrn 'oulv 
by women as actors], enjoyed to tlie full the highest dckahli of ims far»i iy 
engaging now iii flower-gathering now in pl«y iti the water, iiuvr in niii-k.if eitertehi- 
ments. now in sw’inging, now in kadaifgriia [? ‘ iKitiana-houcr ami -jam- 
Seeing the king thus occupied, a certain ascTitic, whose bixij wiis tatacjrtfi^i '"oM 
practising austerities for a long tune m that furct, lust h.s couhrapf he V.sk- stu4i, 
and reflected : 

2. ‘‘ A face that mocks the moon: eyes able to Jsu eh at loti* *ei, f<>n5piks.:M:i ^siir- 
passing gold; a mass of hair that outdoes a swarm of bees (in ckne.!;/’" two 
breasts that rob elephants of the glorj' of their frontal pnjtt.V'rani.C'. urge 
protnidkig hips, and captivating gent’eaess of fpeteh, the>e are lie naiura; 
adornments of maidens 

This worldly delight, which I had jbtaiuod. I was a fool to give up IViat is ttie Use 
of this asceticism, which brings du«tress in tliis world, and in further bknmiht bj 
the doubt of obtaining rewards after diath ? For 

3. la-t a man simply view his beloved, wliat netsi for otlser view* 

‘ other philosophical opinions ’] : For thsTcby e^•t-Tl a heart that hi s«bi<-ci to 
passmn obtains rest. 

Therefore I will go to the king/’ So reSei ting he went mto the king''s presraee. IVlu a 
the king askt why he bad mme, he said- ‘ Sike, tbs day tl::e g'jddess Pss bMxui*c 
satisfied with me, and has sesrit me to you. uvajiitig, ‘ Go, the king at wdj 

gUT you what you desire.’ ” Hearing Cue tl*e king thought: *' Ah, the d«velopt 
of this man's penance is broken. F<sr. 

4 Gazclle-eye<! women steal away the iieart seen only in a |,icturr ; b.w 
much more their tactual) ghmees, qins'crin^ -aitk anficw-Wy i^y uK-jjctrj ; 
McECover. m the Sgama (Jamistic st.-r iptiiroa? it .s said , 

5. Let the cehbAte dims a woman, tlm die be IfSreft of Fiaicls und fict, dc'symed 
in ears and new, and eu-n a b«ndre«l years {411 

Ah, the trick* jdayed by sstuisKfi:* {’bjecU’ for. 

6. Be the objects r# sep.se however unpAhtcble, and hr the krt afialys^ 
pi»ssureks>s also, sinl even ihw one drapi-c tliem ms Ixai.g cairtain-y tfes *f*t ^ 

evu, iiovertfeekifi a certsia ovtsrwhclHKiig. ir,(i'.'#f'Stt-abk irnwiff of tte® 
breaks ffJrtli, eveu in li*« Isearts of those vslio hu^'e wsccutrapid mwl?! 
upem tic i»jaer txatli, 

Kow tfee gcaWi^ss ba-s ^i%m me lao mstraetiefc, hat tkws mw In ks 

eaferaess fe «5 joymest. Nim I f*t^ht t« falltl hk wisl*!, as ^ i* m &?'bE«w. Fisr. 

T. X*te &iaiiit-bjrtHrwd cry ,osi to the aad tlw 

■t^o^db festoi^pctte-rtewftjiliwssssi^ wsbsrlw tkeHft fte A&tl). 
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clouds lo the birds, or the binds to the clouds ’ Those who are in need shoiild 
Kot fail to ask (for aid), and great men should not fail to give aid (to the needy) ” 
Then die king had a new city built for him there, and crovmed loin king, and gave 
hiai a liiindrcd courtezans. Thereupon the long went to his otvn dty. 

Tlierefoic, 0 king, if such ma^animity is found in you, then do you mount upon 
this throne 

h'crt eiwis the sixth sior ^ «« the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


7, Story of the Seventh Statuette 
Two headless bodies brought to life by Vikrama 

SocTHEKX Recension op 7 

When the king again in an auspicious moment approacht to mount 
upon the throne, another statue said: “ 0 king, he is worthy to mount 
upon this throne who has the magnanimity and heroism of Vikrama.” 
Bhoja said: “ Tell me a tale of his magnammity.” She said: “ O 
king, listen. 

Wliile Vikraniaditya was king all people were happy, and the 
thorns of evil men did not exist in the world All people were devoted 
to good conduct. The brahmans were interested only in. the study of 
the \edas and the lawbooks and in the performance of their duties, 
and Were steadfast in the six religious acts (.of studying and teaching 
the \ eda. sacnflcing for themselves and for others, giving and accept- 
ing gifts). All the castes showed fear of evdl, love of fair fame, incli- 
nalion to beiievoleuce, devotion to truth, hatred of covetousness, ab- 
horrence of slander. eagerne.ss to show merty to (ail) creatures, devoted 
worship of the Supreme Xord, purity of bodj-, reflection on good things 
as to whether they were transient or eternal, prudence with respect to 
the next W’orld, truthfulness in speech, steadfastness in keeping their 
word; and the virtue of magnanimity was in their hearts. Thus the 
whole w'orid, filled with right desires and purified at heart, dwelt ia 
happiness thru the grace of the king. In this city there was a eertaia 
ffierohaal aanied Dhaaada. There was no limit to his wealth; all 
objwis of value that any one might seek were to be found right in his 
house. The he thus endowed with all good fortune, there arose ia 
his heart a consciousness of ike tranisiency of all goods: “ How now! 
unprofitable is this round of existence, and the whole mass of objticts 
of wealth i» transient 

1. Know that union with dear ones is like the mirage of a city ia 
the sky: that youth and wealth both are evCT; as a mass of clouds; 
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iiiiit fk-p'iiilujit", '.fin', tilt* hixJy, 4;n«i <iil b^uelt tlsmsf-' ar?; -'h Jiiii- 
stiible 5t5 Kglitning; Ihai iijJ the f>f rasaai uf eu.'l" 

fiiiinp-' hsit fi’r :i And .-t-. 

2. A refuse lisjil S'- n<; iv.'d refuM-''-- d;*’ >' the ol uiwu < 
]>o:3»iai>.^-. ' — a, Vtif*- ht> j^tiiekK vm-, i!!<‘ tii'/.ir t*- In'op" of 
^"on-'UleT eo: son-i :tH -.lU 'I.ut ftd-fii'iiAh ' leave to 

TiAdjif'tni-.fe-'i !jrs.':w(»l!e£L y. ,j‘-d.v u ."'v>rti,f. 

Thevs'fon' ristu'eoU'sM--^ i', tin ojilv n ft.;:*' fd vr rJiijet iluJ, .j.n- '-.dj- 
jeet to ti’e rouml ut Arn{ tdiss i* s^dd: 

5. ■?%•(•', if jm •.fned. kttf if de-'n,’-. 4 [tran*'- 

yr-'.i*' It iji.o'-t jiX’sL’mif'i' de'-li'!»ys yo-jue. lAereki’-t- jt •ihoidd 
3ii'V''r hi- L-aii'Crv-'f . f'-*? h 3:> .'siwj,\ ^ the sol*- r*-ivt*;i' of t iioM* U rtmJ 
up iu t'nr r-liaiii uf exisi<*tje4->, R-eht-i^u-ni"*"* |.i‘n(uA ti s-i 
attai:^, 'm lids wurldy evesi fh.d iSt-Ji-ju .«r 'sdui-h ar:(el::-s hs tin tr 
nJad?, Tl’tre i'' no i^ths-r Irkud tbrsa r:j:kl**<j’.*,s»jei^, jiud 
i/Ver no on- k huly lirypy or i-.arru-J .*VLT[»t tlit* ri^bJfi/tte ?a--tn. 

4. Ki.Ud-c-o’jvxaess cirt iffim alwHit u j'j\ thai '-> ‘liy or. iti' the 

vltdijld' of, tin- st-i';.,'iit-iaiiif'C-.s’ ft-'/ 'iu th- ns^denvorM : High*-- 
eou-sne,'*! H flu* of s:r**at jt.y to Ihc-st* n-ho sirivo tlaroaflcr. 

^vist'I 1 itavf ,it‘.rinefi tie ■"'odd o* rat-n: k. is i:; Eigateous- 

t}jai Da flitvor of thi* ■'jiiC'Vsiris* Lappiiirsj.- s,f tW hravi-niy 
fik' it»s its origin, diX-s not Eeghtrousnys*, ;rnke Ihc 
tn-uk* for* iisuon 'i^.yh utid -tss, Salv't-ttna f 

TbsTofort* j svi'U JunR tuuai; giv‘* awty tb»* of be til^^ tt/*- 

quind to u'urtby pcr.-«<)n., m’ as to* lay au a stoni- of nglst'-o'jMiefcs 
Given to iht-tij 'nwdiii h»-£'oiinv iunbiimed. And thus if A 

5. irndlii j 5 I'.jslovo'd up<,n <,Vorlbv yrr.sijn-:, it deri’a-si 

ilirri-tis*- frosn ka n oipivr.i ; jtist .i ditsp of 

;a a ava-st’e-is turtia into h j«,*id AikI .-o: 

6. Ah ibo tiny aef^i uf Dm* ban*45J frta, btiluig^ u:kjii -ttid 
fmitfui groianl, 5prond-a abro-td tniguaiy. ju’s* >0 a giift g-iven lo *i, 
Worthy 

Rffitvilag rf'pt'ali.-'Jiy on tritbs. be -^uioJiiinu'd Ihv H'riptuT*;- 

letxtKvl brah^n.-ifia wid beani front ^hvm tho inx-ium^ of fJl lie fift- 
presc-nGitivaf' de.si’HJx‘d in the ohaplvr on gifts hr HeiaAfiri, 

n&ti.*ly: the ei>w--pn*spnt, bnuji-pro'eat^ gir!-pres»esit, knowl<'c% 0 'pf^''fe' 
uni, fc>ixlS-praM*nG vt^dvr-.pruavnt, and the And wlw-n he bad 

made Ai tiesu' pyesejilit lo worthy |>t:m)os. Iiuh iieart bemg Dim^hy 
pni'fbed. ii€' iigain ndk'cted: “AU iht3seTik4!> oi Am^nsg md forth 
which 1 have imtiuitf*d will fruitful only wtei I k*ve gone iw 
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Dr^ravati aud ^een Ivr?na." So rejecting he ■set out for Dvaravatl. 
Coroing to ilae ^eahhore lie summoned a siiip-master, paid him a great 
price, and took on board various people, including rooiifcs, ascetics, 
strangers, and poor people; and bolding religious conversations unth 
iiseni m fmmdly intercourse, be set forth. In mid-ocean be saw a 
stn.ill bill, and upon that bill there was a great sbrme. So going to the 
shrine he worahipl the goddess, the Queen of the Earth, with the 
aixtecii-lold oblations of perfumes, flowers, and so on, and did homage 
U> her. And wh^n he east his eyes to the left of her (statue) he behold 
a pair, a man and a woman, whose heads were cut oS. And on the 
wail before them he saw an inscription: “ Whenever some benefactor 
of otherKS, endowed with great heroism, shall worship the Queen of the 
Earth with blood from his o'a'n neck, then this pair, the man and the 
woman, shall come to Me.” When the astonisht Dhanada had read 
this inscription he embark t again on his ship and came to Dvaravati, 
And when he had looki upon himijn he made obeisance and praised 
him, thus: 

7 “ One single obeisance made before Krsna is equal in its effect 
to the puriBtatJon-ntes performed after ten aevamedhas horse- 
sacrifices tiiat is, ‘ is eqtial to ten completed horse-sacrifices ’]. 
The performer of ten a^vamedhas is born again; but one who 
ha.'> made obei.'^ance to Is not destined for rebirth.” 

Thus praising the noble Kr^pa he paid honors to him with the sixteen- 
fold rites, and gave all the wondrous and precious gifts which 

he had brought vdtli him. And having stayed there three days he 
went to his owm city, and presented ail his relations with the gift of 
the favor of Kr^na . And on the morrow he went to see the king, taking 
with him some precious gift, for it is said : 

8. One should not come empty-handed to see a king, a deify, or 
a guru [.spiritual preceptor], and least of all a soothsayer. With 
the fruit ''offered) one should indicate the fruit fexpected). And ; 

9. One should not come empty-handed to see a beloved wife, a 
dear friend, or a young son; neither a soothsayer, nor & king. 

So he gave to the king the favor of and then sat down. Then 

the king inquired if his journey had been pleasunt, and askt him to 
tel] if he had seen any strange thing. And he told him the story of the 
sfiFise of the Queen of the Earth, situated in md-ocean Hearing this 
the king w'as anutzed, and set out with Dhanada for that place. And 
XB the shrine he beheld the two (headless) trunks lying at the goddess’s 
left hsmd. Straightway calling ujxui the goddess in his mind he put 
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Li^ -'v->rd iii liJb Utroat: ’>i<? thi^n tiu* i'J’irtk^ f.tT<at!s<,- p.rriv-hh^tl 
lu'jisi-' anif! tu 111*'. f{'*' fTftdfji-'Vs,. ti.t >v.!C<I 

frt/Hi tUe ksRgV IctnJ ,!:r! -,n(J. “O k'.'-j:, I .jro » 

*>.. I'h.” Tltf? kiny rt.‘plk'4: U Oj-dJ-"-. if uu arc firacjuvjj-.j^ 

iLx p pv«' JliN jfis'" k».£,>k'?Es*'' Th' u V:j' ;r‘* puM- ,i km2:>l<stin tui 
that piu's". awl li;c rtTiuiau ftisk 3V}jt.jj-Ujtkj <ij, hk ty^rj . 
Haviii^ tr/i.i 'Jtjs tk-' '?aii ia54. *“ <} U “a 

toiiiifl hi v<sa. thi'ii n>W5Pl Ar.d tfif- the 

kili^: -dlcTi!. 

ih /■( f'jA c.-' 


M£ nw Jih’ r\7‘i' 'S 03 1 

Wl.tH tli»' gj-s ^Jtd aaajj’ t I'uk a .]a;. a'j t r,.' 4, ui*. -4 m fh 

tlic dirono, t’y vvvrit’*: ‘f^-'ti;; feise, vni ( '.iimiiiif "i. - !• Tl, ^ 

Jar'll iii s.tT ‘‘ Wlj j.t'U Jtl *p a v ? ” kmrliiK ikt ku ^ *vv>"<k JJi'- '3i^t"j( 
It pik'd tf- him* '* O Lrjg, hesj,- n*.t a-ii-i-.s, nkv j.-iu art hp use, sr i> ~ i’'»' at 
'ji WkrsauJitj ji '6' 

W.jk'k-viiAajrAi'rjiiact;;' i-arJ'-rK-. f« .pk '^a'L&ppv. At tl»st ibif tvTt- ,n».' rsa 

33BK m the tiyrlj fiS’,> -siif* ibPjrt't t> e Nvt a viaasf t-Xif .»f :hr S'f-’tcr' ;*!-*tr.- 

siK.'Si'C its head n r. Th* fiL4>-^ >li‘i ant *ix liseir 'Pith a tiw t’ KiaTThi^- 
on any tiwpt ‘i.e-e uf ■'j '■Ir .>wn ca^t** T?’i‘ tiorf’s 'ted 41'*- ^.ctinu* <4 ttse hr^hriiaa^ 
•e'fjt' wj'.i iij c r -"ri,- d lyii <;•!■ t'Tf-r*- i'«~. ul Hit and Uife tisidy of 

1,1'' rwr'nix *'i L v!tr<" Udult LaiAv. Tlfr p-r-pk ustrieJiTEit jjI *o 

iitji k>;o cf iruUi at »il t.Wfs, to tclaiii f»ir ffi,txit. aj«! * f th'’ 

ern/r < i of libjtil'.-.sihl ir*t hna* h"i -k* spc'tk 'sit-Jj rf fhetr f.-issia? UK-ir 

hx'itrt-. urr*' ('^rcfj'iy Jfd nt sa ctiiapii-xA-c to s'd rre^la.**’* TIk-j xotTxrirf 
gr^'j.t wf alaTj a p'^vli uf eivr a "tsuiil Ktk'd>'wT h<r Rxi*** »h«y «»*!t ttia- 

1 1 thi* I'rrUi'iSf' *t”.' o? the tknj vtcsv u-rO-si' ally rirvaSexI to r!!mk of 'nrtw*. 
E5-oryo3< -ras U'j.tl.fi'l hi n-mh-, vf jbaa>i. rfghi't««r t.'ws hwrft 

ar«<i eraf’toits Ln 

Ib til's U'lHk « it'- 1 ithKh 5 j w jsrt'pse an*! fs jA ful* of “HtioVf o J p ith 

gcnlh n'’^'*, the''* ftt,- a *i.rta;t^ rc-O taf-ncani. Ht aa- nan.-t'd rfod hr had 

rKlitw like i3biJ5£iJ*j !c} nliet of T'< ta*-! ' f -pcjiiti',’. lie >* &.« ci .'-thtmt, ■siTt'-ssi!'*. 'iji ! 
iatdb'^c'jo 4."d e'lKtlaJi Jj^-Lssed nf f!c kwA No's* ahii*- he wa* iiAt o'-it; m o.>ii- 

«tjs,sii Isapplro'-s i>i t.K hi.ii'**' -lyi h Ji a*. ’.' >' anjwe' sik asm- '* Thru 

my 'sieiaJti J ha.’.'? ufitsunid «»«*;>*!:”■ .sAsfvii* n *<f ii.i- rhff / m- i.ih I hmr^ takes 
jjw '¥ttps tsj apqeh'e l**(t*4‘ ijis>; I'frlain ' ,• <t)cr ’h' i" i ''Jl.itrf.rfi I inas* a-swiM-iite 
9'4i, ■«t '!!«€■ Sva 1 dflsirt' 'Ej CIS n V s'il's re " Jiii IU.J- the:! ht did, aijid kt.* Aihi'.' •’it'ss^'by 
heiiiiri!i* Th*' .jual.t.ir' f .rajA- s <>} /iark.-j-*? [tarrmc W-ftass ell' 

in 3 jjji. avd that of }«.:•{* ctti-i 'ifniii p.s4<!3»*i'd 

slrdis'gtvstty, tiiat hih mish? U-^viaa- ‘■pfnk''? his lean “ftte thjjt; um- 

jdt-'vJy >i.rk3tL«i. Jw aital&itd to ihut f.Teoo/a /rtssi ^•i-rnu hi rdr'i a *var«Ja si^i 
'p^'&T s'v'f'fxi r-iitsi of da? (>iMirt'rV liiiMk-L- pMyS; tlk acd 4hf 

pr-sti'diLC jsrt’.tfsw itte’ ooiii*d;s atld^kaz* ls> A'>d »,ft«r 

sitMs I till,:* ii Uii.t' iss'i by, fee s^t out isjtfe & wiftjjsa^j- fes' ito&raM I » r^vira- 
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where Kr=!i;^i' Lord of A33 protects the whole world And whatever poor, 
wtnik, or .igM persons came together to him, the sauhpurified JDhanada earned them, 
ne-j ons', aero's +he I^rd of Streams [the ocean]* So this I>hsaada with his com- 
pasy jo''r’ 2 oicd across over the sea, and arriving at a ceitain island, he engaged in com- 
J:ier<r thfre. Onoc as he nandeTed about he aceidenlaUy happened m person upon a 
plare where a shrme of ^iva shone forth, witii a golden temple. There was a raarvel- 
oui hik-f , chniEuing with a group of trees, and adorned with a crystal stair that made a 
Udtii to tue water, ITlien that C’scellent merchant came near to this place, he stopt 
tin re, ioadieii in iis fair lake, offered regular obktiom in the fire, and did homage 
if- till, lord Ch'ft ’^'ith ffowers and other offerings, prostrating himself upon the groimd 
•litd as soon as he stood up, he saw. with wide-opened eves, a verse written upon a 
tol-let in front of llie god; “If anjone who com“s here shall cut off his own head, 
fills c‘. iple whoM; heads are cur off shall straightwav come to life and also whatever 
siacic power is desirwl niM be gu'cn fto the devotee), by command of ^iv’a.'’ [53] 

Then m great cxcitemeut he Jet hiv gase wander all about, and saw a man and s 
woman with their heads cut off, beside the (statue of the) god. The merchant's 
hodj hii'ke out in sweat, and his hair all stood on cud from consternation, and he 
ftmiglitway began to tremble, while ius eyes blinkt and his mind was rent asunder. 
Then, pulling inmself togenlier somehow, he prudently left the temple and went back 
to In's lodgmg-plitce. A.nd at dawn the merchant, together with ids company, once 
more emharkt on the =hip. and quickly came to Dvaraka. There he made a complete 
pR^atmuon More rhe god Visiju Nargyaija, under tlie name of Kpjna, and praistd 
him T.itii a ai>ug imbued nith devotion* “ Hail, Lord of all the World! Hail, friend 
of all pcopic! Bail, thou on whom all aseeticfe [yogin] depend! Hail, self-conquering 
hero! — Homage to the Creator of the t 'inverse* Homage to the Preserver of the 
Tlnivtrve! Homaae to the Destroyer of the linivcrse! Homage to Him of ftTiom the 
Uniiirrst is the Form* And when he had offered this praise and presented to Viijpu 
the riehes he liad tirmight with him, he went forth from Dvaraka. and came back to 
Fjjaymt-i-ity, [68] 

King \ ikramlditva am? pleased when he again beheld the merchant Dhanada, and 
said *'0 Idm, in tl'C inkht of the assembly. Wcloome, dear friend Are you wearied 
after vjur Lag journey 'i Teil me ail (the teles) jou hav e brought with you. of strange 
and marvelous tliinas ” Thus rommanded by the king, the merchant told him all 
Creai King, listen attentively to vhat I have seen, .is I set out to go from here to 
Dv&*iYat5, there w&a on the vuy an island in nnd-oceaa, upon which the Lord Civa 
dwelt. In front of tliia gixi there wore the torsos of a man and a wman, separaied 
from llteir bssife, and thia verve was wiitten elvarly; ‘If any one who comes here 
s^hall cut off his ovtn head, tins rotiple whose heads are cut off shall straightway come 
to life. This sETt^t marvel I have seen, O k.ng of marvelous valor Prom the mere 

tion of it m} body begins to tremble again.*’ When he heaul of this wonder, 
K>i*niii2 was (sdted in the king’s heart, aad be went foith together with that mer- 
chai.t to iliat shnaeof Ci'^s- ^iexi he had viewed the whole sight there, and had 
pimdemi the purport of the verse, the king drew bis sword upon his onm neck. Then 
straighsway the couple berame alive, jind staying his hand the Lord ^iva eonde* 
soeiidea to the king, saying; ‘'Great King, I am appeased; choose any wish you desire, 
that you may enjoy the fruit of your abmidaut courage and heroism.” Thus urged 
to citoiffie, the king esprest this wish: Even to yonder couple Jet a glorious kicgdora 
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i.n (tJMtiJnr (^-srafiicn, nh-n Kii-ji BIi >j» Ija*! iiafh- onnip’it* prMrjHrsti itw. Iw 
til' mj-uTiift'-fit.' Siih.i wut mtiinittni, Use trin.n th.' ” O 

jif s*}!'. iij'' Jifce \'iLrajii.7so’tyif‘i* ei'joHtfc «?«..!!. ihJ. Anfi wlta 

t,hi.‘ kii's.' a-i.1 ' <?f ■a.tsnt - '«a>( th'if maitJAfins, to ? tivs. .a. i, “ Si sn 

til- srofii.' 5.f ihii 

1, ' iij ({??'•«■.{' to kj-.s^V «*a utjfcl h<«'5 IW L\tfv. ioan nivS 

mjrr.BJi t!-o ’■«■ l-r'-jw)!* !a IJf, ’ o!*!. n fO'B-.it me 

l-'.'OfjLt t>. tltt' knit:, «nti fv. Went tliiiitr to ih. ■».., Bi,l f.'t 

sia'.oiS ij% the pwh't'ss; a«''i “.Swn (.h?" "< * o.ttf a ’ !•’• rfp'H-i,' “ 

lotjj.h' > 4 . ®'r. t «ir«* k‘i tloir '‘^ot.ir* )>*' ymjSsd. ‘ 

Irf A%.i5n!n‘!<y, tjf rn.l.]*' K.ig V iii/ji.iR, 1^:; f.is nvi! *iif .pk .hi'UjrtJ 'J.p- 
feett’E vis» ijjiJ J.I.! zn-i uho rj\'t i .t ii Si in nl.c-j' «t. S.' tfo 'r , na 

!svp*tstnlfd .-‘a tl.f- .(«<■ riti jiwl (■‘i . at". tSa ■ ti.) ruih. T :• ; li i m :i^iA ..s 
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Hoa' <S 9 oit s fi^rt.’tssnt iisisiwi 1 >!iias.'sda, iiski' kassi r ,/1 the cikf"Sil ’i fet" t'n 
33'IujU yiT arta-ie-^ of ateBri won fosswi at a’’ in fto dt'. thr,. all feaj'J tV-'y ■*■ sy in 
fcia L"ou«*- <-ts.g cjaw 1st- roifce^fd' ‘^I awfUJAil Uio g-mh (I tfcij* Ws-rhi tut 
RSa'ie st *]| *4 w m.id4. Ws&tat li^a, siS ■shisi in W. 
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8. Story of the Eighth Statuette — SR 

2. ^'hat if one have obtained riches to satisfy all desires ? What if one have set 
ins foot dovn upon the heads of ins foes? What if the bodies of men should 
endure for a tvorid-age ^ — if the soul be not devoted to the constant practice 
e: righieousuessf ’ 

So he performed ratuods acts of almsgiving in his house, m the manner prescribed m 
ttie IhAik of (iifti; and being desirous of visitmg a place of pJgnmage, he vreat into 
a far '‘ounby And it came to pass that he embarkt somewhere upon a vessel, and 
came to an island in mid-ocean. There he saw a temple, and in front of it a lake ea- 
elo-ed hy moonstone gems And at the left of the temple he saw a couple, a man and 
a 11 Oman, of beautiful form, but with heads separated from their bodies. These the 
gvtddc's iiad made to test noble men. And he was amazed at heart. Furthermore, on 
a stone there he saw tins inscription “ "Whenever some courageous man shall make 
an otjcriug of his own head here, then life shall he given to these two ” Then he re- 
Sected' “ Ah, the strangeness of fate For' 

3. She brings what is unconnected into firm connexion, and causes to be broken 
apart m a moment what is well joined together; she makes this universe, com- 
posed of mot able and immovable thmgs. Mighty is Fate, I ween! ” 

Then this Dlianada vent on vith his pilgrimage. And when he had returned to the 
city he told all these things to the king. And the long was filled with amazement, 
and »aid. “ Come, Dhanada, let us both go thither and view this marvel ” So the 
king went with him by sea to that island, and saw there the couple, man and woman, 
and read the inscription. Then compassion sprang up vrithm him, and he reflected 

4. “ If a man has the power to help others and does not do so, his own soul is 
thereby lost as a result of his own perverseness, after he has once gained it.” 

nhwi the king had performed the rites of bathing and almsgiving and the like, he 
put iu* svord to his own tlixoat, and was about to cut his head off. But the goddess 
ste’i I'd him by the hand, and said. “ Noble sir, I am appeased, choose a w^sh.” There- 
upon the king saub “ If you are appeased, grant life and a kingdom to this couple ” 
Tnen the gwldcss said- “ Noble sir, this device was conceived merely for purposes of 
triaS You alone are the ornament of the earth; there is no other righteous ma.o m 
the world than you.” Thus she praised him. And the king returned to his own city. 

Therefore, O king, if such magnammity is found in you, then do you ascend this 
throne. 

Here eifds the sererdh ston/ in the Thiriy-iwo Tales of the Throne 


8. Stoiy of the Ei^th Statuette 
Vikraiiia causes a water-tank to be filled 

SofTHEISN RECENaiOH OS' 8 

Iieii the king was a^aia mounting the throne, another statue said: 
O king, if you have the magnammity of Vikrama, then mount upon 
this throne. King Bhoja said: Tell me a tale of his magnanimity.*’ 
Sherephed: “ Hear, O king. 

YVhen \ ikrama was king, thru the mouth of his spies he learned of 
^ mnuner of strange stories with which were connected various enter' 
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tfjir.mj: an] nslurtivimi? jr.H'itnJ-- that ("- < n v,],t h, *j,f 

t.orlej. And it is 

1 C cna? vet.* iiV tlu'sr -('Hse rtf •liM’r-A'rsil.inai,'. (A fLt 
Ipv tl eir .spk'>, and <jtKer }a sLe'r tvr. eycv. 

Hi*.'!?*. t> kftsy', WLif-v’t r !' a IJfu tiuf-f krmv, ids ti;e r^thStion 

ut t]'( i-eopk; h< tk*' :l;,'vy;ES ..j <-V(r>i‘ue. II** lUuA 

pro'ert hi'- vtddrt * v per^>i•;h^ ■aiasJ'h tl:*; 'AkAtfL AJ-d t!s^* 

lie fij’i'i ii<‘<»dr<-' ]>;. prap* r ^r.J kt »o }m 

]K lidAnCT-; Ia? ‘ lie'.t .'tf- a, kk5j4A f'.vv dn!k‘. . And ilm it is 

2 . I*a*is*,kiia-iJi. <>i the vdik***]. KAVardinjsf of ll** yiK; a [; 5 e’^a 4 ss^ 

liirt ireu.">!!rc“ hy projief naans, ijuparfiaifly h> r^, and tire 

for L?*e goremnscrd : art* faked tJu five s«f‘r«.a dutiev diter- 

ully ’ sacrifiv't'S ’] of ^ kiiy. And .,gain: 

3. Wlipt tniiClfcrs k that a king- perfornts te:vic€‘.i to *kt' gtxls, ii 
Le opp^l.■!;^e^ lii-, snPject*- ? Itis dnm? .ve,-a-kr*>, pr,;t '-rt-. SMcritifes, 
and offerings should eochkt m this, that no tears, lu? -dn-i in hi? 
kingdom. 

While Vikrauia 'i^'as thus ruling, one ilnte his sjAe* returned to the 
king's after wandmng about tis#* t'srth’ii rurfac'\ anu being 

questioned by the Idng said: '* blr.*-*, in the lami of Kashrmr there h a 
ceHain very fVealthy mereiniiii. 'ihss rnt'i-ehant I’toisK'l to he due a 
re&ervuir dve krot;;w [arsout ten mile,*] in extenl. and in it had built & 
siiKirse li> Xfinljapa iVisnu] ’Hesfirtg-on-ihis-Water ' ; hut rjo rvairr 
u'Oiihi sia\ therein. Again, in order in jirwiiuv u-Atrr there. thi'< mef' 
clinnt friusi^j the nmhmans to pvriomi m entire fonr-fokl rituu’ wriee, 
inclnding Ihe eoronjfdon rite, in honor of Varupa; but still the u'ater 
would not stay there. On Ihia a(.*eouK!: thut Uiensifint was ssuch 
dislreni, a.u*l ■*at «‘Vor> day 0:4 Ihv: esige i>f the ponti and sighed; 'Aia,s, 
the water wid in. no wise slay here; ni.v lab*'c has been in suirs.’' X’lJ® 
one day whea he sitting on the e^igf^ of !)ie revru'oir, there W'Jis 
iieard n. sujMirhunian voic>‘ in heaunui, saying. ‘ fiow now, ©-or oI s 
mejtrisanl Why doyuu sigh ? Wien ihe r>otiJ k spriukh-d wuth blood 
from the n«-k of a uiaa Wiinrig th« Ihirty-twu su^HTior marks, tho®. 
pm* water wsil stay in it. and nol othernuse/ Ilcariag this tar 
dmsife liited out a great djniug-|wviiion on the edge of the p^Kid; 
all the ijhsfOf'fe who dw'eii in hu- e-ouutrj’ eatne together Eo eat m tM^f 
paviuon. And Ite supanntendenbt who nhjvd there msde pmclauiu.' 
tkwi thus befnrv the of ihi* oonairy ; ‘ A InradriOsI hM/tw [’ load^ ’1 

of goki Ikj gh'm to w'h^leTey Bian ■mil spr'inkle tfci** pond -witlj 
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blood from his OTim neck.’ They all heard this announcement, but no 
one agreed to undertake the heroic deed. This very strange thing 
have we seen,” 

liVlien King Yikramarka heard their words, he went himself to that 
place And when he saw the great shrine, beautiful and spacious, of 
Visnu ^ Resting-ondhe- Water,’ and the reservoir, he was astonisht, 
and thought to himself; If I sprinkle this pond with the blood of my 
neck, then it will become full of water, and it will be a benefaction to 
all people. This my body, even tho it should live a hundred years, 
must finally come to destruction; therefore a great man should not be 
ocKsh with his body. To benefit others even the body should be 
sacrificed. And it is said: 

4. Tho one extend his life to cover a hundred autumns, he must 

in any case meet death, even lying in his bed. So the men who 
do not practise selfishness with their bodies, W'hich are the chief 
disgrace of the whole world, being so easily subject to destruction, 
they are the light of the W'orld Aloreover- 

5. Ever and ever worn by disease, ever and ever the home of 
sorrow, ever nigh unto death, is this body-cage of mortals. 

6. Truly, those men of righteous deeds who, setting at naught 
theii selfish advantage, have held the body valueless, are the 
ones who have gathered the fruit of this life ” 

So thinking he went into the temple before him, and having paid 
homage to Yisnu ‘Besting-on-the-Water’ and bow'ed down before him, 
he said: “ Hail, deity of the waters! Since you desire blood from, the 
tliroat of a man beiu’ing the thirty-two superior marks, now be satis- 
fied with this blood from my throat, and cause this pond to be full of 
water. ” Thus speaking he put his swrord to his throat; but then the 
deity stayed his sword and .said- “O hero, I am appeased by you, 
choose a wish.” The king said; “ If you are graciously disposed to- 
wards me, then make this pond to be filled with water.” The deity 
said in reply; “ O king, go quickly away from tliis place, and when 
you look hack, it t>e full of water.” Hearing this the king quickly 
went up on the bank of the pond; and the pond became filled with 
water. And jSing Yikrama went to his own city. 

Having told this storj' the statue said to King Bhoja; “ O king, if 
you po'^fcss such magnanimity, benevolence, courage, power, and other 
virtues, then mount upon this throne.” 

evda the eighth story 
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act of T,iokT!Ce.” Hearing lliis lie said* “ Let tliis pond be filled with water, and let 
no orv knniT that I am at the bottom of this, 0 divinity ” " So be itl ” Thus grant- 
ing his dr^ire the deity again disappeared, and the pond became instantly filled 
7 , Xb a fiood of water Bat the king went to Uija.vini, unobserved by any one. 

If ion are able to perform Such acts as this. King Bhoja, then you are worthy in- 
deul to muu nt upon this tlirone, 

Tix hearing thus of the deeds of Sahasanka [Vihrama], was amazed. 

Here ends tJie eighth story 


Bbii-f Rmeksion or 8 [This, m mss. of BR, is 9 

I he ninth statue said O king, listen. 

' >T.C‘ lime the king, as he wandered about the earth viewing cities, towns, and for- 
tresses. came to a certain city There a certain merchant had dug a reservoir reaching 
doTTO to Patala [the ’indemoTld]. But water would not stay m it. So the merchant, 
in distress, performed services to the goddess; and thereupon an unseen voice said: 
“ "Wlieii a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks is offered as a sacrifice here, 
then there wfii be water.” Hearing this the merchant made (an image of J a man, of 
ten bhU-raa of gold, and made the stipulation that any one who should offer himself 
should take it But stffl no one offered himself Hearmg this the king went by night 
to the beautiful pond. And making up his mind [or. composing himself J. he said* 
’* Let the deity of the place be appeased.” But as the Idng w as on the point of smiting 
himself in tlie throat wdh his sn ord, the deity stayed him by the hand, and said " 0 
knur, I am propitiated, choose a nish.” The king said: “ Let this pond be filled with 
water.” tk), having made the pond full of water, the king went to his own city. 

The siatue said. 0 king, whoever has such courage may ascend here. 

Here ends ike ninth story 
jAIKigUG ReCE.VSION’ of 8 

tShen Kmg Ehoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
tiie f oronahon-rile and was ascending the throne, the eighth statue said: " 0 king, 
he upon tins throne who has magnauluuty like Vikram^Ltya’s ” And when 

the king askt “ Of wliat sort was that magnammity ’ ” the statue said* “ O king, in 
the WMPiis the verse* 

X. Vthsa someone told the king that, allho a rich man had caused a great pond 
to be dug, the goddess had ordained that no water should be obtamed m it wdlh- 
out the offering of the blood of a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks, and 
that no suth man had been obtained, tho ten bhfiras of gold had been prepared 
for the purpose; the king saved a suicide Piteraily, ‘ a suicide (maaeuline and 
p»*nsoiiaI, but indetinite, not referring to any particular person) was sav*d by the 
king ’] by offcrhig his own blood unbekeown to aay one, and produced the water 
ttere. 

In Ai. anti-city, tlm noble King Vikrama. One time the king sent forth Hs men to 
find out the facte about other c-ountries. For: 

2 Cows St* by their sense of smell, wise rneii by the <^tras (books of learning), 
kiags bj their spies, end other people by their two eyes. 
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9 4 Stoiy of the Ifinth Stamette 
The fair courtejan who was visited by & demon 
Sot'vestief R>,ri.Xriios nr S 

'^\'bea the king a^ain a^ctinding tht‘ tbrone, smolh*’’ ai^r.ne saiiu: 
"0 king, he is worthy to mount u'^j.r. this thrcue '-rko hswi m»'sgBA- 
iuiaity and Leroisin t>f Mkrumn." Bhoja said: “ Tf^il me a tale of Ills 
mfsgfjaaiBiity.*’ And cite said; 

Vikramu tva^ king kir: %'i2ser was BaaUh kf's suk-vLtit-r fso- 
viadx, hi.s gerserJ iV-udra. bs" hou.w-prie.'t Trivikrama.. Ttri-s Trivik- 
ramti hud a ssns K&mallkara. who lived by ihe iadulgencte <d his hikar, 
enihig gruel willi gkiee. adonswg Ws IxKjy wifli garment*', jewelry, fi^Ad, 
and the like, aad devoting to sensuous IMa' d^y 

liis f.ttker said to lsiu> ; For (shame, .fCamsIlfcaraJ How i'*' it that 
you, iJii> you have obtaifteii bhih ia the brahrsiM. ras4e, have thus W- 
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come the irhve of your desires ? This soul obtains very many births 
m different stations, and finally thru the power of good deeds is bora 
in a human womb; but even in that case only by exceptional virtue 
is it born m a brahmanical family- And tho you have obtained all 
this, you have turned to e^'ii courses You are always staying away 
frojn home, and i-etum to the house only at meal-time. Truly your 
behavior is miseemiy. Moreover, this 3S the time for you to study 
and acquire knowledge; if yon do not acquire knowledge at this time, 
kier you will suffer great grief. And it is said: 

1. Those who are afflicted by passion and whose good sense is 
destroyed by youthful follies, so that they do not study the 
sciences w'hile they are young, are despised in their old age, and 
afflicted in bod^', as a lotus in the cold season. And so: 

2 Those w'ho have not learning, nor asceticism, nor generosity, 
neither morality, nor virtue, nor religion, they are a mere burden 
upon the face of the earth, and w'ander about in the world of 
mortals as beasts in human form. 

In this round of existence there is no higher ornament for a man than 
learaiog. And thus it is said' 

3. Kwow'ledge is really man’s highest beauty, a secret store of 

treasure, knovrledge w the source of enjoyment, glory, and hap- 
piness, it ia the Teacher of Teachers [or. ‘ revered of the reverend 
knowledge is a friend in foreign lands, it is the Supreme Godhead; 
knowdecige is held In honor among kings, rather than wealth: one 
who ];as not knowledge is a beast And so: 

4. What value is there in an illuctlrious origin if a mortal be bereft 
of know'lisige ? But even a man of low' birth, if he have knowl- 
edge. is honored thruout the three worlds. 

For shame, mr son! While I live you ought to devote yourself wholly 
to the study of science. The knowledge you acquire will perform ail 
manner of friendly services for yoit. And it is said: 

5. Knowledge cherishes us like a mother, enjoins on us the right 
way like a father, and rejoices us like a wife, driving away our 
sorrow; dm spreads abroad our fame in all quarters, and aug- 
ments our wealth; kaowdedge performs for us ail possible friendly 
services," 

Alter Kamaiukiira heard these bus father's words he became filled with 
remorsiv and said: “I will never look upon my father's face again until 
I have bcconje all-Ieamed.” So sajung he went to the land of Kash- 
mir, And there he came to the teacher Caudramauli Bhatta [Bhatta 



Thi JiHT courfiKatt U'ho jrw# h'j n 'frmvi 


h li titli' <'qutvali‘Jil to fKir ar*‘, and ivts-ire 

hini said: “ My lord, i am ii .-tupM ft-Iiiiiv, i»Ja> l^-ariny vooi mir-'r:|i\ 
ujeray com? ’‘O rtfud’’ on,' acquire Iriau'lt'flj'i*. 3lavo uisTcy oji 

mr, and hriijff xtu- into iht- ku'-vvladiif^. nuhlr fir." Sc* 


-ayinyf iio pro^tratt'd asrain. And -.vlifr; H'c* ?;vs ht*f ] 3 ^ 

fo.'iowwi lii-. mdractiajK daj arai nicht. And *his ii 3’< ^iid. 

6, Kno’i's j"dg'« ntay be aofjulri* I 'y- iVl{»Rnna a b'ic';crS jn-jV-ie- 

tktra, uT by u nmourit ol ■•uune^, wr iln-n b.< ,n>_t!!un! of 

Vb.tfJ kiioxViOffy*'. fd bar'll/ waj j'' jo W- toisnd. 

While lie V’a'v lln-j }*«‘f esvir*;, iti^fruTdion, a i.oiir ’ ai!! u;:"' . Aad f.nndy 

ahi ;us ta.adier ^ouk no npa-'b-n <>n hin. and 4 '>i biin 

'lit- Cis.'.rni of F<-rtVt'l Ks! 0 \\!(tif£f P«> ]**«r}d3.c^ tbA Kasaclak ‘.rw 3,t;' 

oaitic’ aU-le.irno'l, axul taking' b-ave of hi', teacbtr r^Juratti b, Lb o".i( 
C'ily. i ta the -.viiy be arrived jtl c-'fx ,,{ KadcT, wiicre An,!fit.‘a''rna 

was king. Jn ilds- eiiy was a et>niua woinun nan,f**l Naraiiioliinb 
who iacomp.trably nea-icifuL WiCK've. Itxikt uaon iser Ja-twase 
iiifitiraed with tiie frver of 1uv«c siKc! Cdim* inio a eondsuon of fren/y 
Bo' waexievtr aay oae dept tsith her lo enjoy her, u teriasn ra-^yHau 
ftleaiou] dwebirig in ihe Vindiqea iloinPaiiii ^wis wont b> cotue and 
drink his bhtod. .-o that he died. Kat.iah'.kura. having' ms*?, this '•fringe 
ihluir. io hib own city. And hi*. j/«rf*nfs. amJ tV.lwj. hinisfu].*^. 

' 9 >'hrM ^luy itixw iinu W-k aguir,. IkKI a great tVii'-f, ihi the isea?r.d 
day he we'nt t‘?ith his father it, fhe kjngb re^id* uev And when he ha-d 
recited ^hb blo'sini;: 

7, “ Tisaf protector of tin* lioaey that hhler in the whiV loiu't, 
the proiedor of ‘he heaversib. "svh?* w?«ai-s w«*ifar<j {hs u gaijuentj. 
may he vi-ork .^onr welfiireJ " 


he tlispluyt.*(i Ihe skit! of his art in the assenshly. There.S|v»n :hv king 
presented him rvnth gjirmenis irnd other gifts. ii.ntl uskt hnu: ^ Kama- 
iakara, what in particjiiar did yon sw in the <'ouub'i.' to whieh sou 
werst?'* KamiiUkara replied: ‘‘51s ionl. there a’i*j} to sf*n 

thfe-re, bid iis I wars- eominfe back, in the city o! Kiiiaef i ^aw a very 
.strange thing/’ Tiu- king said' “ Ihen tdi me whai you saw. ’ Aad 
HiimjilSkars sa.swers'd; “ fn t3i,it cirj of Khuci U i? 

■yromau named NariimoianJ Who^vj-r m*<*s ijer go?*- mad with !o\'e. 
But if say one aJeeps with her, a wrtain who oVelb m the 

Viadhya ^louniain? S'Omcs and iiriQk*4 his bkxKb M$ that k« ThB 
strange t:hiiti.g have I seen.” 'fisvK the king “ Cmac thes, 
Komaiakara; we I wo wdl go thilhcr.*' So the king caaie witlj iiin' to 
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And liG W’ent to her Iioiise, and vras lio&pitaWy entertained by ber 
wuh •washing of tlie feer, and mtli ointments, perfumes, and flowers. 
And she said; “ 0 king, today I am become bappy, and my flonse bas 
become praidctsorthy, since my courtyard bas been made glad by the 
dust from your majesty's feet 

8. Toda;^ at kst, after a long time, tbis my bouse has become 
praisewortby, by reason of tbe grace acquired from the touch of 
your glorious feet 

My lord, partake of food in my bouse."’ Tbe king said; “ I ate e\’en 
now. just before I came here.” Then sbe offered bim betel. Thus tbe 
first watch of the night went by; and Naramobini went to sleep In 
tbe second -watch tbe rafcsasa came; and when he iookt at tbe couch 
of biaramobini, there sbe lay asleep all alone, and there was no one 
else. But as be was going out again tbe kmg baited him and slew bim. 
Hearmg tbe noise thereof, Naramobini awoke, and seeing tbe raksasa 
si-ain she greatly rejoist, and praised tbe king, saying; “O king, by 
your favor I am freed from danger; from now on tbe persecution of 
tbe ruk^asa is at an end. Ho-w can I repay jmu for this favor you 
have done me ? For tbe rest, I will do whatever you say.’" Tbe king 
said: “ If you will do as I say, then favor yonder Kamalakara.” So 
Xuramoiiim gave herself to Namalabara. And Tikrama returned to 
rjjayinl. 

Having told this tale tbe statue said to King Bboja: “ 0 king, if 
si'cb magnammiiy, heroism, and benevolence are found in you, then 
mount Ufjon tbii> throne,” Hearing this tbe king was silent. 

Here ends the ninth story 

MsrrmcAL Eecinsion or 9 [Tbs, m mss, of blE, is 10 

Again &t aaoilier auspieioas presided over by an auspicious planet, the 

feijjg came near to the throrie. But the tenth statue, observing him, prevented 
hes desirv, .arid susing ‘ Lblen.” told the tenth story; 

Srng t }kraH»S»]itya, ■Rho wss a storehouse of pure courage and heroism, dwelt ia 
TiJaiiiiir, giving aid to the whole earth. He had a fax-famed chief vizier vho wa$ 
Earned Bhaui: (lovindaeaEdra was his general, -while Trivikr&ma was his house- 
priest, -ISiis Tnvikrama had a soa named Kanislalcsra, who grew -up constantly 
iadwl^ed ami affeclsoBately humored by bis father Seeing tliat his son "was devot^ 
to pfetsure 4<xt<l laebag m knowledge, the brahman once said to tlie youth, gentlj-, hut 
ivib defpssr is bis ht®l: By ycMr premcs good, deeds, my son, yon have obtained 
birth IK a noble family, and the fotta of a bmiimaxi, also the privilege of getting your 
withcml exertKsn. But those who do not accumulate leaxniog, asceticissn, 
genraiwty, mottlitj’’, virtue, or rdigmn in this world, they are mere beasts in auxnsQ 
ferm. My sue, kuswlsdgo grants ns desired objects like the Cow-of-Wh&es; and when 
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rasielc iiic iunsJ of Ka-lui'ir. *' oriaSK-^stl ' f '^ln '11 "ff a * s hj.-'bfr.s:^- 

cai ('j'* ir !..■.}'•«, si' tss.s.x. .a'-.i* ’. ■,<■'' hi', th‘ S.i«.t,* 

tj 4 eani(i»{/. ULc I .‘•tti^p'td 'ttr BrK.i^rwits, *•!' :’»i f k i,-'<.'^'£',. T‘< i an 

tlje visd vjE. f'f Ti-nnkraina t >!«{ Lj- (jTajt'i; jj»d hat. <a z,iin i! 'i'» a,’'-";. , '■ e 1 

there an’-. «.»» riy ki'- Is^stnt' 'Wie i. hf :>4: ! ;1?*‘4J ’ o «r, < 1 *- -n } i 7.,‘nt 

Corfh frf->iK hk ts'fiihrr’". to hk oT.n, .iCti j."' « h k.^^ J-, * <0 'j ' 

of KaiSc’I. T/iJS "Av posaC'l St. b^aiit fri twjijJt, L'>'‘ '■SHnin;^ rr-'ch w tf *1\' n tt - 
gcefdfsis; aijc! it na*; ncf,i snuftf'!; tbepitteri tm-l oflmus, 

the shy »eei»eA to h* iTiag'"*! v.Ith j, etrtik* -jf hSuo-lDlv- j*' y»l-. Hiaiiap o? t~t 
glances of V. omen playing wK thc! ftA.!ss<''!>-t<jjjS. It v.a* a sti n ilih'rall'v IsA'hel it 'j>- 
taelej of jmerful herbs for (Ira-Hing fortune hx'ne'^eir L\ rf„sgtcart catki btw.-ii- 
derraei'.ti snd it -aas prot-.fted }<, tlx* pt>istrfal ami of Kuig .Taj aeer.a Ih'.- X^ru- 
yapa m persoij gave a gift to Viriileei JJracma', and I'e^ause L<' siratdcti al’ dt-sir *i 
but, ns to liia de’.'otee^, he ^r.-'n the nsnu’ of (iift-gX'T. 140] 

Here was a certain wouian XararOflunT, of 'v-auty hkt chi. Sk made the 

young mer Iwh deprest aoa stupthed I'^causo »>f toe mU.vieatio/; pro.hit'e.ii by btr 
Io%ehiiei>« ^Vssy one who oace glaii^t at her went mad jnd ra'eil. hsu If hr vent to 
her by mgLh wishiiic t, efi^i/;’' her, he was kiiS^l bv a rSkffcsa. Ithen hr l^ad lf*iar£i *11 
alwt thw matter, the hrahwans son rem-nn} to uveitj u! f jjuj-'m asui .lam® **> I u 
own hons^s. When tlie father saw L^t Ills am Wt ndurcvl a^atrj, TUtv. kame<5 
is all fjie layvks of knowledge-, and was bowing d-jtifoily hi.’o h" rmbrsce ' hiai, 

tremhling with .it^evtioJi. After t>da the young nsaa went h* -a.*' Kifig Vik-anddd^a. 
And in talking with the ling he pleased hu» greatly by h^ weighty Hoiti.). And hf- 
iag (jisestioned by the king, the brahaasn a ho tel LrovdesJ ahnAd fokl i , 0 ; hu ;tiry : 
*' Goitig hei.ee to a foreiga w.antry at the eoamuaid of r,y falser. I stv.dieii j ..erj.^lv 
sB smaller of ’ssitnees; the four t'edts* witli thru- .'ittxilia.ry' sCi<’S-r«., ■rIw Ifrf h<r'; ui 
the TTpanifaiis, with the Tiirte B(j<;kr 'of tac iisirro jicj ; ir, a.i!dh,o3i, 

&s4 all the arts tf goofJ kaaw ledge. And whim I lad i.'ii*.’ntv3 the apyr—ii cf nu 
■beat-her, aSid wai returolng aastn tw tic .‘iH mkiwiij *,ri tuj-r^/.ad Ua" J 

isave afotASnefi thw eiwri herd ksivw jcUCe, 'iw f'f r>n na- nn I i.c’ « riuf w tA'-i-* 

Wlwt sl-ifill I do id this f ' d'nw,. or<-a+ 'mpfrt., ui my di-irf l4:l,t3 ! \: e lins« 

who see subject tr- yojr rnli*. I cihlbite'l my kan-li./ in fiart ■ *.■*•« ot»%mh*g 
all •‘‘Irf' feiKiwa Ksd marki. vf rc'ijA't.!, 2e(e«I by t.h»' kh.;;'' .’■f tins s-syl il-at iit;;d. tk gad' 
usliy I eatne to the dtv of Kl&rl A priiw- Dove, 4 Kh-g JayawB® rak-d ocw iks 
place, m treslod me hosorfli -ly. md i tlten* a ssortih- 'I here I a rvevln oat 
thing, a delight hrr tht^ eyes; it WA* thire — *' and h« ttdd him a.iw«t tl triy* jsHt s» 
hft Led learn vd it. f 

To IstksiJ tMs, tiien. the Mitg set tmt and caeie wtwkms to tire f'-vemi 

Kiact. m it wore the 'girdle’ *bel fsUr'farvfcd wctjjw, the Earih, Thvsv tliv 
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fflai'xv sank into the nectar-sea of Naramohinl's loveliness, so that he could not 
;t, And cunip^is-ui" huuseif vuth diSictiltj', King Viirama said to the skill- 
ful Kaaiaiitkar.i. who accompanied liira' " See. friend, a great marvel, such a beauti- 
ful form I never before have seen as it were Loveliness in visible presence. It de- 
ii!ib,.s and oa rs a man at the same moment, like a goldea-creeper, treniuiouaiy lovely, 
but jKu-ontd w'Aii -icnom. \Te tuo mast norr look into her inmost cliaractei So do 
ii'ii go jKf.in- and announce me, saying tliat I am eotmiig''’ The brahman said 
" Ve'5. i\f !l," aud oin-yed his command; and he quickly came Lack to the king, after 
carr-viiig out hi-* is.'.truttions. “Thus the charming damsel said in answ'er to my 
s(UC“-<wui.' ‘ I accept tins (proposed visit); but Jam afflicted by a cei ram fault, namely 
tlis* I am subject to a rak^asa. Noiv do vbat seems fitting in the matter.' ’* When lie 
hmd tlnse words, the Icing -ftent straightway along with the youth to her lovc-iaSain- 
ing hocse kiid 'Alien Nararaohml heard that the king had arrived, she rose up and 
e:.tertained him with due marks of respect Then part of the night was spenr m the 
It'flaig of many talcs, each firting its occasion But when two watches remamefi, 
Kara.moh!rn Kent to .r-esr The king, crtgerly awaiting the rjksasa’s approach, stayed 
in her aviuse tegether with, the brahman, unsleeping and unafraid. Then at midnight 
the terrifying man-eater [nara-bhojanej, of hideous form, came into the house of Kara- 
mohisii man-’iicwilderer 'j. And seeing the fair-waisted girl sleeping peacefully and 
alone upon her well-laid bed, he went forth from the house with a roar .And Xara- 
mohird, sUrth.i: by his taonstrous fnghtfui cry, also came out instantly in terror, the 
hmg-eyed maiieu. Thereupon the fcmg called aloud to the demon, as with shaking 
arms he v,as gmng forth from the house. “Here am I!" The rSksasa turned back, 
an I tt.s kmg funcht him 'vith ionl 5 ; his arms for weapons And straightway there 
'rw.can a fiijr tight I/etnecn them, aboimding in blows and counter-blows. But King 
Vikioniad.tya. of lalaiit;' power, felied him to the eartli, and cutoff his head then with 
a -d w for V, fapoa. And Katualbkant rejoisl as he lookt intectiy and saw the fortunate 
ar.d eaergeti" V.kraruSditya, litut he nad shiin the dark raksasa. who, (blackj as night 
m aspitt. bat litthting up the face of the heavens with Jus (white) tectli, had now 
Tiooi! Ins ^ong deep » tluit the maiden was spared. [108] 

“ I am Xara-Ewhiai [' man-bewilderer '] by name, but in fact a man-slayer Since 
j i'Ur majesty has uesf put an end to this wide-spread notoriety of mine, therefore 
frtm now on I am subject to you, my lord. Command me in any matter you wish, 
according to i our majesty’s pleasure.” Pleased with her vrords, the king said to her- 
” ff yon cumvent to this, then do what I say. Since you, by visible marks, are shown 
ixi lie a pafiaintt-womart [cf. page 85, line A] of rare beautv in the world, choose is 
tills Kamairtkara, fair one, a worthy mate for yourself,” So saying the king, brilliant 
Its the ri^n suti, gave the Iwautiful woman to the brahman, and went back to L’jja.vial. 

It majesty’s magnanimity and heroism are like this, then, glorious King Bhoja. 
adjin rids glorious divine throne. 

Thi-. tale the statue told to the king; and be ceast from his attempt to moiiat the 
throae. 


Hem ends the isnth story 



The fair covriezaa hho u'ajt t-mtcd by a pf 


BiiiiF Recension of « [This In J UR ;s 29 

Again a slaLiic said. 0 kmg, iisitn 

O.’so time tie king caused a of Lii ts pui on hib ^wi v " t him to 

Berates to worstdp Vnjvaiwtlia Jt' reiuriiaur afrer ha’i.ii;; p.r- 

f<.rim-{i this ve'-shsp. ki a rertani city h,* foiui.I a king's (ianc.St'r rank'-! Xarajjo'ji:!!. 
And whoever sai 7 her was cuiied vi ,th hj'.e, -s-i hej.itif;;! ■«a>^ sit Arsd r sui'd 

for liw Jove entered sn by rngiit aad periebr tbite m ti'< nidi! u' li a. i he iiiormc^ 
cast forth dead, .Vnd it "sas uiikxionn vtliafc iiayp-noi the rneot A report 

isaij ‘ urrent tliat e'cea ttie gtsL-, see!, sj h'T, a n .irial, ’t*er*' rod<!<it wit a loie; asid 
ihoug'bt nutiing of death. Fmdmg cml th. n - 1 ’j-i itriktaiis t “ tiiis- nia.i. o' er 'usne vtit’n 
!y\e oat afraid of deato. retomed hi- laty and tahi the '-in, 2 ; ti,.. <‘f N.i'-emoioiA, 

Then the king went v,itli ll'is same -triani la t!;,it citj, urd -.-H Nhi’-jinohmi, r»'ei 
rc-ted in hep {.jiise, -he tient t‘'>-letp(jn her'-' uc 5 i, IJur the Kirti" an -i , 4 ,»d tuji- 
mg ins sword m iis hand stood !>eliind a pillar. And fit tnelnigiit j. '.eiTif-l** bia-,-k 
raksat* came up to her bed, and scuns licr alone theie vra-t af"rjt to go awr.i, ag-im, 
when he was stopt 'by ihe king' ‘‘ Accurscsl s »ri of a caiiciaLs [a verv ion .•'a-.Je;. whiir-e 
are you going ? light with me'. ” So they foughi, au't the rakfa.-a wa- kdk"! :o tTit 
king. Thereupon Aiaramohml came before him and said: " O king, pv ; nir gruip I 
have been freed from a curse. How many men have met death vvt luy rt<"roant! 1 
caiiKot repay you, I am now at your fomniaud, I Will do whatev'r j*)ii Ujd ffle." 
Tie king said- “ If you are at my command, then go aionff i:dth this my jservant.’' 
So having Brought about the union -'f H.ese two, the kii-g -fleitt to hi- city. 

The statue said- 0 king, vinosrie\er has such rourag® auj ascend here. 

Here ende th-^ tvccfliy-umlK siury 


Ji,r>"tftTIC RECEySIOJT OF 9 

When King Bimja again on anothir fucs.'do'' iiad made tv-mpieie prejMrratt'mg ha- 
the eorouation-rite and was about to mount tne throne, tiie ninth staine “O 
king, be wiio has nu^iuninuty Lke YlkramaJdva's moiinls tliw tlin'Uf ’’ I nhi-n 
the king ®skt “ (,)f wliat sort was tlist niagiisuiuuty r ’ jl e statue -laid* *‘ I; knur, in 
the worit-j of the terse: 

1 . “ There is a ceitam courtezan NareKiohmJ; whatei.'sT k.v(-i-j enM-,y I-f-r n.ttl 
deatii, and yet still others c-'Uiic to h<‘r, lierau&c of tluir lot f>." iV* said hii isun-e- 
prii-at, and the king went and aljode there, enjo; ing ner, haidng k’litil the 
r&k^a-sa, and heimt chosen by ho-, he aaid to ti,t womtin, wiiu 'la- devote'i to 
him: 

2 , “ Xaramoliint, choose Ills friend jouder. the ht>nvt,-pnrii." 'ilt-i >• ho gai e hisr 
to him Who is Iherc like Vik-asna nowi ® 

In A'l anti-city, the i.ohk Kmg Vikrjwjui. Trpu.-kara a as his i«>ii«e-prjtssi; he 
had a son named iCaimil 5 kH.r», v tio ws- a Orit duv Ms father sail , "* My Im'J', 

now tiuat jou have obtained a hunuui birth, wbk.h w usr ea-j aiattcr, ttow is it that j-oa 
oetupy yourself ‘t Fiu- 

3. Thoiie ■% fid ha'i c not lei-jumg. mn B-seelicim:, r«r ger* niaty, SMtbw swdtty, 

nor virtue, !!« th* y are a mere fcml-m uj»o« tiic fsoc of wii-th, aitd 

wander about in the wijrki of nmrUU brft-.is in hufiMU &ras. 

4, The posllKtns of a sdadar imd of a kia^ im; acvtr for ® ssKaisejat, to Iw 
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as cqtifll. A L'iog is honored in bis own country; but a scholar is honored every- 
where.” 

Hearnig these Ms father’s words of warning, he went bo the land of Kashnur to acquire 
knowledge There lie won the favor of the teacher Candramauh, Since- 

5 Knowledge may be acquired by following a teacher's instrnction, or by a 
great amount of money, or thru the medium of (other) knowledge; no fourth 
v'ay is to be found. 

Tisis tescher, satisfied with Mm. gave him the Charm of Perfect Ejiowiedge. And 
nheri he had won this, as he was on the way back, he came to the city of iCanti. There 
dwelt a courtezan named Narataohiaf, remarkable for the beauty, charm, and loveli- 
ne '-3 of Her whole body, and robbing the heavenly nymphs of all their pride. Wkio- 
ever Jookt upon her was maddened, and entered upon the ten stages of love [for these, 
see KIT note in the Critical Apparatus]. -And whoever abode a mght in her house w-as 
.slam m the night b> a rak§asa. Having found out these circumstances, and being 
enamored of her, Jfamaiahara re+wmed to Lis own city and told the king. Hearing 
this the king wcxil thither with Siamalakara; and when he beheld the girl, his ejes 
rolled in amazement. And perceiving how the men who were enamored of her perisht, 
he went to her house by night, and, when the rak?asa came there, fought with him 
and slew him. Then the damsel was overjoyed and said: “ O hero, today I am freed 
by you from the rak^asa, and the destraction of men has been stopt- So I give over to 
you tnyself, being purchast by j-our great kindness. From now on you are my sole 
refuge.'* Then the king said; “ Fair lady, if you can be won by virtues, and will do 
as I say. tJien favor this my fnend Kamal^ara ” So giving her to him, the Jong 
retuiiied to his city 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnaBimity is found m you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the ninth story in the Thitiy-iux> Tales oj ifie Throne 


10. Story of tiie Tenth Statuette 
V&rama obtains a magic charm from an ascetic 

SoCTHEHX EsCESSIOST OF 10 

‘When the king again yvas mounting the throne, another statue said: 
** 0 king, he is worthy to ascend this throne- who has the magnanimity 
and other tdrtues of Yikrama.’' The king said: " 0 statue, teil me 
a taJe of his magnanimity/’ And she said: “ 0 king, listen. 

While ^ikrama was king a certain ascetic once came to Ui|ayiDz. 
He ^ as skilled in all the arts and smences — the Vedas, the law-books, 
medidne, astronomy, mathematics, acting, and the rest. In short, 
there was no one like him; he was as the very Omniscient in visible 
fona. One time King Vikrama, having heard of his renown, seat his 
house-priest to summon him. He came into the ascetic’s presence 
and made obeisance and said: Reverend sir, the king summons your 



T tkrama obtains a magic ckarr.tjrom an asrriie 1^5 

worship; coxae fo him/’ The aj>eefic aaswew.'jl- mV, witat 

eai-e I for seeing a king ? 

1 Let us live from almsgiving, ict go clad in nothing b:d the 
hearens, let us sleep upon the c:round; xvhy .should have la 
do with priaoes ? And 

2. One who has no desires | = an nscelic: ’V ao! a polstieidn i" oliice- 

holdcr ’]; i'' 53ot in lore is not fond yi' oriuuaeal; one vho 

is not era'ity does not make flattering s|Ha"e|.j>: oue "d.o^e words 
tire straightionvard fo liOi a tritkater ” 

Hearing the ;i,-cetie*s answer the housc'-prse'^t xcent atiii told ^he king 
all that he had said. So rise king cam*' tldthcT to s<s^ lor hitujcsf, 
and xsat down after inaklng an olteLaace. And as ho convtrsj; »:i'hh 
him, sJl the things which the king askl he told him. XhenMpou Hit* 
king was greailx pleased: and he came and vLitt-d him pv< rj' day, end 
conx'erst with Ixim variously on the subject of the iupreJiic sosu. One 
day he askt him; My lord, how old is your worshiji ? ” He replied: 
‘‘ O king, why do you ask that ? A man coaversuut with the rules of 
conduct should not tell his age. These nine things must be guarded: 

3. Nine things one mis.st guard in secret: age, wealth, a hole in 

the hou.se-wftih a eharai, a remedy, imercoarse, a gift, an 

honor, and a disgrace. 

Moreox'er, one who lix'es the life of a great a-scetic Time 

^eaih] and lix-e.s a long time, O king, if jour majesty ha.-, the jJOXKr 
to perform it, I will tell you how to learn a charm,'’ The king said: 
“ What do<?s one obtain by learmng your cliam; ? ’’ I'ae asn- lie 
answeix'd; “ By perfomiing it you shall obtain freedoxn from cfo «g*’ 
and death.’'' The king .said; “ Then teach me the chaiTn; I per- 
form it," Then the ascetic taught him the chann. s-ning: '* 0 kina, 
recite that charm for one year, mairttaininK isuitinencr, aud ni.»Le a 
tea -fold offering with durwi-gra.ss- Then sii the full-offering'- time a 
man will come forth from the sacrificiid fireplace wish & fn;it m hii» 
hand, and wOl give you the fruit. By enting that fr.dt yc.u shall be 
freed from old age anxl death, and your body shnlS In* 3nx''ulncri-hfo.'' 
Ihus. having Imiglst the charm to she king, the acetic w^-nt to his own 
place. Blit the king spent a year in eontmence oub'kfo Ihv «iy, re- 
citiag the charm: and nhen he had made the tersfoid-o^ering witix 
dfin'S'grass in Ihx' fire, as he came 1o make thy fuiboffermg, a c'crt-fehs 
man. came forth from the sacrificittl fiivplace and gni'c the kkig ® 
fruit. And the Mug took the fndt and rctiimcd to city. But as 
he came idoxjg tije highway a certain brahffinsi, wlwxec metsbers were 
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all away with the plague of leprosy, said to the king after 

redlmg a blessing: " 0 king, the king verily is appointed to take the 
place of niother and father to the brahmanhood. And it is said: 

4. The king is a kinsman to those who have no kin, an eye to 
those who have no eyes; the king is both a father and a mother, 
and the king is a savior from distress and a guru [or. * a guru to 
save from distress ’]. 

Thus you save all people from distress. Now my body is being wasted 
away with this plague, and because of the wasting of my body my re- 
ligious practices have also been ended. For in every religious perform- 
ance the body is the first requisite of all. And it is said; 

5, The firewood and the sacred kuja-grass for the sacrifice are 
ea^-y to obtain; the waters also are sufficient for yon to perform 
tile ritual bath: by your own power you may easily engage in 
ascetic practices; but the body, I say, is the prime requisite for 
religious performances. 

So do you bring it about that this my body shall be free from disease 
and that it may be useful for religious acts.’’ Hearing the brahman’s 
words the king gave him that fruit. Then the brahman was greatly 
pleased, and went to his own abode; and the king went to his palace. 

Having told this storj’ the statue said to Sang Bhoja; “ 0 king, if 
such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 
And hearing this the king was silent. 

fim ends the tenth itory 

METRic.«.n Ruven-sion op 10 [This, in mss. of MR, is II 

When the lang, poshest of the bfilliaoit laajesty of Indra, again desired to mourn; 
Indra's tiirone, s statue’s voice was heard in the same way ■ “ If such be your mag- 
naaimitj, O king, then be eager to ascend tliis throne, noi otherwise, 

1b olden fijme, when Khig 'Vilcrsataditya was ruling the earth, a certain philosopher 
CMie from another asiatrj’ to Uj|ajinL He was «kiilcd in the totality of the arts, 
faiaiHar with the Vedas, sad well-acquainted liuth places of pilgrimage; he W'as learned 
In tie Thrn.' Books of astronomy fjyotihcfistraj, and a knower of medical practice 
and the Kwace of lev«s. The Mag hrattd of bis fame by rnmor, and thought ’ If 
he w'ili f'ome into mj' preseace. he is a hypocrite and not purged of desire.” Being 
araiojjs tv Snd this out. he comcaanded some men to call him -bad the great man, 
tho suxEmoaed with homage by the king’s servants, because he was fiee from desire 
pT pi'rhaps * b«'au*e Le wanderwJ about at his own sweet will’], would not conic to 
the king s he use. Then the king went himself to see the ascetic bringing him a pr^ 
eut, ami ptfhtdi salutetl hiro. And whatever the Idngasfctof him in the course of their 
ii»avas!itKia> the u'wettc explaiaed every doubtful point. Consideration of the knawl- 
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(-'tutn-i .'ijici ilit ►lE -sb--’ ^-Y, t {> '!!- 

fiif a! Ytj^'a s.ra'-ticv-^ v*et'. f (huan. J ' ,N{./ -i . jr- »*‘*> 

fiuit till' kisjc t - (?) !’)* !,i -fal mjh '23' 

\Pw a /.tTifc^ ‘A f-v«un! 7 '- Isai? pa^t. vht- i'ma^w ,p:,« r “ T"!; it.-*, 

rr'i'frf-’s'j Sir, kfw tiia.ivart: '- ” ‘IIk j, !Lt issKhi nru. i "-..''it. " «! ^ 

ask ikat ? Ab a-it'ttit wlif rtiAma ai w.H <}««-> tinl foH'.'v tj.e < s jii c. j ~s • I.t- }*• to 
K' a. h.indred or a tl:ou>a,-:i'l ifars oku atj-imkijc; Jo J'l- o'.j" dc d''. ' ' -i tl nt 
po'v’tT ' ” Thus sawl £«am; “ Tl.fc pfi-.vs.r »>? doinj; ih-u^ s.tii'. ia. 

obtained from asct’tic praetk’e> 'sslikk is tkt* pf‘<ct-<hiri' [tra'iia' fore^jst’,' f’'- 
the £ Janiity of 'he round of extsfetice. froia birEk to oki &s;c. Tini- ft*- 
undtr toatrol hr means of tiie ‘ d(w?r-siiutimg ' (Wetic pt^Ju-e'. btsadfasfr.c^^ .'.i 
JevotioJi to till-, is the okief ihJag here, O Icxtig; ansi after the psu-'i.ce 

of ikut [tuat is, afmr basing coinpletely mastmd itat], the ‘ 

'v'ith tie feet) * posture. If y^-i. ar^- dts'roub rf knoaing aWat tJi.s, fn -a I witJ 1.-2 
you Iht tvay by vLicb. tf j'u'i merels fi-llo'st it out, yojr !>ud^. fm frosi rdd umi 
dwtii. aa.d insiiliierable, ’irili partake of i 3 «n.>rtellty.” (STt 

Ikwg vateret! by tbc neftar-tike essence of that grca* amsi's tVErds. t}ie Lvjcti«b- 
b!>s9ora I'a itosf.er 'whkb appears suddealj* asul abuciuntly ui ih<r appfsars.'.D' ct* the 
a'ltUHiniJ rala'-" of the king's desire iiEtfot-lod iwidety. 11)^ svke rnan S'on'ed His 
his tves fsp?''!?.! wie w.cb eseifctupB', his ejel-rous %(t‘' '.'jw » t !,at .t^datwi, ann the 
foiJ of bis lips rpinsi-m]- Th«n straight^bsy the- philovtpfrf'r sai.f kindly ‘o tl ■» idstg 
“Tei? ino «f.al j'ou desire. 0 king,” “ Teii me, mv ?"H. br.tr bpEnonatitv msy ’** vb 
tainrs!,'* Tims a^kt by the kiug ae tbei, tsupKt him ti. rk&na. teliu.g isirsi ?vftn dt^mStr 
pre^eripttoRs the way to use its ponr-nt, Has’inK a«iuce l ii t lojine ibarm ai/l i'E’.s). 
a fee to the tfseber, iiie kifig went forth wit!) hi* Jijave. au I ''< tise /..r.-ar. 

Tuert', taking to bbaself foiest ftiiitaaa hxsi* witij i-v< ro •'u 0; sisft'o) 

and fiad m ba.'E, the Hag per^oruied t!’e ei-refc ritinJ absiit’r‘r.s, aa-i .'•p 

the charm, wMe cvvry tiav be 3ar?i*if*H5 wjth dhrs'k-iTass auA wifn boa^;--8>jii 
A year jj-ast bv wbiJe the king w's.® tlms et,gaee4. Tiseu fo.ia Ike saf-r fovJ Srephiet 
thew raine forib a man of 4,irk purple tr-kct w bo aave it v bi.ig a fniit for ’m.'nortsl'ts . 
aiicl (jiisppeartd, Haiing ohtsuicd bi“ '!esnv# VA.mHejit;. i r,'Eoro«f ifoifiy to 
Ujja'.iEj. [M] 

But UTkin J&t* waj the yiiE a "‘fTtain ' .'>p’‘‘kYi hrasmaa. llmt itmisBiAS, 
whose IftRfh ami feet wetc a*S*t.f"* i hy hi- fh«.8S«*, pwloveti f,y obi a,^. ihieraM*, ly 
time], l.r-gce'i ifo' Mag with (? sigh fora rt'ai'-'d'v to -‘aveiss*! 5iSe. lli'-ali.eia.’rglfomvLt 
“ I has’ss iMf aifeijosc here, st-nd tfua retan « djiot/t r<^a"h iht fh f. v-'ist e*ta W A-ue it. 
such a raw h In saeieat Haies some feisgs of ohi gave up etm tsjesr owa Lres ..p-w 
r&fjijcsf, mid gafood fosijug gk«y ihert^y. Bijt ttjb* siB'.eted bfahsjJaR foso av 
Bot for moirry, bgI for ray l>(4y, ms* fesr xay iSfe tLal s« so hard bu* aier* fo* 

fra- Eitdicme. By girfug him this fruit I yt® fcimbjiamt; this i ouir ibe h-sJ- 
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* 

rc«.d Jchief or best way] for me to make myself of use.” So he gave him the fruit, and 
told him its power, and then went to tJ] 3 ayinI, the kmg, the crest-jewel fforemost] of 
most generous men 

For a king not of that sort this throne is no proper seat. 

Here ends the de^etdh story 


Brief BscEysioN of 10 

The tenth statue said; 0 king, listen. 

One time the kmg met a great saiat. And in conversation with him the king said: 
“ Thru your worship one attains immortality; pray how is this done He repKed: 
“ It comes thru the performance of magic(-know]edge) The kmg said. “ I will per- 
form it,” Thereupon he gave him a certain charm, saying' “ You must perform this 
charm for the space of a year, accompanying it by eating only at night, eontmeuce, 
sleeping on the earth, and other (aelf-mortnfications), and then make an offering with 
the ten-fold sacrifice, and at the full-offering a certain man will give you a divine 
fruit out of the middle of the fire. Upon eating that fruit immortahty will result ” 
So the king performed the charm as directed, and obtained the fruit. And as he was 
returning with the fruit the king saw an aged brahman, who blest him; and to him 
he gave the fruit. 

The statue said- Let him ascend this (throne) who has such magnammity. 

Here ends the tenth story 

XUNISTIC RECEMSIOlf OF 10 

On another occasion when King Bhoja had made complete preparations for the 
coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the tenth statue said. “ 0 king, he who 
has magaaninuly like Viiramaditya’s mounts upon this throne.” And when the 
king askt “ Of what sort was that magnammity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king, in the 
words of the verse : 

1. Who ss there like this noble Vikrama ? For when he had obtained a rare 
chann from a certain ascetic, and fay recitmg it and performing ntual oblations 
had got from the fire a divme fruit, which when eaten would prevent death and 
old age, he gave it then to a deformed and sickly brahman out of pity. 

In Avanti-cjty, Kmg Vikramaditya. One time there came to ins park a certain 
ascetk, who answered whatever question was askt of him. Hearing of this the king 
tesal bis servants into bis presence to try him Since: 

k. Everywhere in great sbund^ce are to be found teachers of false instruction, 
and the oommoa herd are themselves ever too ready to pay respectful heed to 
an msirumeat of evil How few are those noble men who occupy themselves 
wholiy with tfie stainless activity of right teaching — by the mere [nisarga] as- 
sociation with wiami these mortals are refresht, and their blindnws is dispelled* 
So they went thither, and having seen him and recognised that fae was a truly noble 
man, they summoned him to the king. But he would aot come, and said; "O serv- 
ants of the king, we aaietics have given up association with people; what is a king to 
US f For tbej’ say; 

S us bve from almsgiviBg, let us go clad in nothing but the heavens, let us 
upon the ground; wh®t should we have to do with priimes ? 

4. WStat need we have to do with angry men, if we have peace of spirit? wfaat 
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Vihrama chtaim a magic charm jtam an 

cfintenloil nifn. i? w€ haie %-e’?aLon of ".pTn.? Tlis a<<*vJ(c n'/ith-'r 
nor offcndjj otkers, for he i' indcpendrat, and uKsays wcflJj mdilfi r tiI.” 

Taen tliey tohi the kmg aboiit him Hearing tbs the kbg ref1'jK:t-f*d ■ 

5 “ Those T'hc are free from Ti.ijin;a atio have g'vet. ip all pa<=iEutn, who are 
intent npon truth alone and ba%e ahauiioiie-J pnde, Trh'we <le=Me h vlulK 
absorbed in llic increase of Tlieir ovin sp.ntaal' comcritmeri',. tli# se taen give j‘'<y 
to llietT own souls, but not to the (.■rimnsoii 

6. 1 hose whose nniuh are liistfiil for the eiijo/riciit of ihe oh;crt4 ,>( Sf^nsie, ah'? 
are outvkardij" free fnrm patsi wh'h* the pa— 'o..* are €roi|v reateJ .a ihfh 
hearts, — 'these are tricky roave--, wearing hk’-i Sy the m .er jjaro if as,s-{i( j,, 
but tiiey charm the iarnrls f f the iruif.ttifie.” 

Thc'i the king hims'*!! went 1? the asKsitic, and pcift/nnc'l there iht f idhl-foU 
practices aids’ of the Yoga sysiria* fomhtmgof ahsttV .wk. !ths*’rv'!aKt‘», ‘s.iti'ii: i 
postures, resal«,Lions of the hreaili, withdrawal <)f tlie s-einc' from ^-it^rrl^il elets'l-’. 
£xt altenlion, coaleaiplation. and c oneentration Tii^ii ht retlfC*-!-! 

7. “ The earth is a nicadicaiit s couch, ins own cnvp'fr-iike 'i Mi is, crK-v/vltd' 
arms are his pillow; the sky is his awninif, the is ’.is candle, the >s-d i-» 
his dearij hebv'-d consort, durt is the cosmetic applied to ho bjd: : th*' h-nr 
legions of the heaven are the maideus by whimi he is plitasantls fimncd, n-ith. the 
winds as cbownes, Certainly a mendicant reposes like Lmg. Iho ne has given 
up all desires. 

Happy IS he wJic is in tlus situation ' For; 

8. Reflection on tlie permanent and the transit iry is his mistress, rorrariciati'ja 
alone is his frknd; (the eight ‘aids’ to yoga, that s; the ahsteiition« and sf>on 
are !ils good coraradt?, tra/if{UiIIity, <«*if'wnfroi. and fasting 'into drath ato 
considered his helpers, bsiie’volt'nci* «aid tlie oIIkt l-tahis f'f perfectim.,' aju 
his Stervatts; desire for einfiDidpalion is his coniieht companttin, the cmimica 
■winch he must vigrroasly r«"»it out are fi^Iy, 0‘4Sshr)'’ss, dtwire', workiiv atUcJl- 
HI' xits, and the like (vices;.*' 

Then the ascetic was gratilied. thinking: ‘ Ah. this king one of nujawr virtue.” 
*Vnd lie gave the king s certain fruit, and told httd it^ jm-wt, sa;'»ig: *' F jou merd^ 
eat th =3 fruit, jour body shall be free from disease up to dealic” Takimi this frui* 
the king was oa his way back, whea a Ctsrtsin ssefc man, afflicted with a tcmhlu pi^gue, 
ticgged him for it And fearing to refuse a nfQuest, being iiLe an w can of compsinsiyti, 
he gave him ttie fruit. 

Tlioreforc, O king, if you have such niagnajiiisdi.j\ tlieii luouii", Ujwn this throtte. 

Here fade ike ii’nik sfor^ in tAe Thiri>j4>co Taint rtf th. Tkrora 


lit Story of tlie Elevectli Stataette 
Vicarious sacrifice for a man wfio was dedicated to an ogre 

SOUTHESX RECKffilOSr OF U 

Wiien. tbe king at anotkar au^idous mom«at was iMtofutiiog the 
tittroae, another statue said: “ O kiag, iet Hai Jisemd this tkose who 
has the magHaniBalty of Tikrama^” The Mug saM; '*0 staiae, tcli 
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me a tale of this Vikraiaa’s magnanimity.’’ And she said: "Oking, 
listen. 

tMiiic Vikrama iras king, in the whole world there was no man who 
was a rillain. or a slanderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer. Moreover, if 
a king is constantly compelled to consider plans for the cares of 
state and lo devise means for conquering enemies more powerful than 
himself, he Ccannot sleep by day or night, because he is a prey to 
aiaiety And it is said: 

1. Those who suffer from riches know neither parent nor kins- 
man; those who suffer from love know neither fear nor shame, 
those who suffer from care know neither happiness nor sleep; those 
who suffer from hunger know neither relish nor food. 

This Using Yikrama w'as not so; he had all his rival kings reduced 
under his majestic foot, and ruled without any violation of his com- 
mands. And Ji is said; 

2. The only aim of royalty is authority; the only aim of asceti- 
cism is a life of chastity; the only aim of learning is knowledge; 
the only aim of money consists in giving and enjoying it. 

One time the king laid the burden of government upon his ministers 
and went liimself into a far country in the guise of an ascetic. Wherever 
his own fancy listed he remained several days; and wherever he saw 
any remarkable thing he abode some time. As he was thus wandering 
about, one day the sun set on him in the midst of a jungle. And the 
king went up and sat down at the foot of a tree. In the top of this 
tree dw'elt a certain aged bird-king named Long-lived [Ciramjlvm]. 
His sons and grandsons were wont to go forth in the morning to different 
parts of the countrj’; and when they had filled their own bellies, at 
eventime they returned each day and brought to that aged Long-lived 
each one fruit. And this is well said: 

3. Manu has declared that aged parents, a faithful wife, and a 
young son are to be supported, even tbo they have committed a 
hundred misdeeds. 

Then at night this Long-lived, being comfortably seated, asfct those 
birds ■ — and the king, seated at the foot of the tree, heard their words: 
“My sons, what strange things have you seen in wandering over 
various counirie* ? ’’ Then one bird said; “ I have not seen any re- 
markable thing, but there is a great, sorrow in my heart today.” Long- 
lived said: “ Then tell us the cause of your grief.” Said he; “ What 
will come of merely telling it ? ” The old bird said: “My son, one 
who is in sorrow, if he tells his grief to his friend, becomes relieved 
thereof. And thus it is said: 



J icarwus samjicc for a man teho irm ^eMratrd f’} ‘<ijrc IM 

4* One wlio lelk iiia grief to a faitrif»i friend, fo a vijl'uou,' •-m''- 
ant, to an obedient wife, or to a fr!ond’.V'di^pOi.ed Io:d, u 
from liii toorrovr.” 

Hem mg bis v;or<is the bird (old of hi' for-ovr. Li^^ten, briber. There 
Vi ill the north couiiti^' a certain Juoimt'un nanied ritivalaghusa. And 
near that monutain there n-, a dennon-citTi , A iSk^as:, t\h<? h„f hit 
seat OH that ruountam came to the ciiy tverj de.y anu hii<i violent- 
hands on whatcT’er nun he chauni; to rta*et, and fivsk iJat to She monn- 
(am and aie him. One time (he people wIk* liv* d in (Ssat ci’v ,uid to 
the rahsa'^a; " 0 Bakilsura, do tmt e«.( whatever uian ^ on uth.y fhanis 
to meet, bnt we wilJ give you fur your fo<xl osf* unm ev* d/y." And 
he agreed tliereimto, Since then the people give lo hiui one Uinr, e.,c!» 
day, taking each household in turn. In this: manncT a long hme has 
past; and today the turn has come to a certain bralumin. v>'Lo i>- nn 
friend from a previous existence. Now he hu» just one ,'on; and if he 
gives his son, his family-hiie vill be cut off. while if he gives hiniMdf, 
his wife will be a widow, and widowhood is a great affiietion 5*0 on 
account of the affliction of these people I aho am afflicted*, ^nd thu" 
is the cause of my grief.” Hearusg his w'ords the other birds who w» le 
there said: “ Ah, he Is a true friend, since he it, himself grie*.*ed h\ the 
grief of a friend. This is wfflat friendship cim.dsts of. An<I it is said; 

5. A. friend is one who is himself h.xppy whea hi? friend is hstppy 
and sad when he is sad. The ocean is rejoist blc tide n^*'s| 
when the moon vises, and wastri; away |ebbs] romj*htely w'hen ir 
sinks. 

Again: 

6. TJie milk first gives to the n'oter, which ha*. U-en nun,-.h'd 
with it, all :is good qualities; when the water <>b'« rvcr- th«' fov- 
tare of the milk (in boslingb it sacrifice*^ it-wlf in (lie fir**: but then 
seeing its friend's disaster the aulk Isc-coTfSts wild to gel hiio liie 
fire itself, uaiil Iwing rejoined by the w;per d qraf'b'd. Such, 
in triitli, la the fvk'ndship of the noi<le ’ 

Hearing tliese words of the biras the king W'eut to wimn ib«t ekty w&p. 
T-hcre he the sac-rificinl stone, aud Jiaving brdkt'u in a. fair Uh: 
which W'Ss near It he .'*«l en the slouc. Ai that imie the 
came, and siting him with smiling coimteti.tnfv* was atiiuzeth mid *siif 
to him: Great hero, W'le«re have yoij come femi ? TboMi w'ha 
every day sit oo tlus slo-se are wont t<j be dead from t error be- 

fore my arrival. But you are eudowed with great h<»ms»aa, ui;d show 
a smiling eouatenance. Moreover, -witen the time of a man's deal h L at 
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hand his faculties become -weak and sickly; but you beam m the pos- 
session of even exceptional beauty. Therefore tell me, who are you, 
sir? ” The king said ; “ Raksasa, what matters that to you ? It is for 
the sake of others that I am giving up this body; do that which you 
desire” The raksasa reflected in his heart: “Ah, a noble man is 
this; for he abandons his own desire for the enjoyment of happiness 
and is grieved by the sorrow of others. And it is said: 

7 Abandoning any desire for enjoyment of happiness themselves, 
and seeking the happiness of all creatures, the noble are profoundly 
grieved by the sorrow of others.” 

And he said to the king: “ Great hero, your life is truly praiseworthy, 
since you offer up your body for the sake of others. For: 

8 Even beasts live, to be sure, caring for their own bellies alone; 
but a man’s life is truly praiseworthy only when he lives for 
others. 

Yet it is not strange to find such men as your worship doing good to 
others. And it is said; 

9. TVhat wonder is it that the noble live devoted to the service of 
others ? For sandalwood trees are not bom to cool their own 
bodies! 

^loreover, great hero, you obtain all good fortune by this very benev- 
olence of yours. And thus it is said • 

10. A man wiio makes it his supreme occupation to help others 

in the world shall obtain good fortune and a (station) higher 
even than the highest (perhaps = final beatitude]. And so: 

11. For the happiness of the whole world are created such noble 
men upon eartli, who are devoted to helping others, and are free 
from desire even for the joys of heaven.” 

Havijog spoken thus he said again to the king: “ O hero, I am pleased 
with you; choose a wash.” The king said: “Raksasa, if you are 
kindly disposed towards me, then from today on give up eating men. 
Moreover, hear the instruction which I wdl give you. Thus: 

12. As your own life is dear to you, even so all living beings (love 

their lives). Therefore the right-minded ought to save these liv- 
ing beings from fear of death. And so: 

13. In this dread ocean of the round of existence mortals are con- 
tinually tormented by the sorrows of birth, old age, and death, 
because they tremble before death. 

14. If you will form a conception of the distress that comes to 
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a maE at the tliouglit: ' I bjesI die,’ usay ev'<?i7 aa 

enemy. ^slorewer; 

IS. Just as your o\?n life is dear to you, so is the life of others 
also dear to them. As you guard your ou'q lif^. so guard fhe life 
of others also.” 

Being thus instructed by the kmg, the rak^asa from that tune up 
the killing of living beings. And King \dkrama returned to his 
city. 

Having told this story the statue said to King Bhoja: ” O king, if 
sucii magnanimity, benevoience. and other are found k you, 

then mount upon throne.” Hearing this the king ivas sOeii, 

Jim eftdf the deu'tdk 

ilf-raiCAX HecESsioN of li [This, ia nss. of 3111, « Q 

■^lien tie king once more forward to ascend the tluvjnc, tte voice of a, de.tu.s 
rang oul preventiTig him as before; “ I will icll you a cerlaia Uio; do ynu give 
careful heed. 

There was a king t'ikram&iitya, noble and of perfect 'vai >r, who suppirtr-d the 
earth-circle. wLiie sJsattemg the circle of his f,jes. One time the kmg, d^-sirfog to 
wasider about the earth, handed o^er his goceriimcnt to the mui'sier,. and west forth 
aione, taking his ea^a Passing on his way over fortrjl streams, ne selticd 1 ^ Ssls] one 
day, w ora wilt exertion, on a lofty plateau, as, did the -ua sai top i J ke ftunst'!: 
moiinUta. Then straightway xbe jewel of the day ftle snnj, tkr head-gem of th,. 
creeomg serpent, lime, was observed bj'' the people sinking m the wafer of the iwom;. 
And the king abode right there, uadca- a cerSam banyimi-h'ee bavhig tlii* |dtK»3 
dfcnvv black darkness. Then from ail sides cams oa the n^el night, the t’lir.dis- of sb 
eyei), making the shadow of tlut tree of dou3>Ie latenssty, 1 kt king, who Ik-IiI sway 
over the diadems of all kings, lay down there upon the frust-sliwin surfasV o? the 
earth Afew in that tree, which was fiU^ by a tbjor*g of many birds, tbtvt dw'dt a 
cerwin bird-king named Ivong-hvcd. llbe birds who were IfW br;is{i.tra gdthcrtd to- 
gethvr there after waadeiiiig about the grove® arid parks of maav neig!it'*3rir.g rwkfxs. 
And he questioned them thus: “My friciid®, tell me whrthtr ic your jouraeys in 
search of food you have ubscn'vd any reioaxicai.fc thieg in tiff,s,c ' Thus oc, 

euriotis to h^. questroavd the birds. 4ad a evrta Ji find nawvii FiU-bed.v sis-sa.-- h.rth; 
“ Sire, to-day at siiarLse, when I ha«i preeaoil na^ wtr.g& and Sown s,p. I ix-sw.H-eJ » 
grove la the aeigliborhood of the Viadhya Mowiiains, where the air wws dtS- 
eioua with the portumie of blotfimag iotusi-sbwts, and dte wiad di«i down assM feo 
bursting of opcsing buds of sprouta, and wb'i-e the panruts and auMte took m 

tee swcutaess of the mango-feiib. And li was fillot! with iBieisd,v of h®ppy 

low toaiis of the cuckw. a&d raiUant with many jawf® s^iarklaig doari-lloodii; aad 
wsthaa, tee gr*JuzKi w*f airoira with bits of fish drojrt fprase the tiwths erf 
birdie There I iiare a beloved friend, a Larea oaxued Fi&hb«aa4ff*^tef. A»d ho was 
overcome irith grief, that he dM not recegei** me, stamdiag ia fe®i. of hisa. Wista 
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I aakt limi, lie told rae the cause of Hs distr^smg care, sighing, his eyes bursting with 
a stream of dipping tears [37] 

‘ There is here a maa-eatmg demon named Twelvethorp [having twelve villages], 
clav after day tile malicious wretch abides in a cave in the Vindhya Mountains. The 
people of tins place furnish inm with the food he desires, a great amount of flour- 
cake and broth, and one man Such is this Sesh-eating demon, and now a certain 
iTIt nd of mine is appointed m turn to be food for him. This is the cause of the sorrow 
m Ml heiirt. I am grieved simply because I am unable to do anything to prevent th s ’ 
Hearing hw words I said in reply to him: ‘ How comes it that you have a friendship 
w'lth a man ? ’ ’’ Thus questioned, the heron, and after Mm the (speaking) Mid, told 
the whole story ‘“How can I tell the tale without shame, being unable to help!* 
However, since you insist, I will try to tell you, unhappy wretch that I am Once m 
this thicket a strong net was stretcht out m the air by a certain wicked villain, of a 
biid-hunier And as I was ever moving to and fro above the water, bemg eager to 
taste fthe bad), as fate would have it, I got caught with my compamons, fool that, I 
was A httle later a certain 3 ’oung brahman came along to gather firewood And 
he saw me there, and was gneved, and waited a moment in silence, gradually con- 
trolling his feelings -After this he quickly came up to me, full of compassion, and 
cut the net, and gave life to me and my companions, the virtuous man. Thus I owe my" 
life since that time to his kindness There were about twenty (meshes) , I had gnawed 
thni not more than fii-e or sue And todaj'. tho such a benefactor of mine a veritable 
other self to me, is to be eaten by a demon. I do nothing but indulge in grief, w'retch 
that I am" His cry of distress disturbed my heart, and even yet I am unable to 
tli.nk of any' means of relief for it, ponder as I will ” [65] 

1\lien Long-iii"ed had heard this story from Pill-bellj', he opined that the whole 
world of creatures both movmg and stationary is governed by the power of past 
deeds. But when Vikrama heard it, he quickly went to the dwelling-place of that 
demon. A great stone was there, sendng as a platter for the food of the raksasa, and 
arCiUnd it a pile of bones like a play-hiU of Death. The king went up to the middle 
of that stone to wait for the coming of the rak^sa. But when the demon found him 
without a provision of food and drink, he said to him very angrily: “Accursed wretch, 
in ’violation of my command yo’i have not brought me food, who are j'ou, that have 
thus come alone!*” Xhen the king said to Hm “ I am a stranger; know that I am a 
substitute for the man (whose turn it is) to-day. These people here will send you the 
man whe^e turn it is to be eaten, but do you let him go today, and eat me instead, 
toic to the way of rak§asas [that is. satisfying vour natural demand for human 
flesh] ' Hearing the marveious words of the jewel of kings, who was bent on serving 
othtTS. the rak^sa was pleased and said. “ Hero, choose some wish for yourself ” 
Then the king said courteou.iSy to the prince of rak^asas: “ Birth in a divine existence, 
the knowledge ci the Vedas and the <;&tras; performance of fire-offerings and other 
ritos all these are good things without a doubt. But it is well known that there is 
no vh t ue among yak^as idemoss] So do you, quitting your demon-nature if you will, 
W-d m.v request ” The noble rakjasa assented to these "n’ords, and so the best of 
heroes chose as his wish the granting to the people of freedom from danger. Then the 
rik^® bowed his head (in assent), and raising his fingers praised the king' “ O hero, 
in the three worlds there h no one like you.” Thus, pleased at heart, he granted the 



Vicarious sacrifice for a man uho uai, dedicated to an agiO Il,> 

Tiish and disappeared. Then Kmg Yikraniaditj'a, unohieived by anj>;3*(*, r*’lLrn''->i h/ 
his O’nn T'ijayini 

If you aho. King Bhoja, are capable of such h-me^oieiice, ilicii yon a.sgLt fake 
upon vourself to mount this throne; then you noul I be wort hi to do v;. 

As a result of tlie sratue’s "siords, the kings int<’uiiun.s, kj exprest by u’"! u*Kn.,Dt 
to mount the throne, wore altered, and be t'u-nfoi buck straiehtnay 

Ilcre eiid<i hl'dh d'/ry 


Beief Heceksiok oi' 11 [Th;- of BM. 

The eighth statue said 0 khia, listen. 

On a certain occasion the king, upon tlie acvicc of a aJahtef nas tra’ • 'Ir.t; af-mt 
the earth, and stopt at sunset under a certain trte iii the tiid Ik- is\ the I n -.t. X,-w 
•r, this tree there Vtus a bird named Longdivt^i, "Vihost. frhnih uent f- rtli in ^laeder. 
and eoimag together at night comerst ?;ita one anotl-er. sajiug lui- ur.> niic 

doi.e or heard oi seen ^ ” Thereupon one bird “aid “ du'-t non I am a'lcifsl b, night 
ana day.’’ " Why ^ In the middle of the cm. can there is a lert aut fneud of nune 
from a former birth, nho has onic one son .1 certain ruksasa i" eu there, and the 
king gives one man every dav for him to eat. So tin-y take a i vuctmi from eacl, hou-c- 
hciH in' turn And on the morroir it will be my friend's turn Therefore I am dis- 
trest.’' Hearing these n-ords of ttie bird, the king on tUe morrow Trent to that piace 
bt the power of his (magic) sandals. There was a certaui ruck there, and a man isas 
wont to take his seat upon it, and the r.tksa»a, then devoured him The king t *TO^ lUS 
seat upon that rock; but when the raksasa came and sarv Km, a mnn suAi as be had 
not seen before, he said “ Who are you, and why are ,\ou givmg youre* if i > death ? 
Kow I am appeased, choose a wish.” Th‘> king said; “ If voo arc ap 5 H*a.sfd. then frcai 
today on gne up the eating of human bemgs." And hr agrceil to do *o; whtsrc'jfjs.n 
tlie king returned to his city 

The statue said • Let him ascend this throne who hai ctAirage 
Here endt the eighth 

Tuvistic Recexsion' of 11 

When King Bhoja again on another CMicasion iisd made eomplttt prcj’a.ratu as for 
the cwonst ion-rite and w'as mounting the tiirone, theekvenlb statue siiid: ’ O king, 
he T'ho has magnanmuty Lkc Vikraniaditya's aisceiiJs tins iKrone. Aal when the 
king askt “ Of what sort was tJu? magaaimnity ? ” the statue said; 0 kixu, in tlie 
words of the verse* 

1. Wliile the king w'as onre wandeimg simut In the Kad. and had 6Upt t»y 

night at the base of a tree, he heartl the words of a blril u* distress, one of a tK’nup 
of birds in the tree above him. “ .Has, toiafirrow my irivnd ii, an ity is 

in a way to be eaten by a rSkifsaa' ” Thai, city ■ was rtacht by the king by 
the power of his fmagtc) sandals, he oSerc'i himself to -Ace him. 

In Avaatf<.jty, tJie noide King Yikiama. One time he we’it forth ah'-rn, to iiis|n-ct 
the carlis-cifcie, rich in varwus marvds. Sim.'e; 

2. One sees various mtirvehs, learns the dofffweiscc bet^^etn and evil men 

and eoniBS to underst&uii himseif, this is the rssison for wamli'fiag the 

earth. 
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So £f he ■sras Traadering about, he stopt onee at eveutide under a tree in a mountam 
tboket. In tks tree there dwelt a bird named Long-lived. Now at night his com- 
panica-hifds said to one another: Who now has seen any remarkable thing today 
while going on his jovmey ? ” Then one of them said; *' I am in great distress to- 
day,’^ Ibe oilier birds said; “ Tell us what your sorrow is/’ And he replied “ To 
whom docs one tell the heart’s sorrow ? 

3. Tlio vfi have wandered over the whole earth, which divides the surrounding 
girdle of the four oceans, we have never found any such excellent man of pure 
■sirtue, that bv telling to h’m the griefs or joys long siored-up in the heart one 
could breathe a breath of relief for a minute, or even half a minute. 

4 There is no one so coble that the sorrows of the heart conld be told to him. 
They come out of the heart into the throat, but from the throat they slip bank 
again." 

Then they askt him again* “ Come, tell us what your sorrow is' If you do not tell 
It, there can be no help for 5 'Oit.” Then the bird said: There is a certain island in 
mid-<iceaB. The kingdom there belongs to a rSk^asa, to whom every day one man is 
given, from each house m turn I have a friend there, from a previous existence; 
and he bis a single son, who is quite yoang. Now today the turn has come to ray 
fnead. It is on this account that I am greatly grieved. Since: 

5. Friends are they who are friends in sorrow , wise are they who know the 
dijSFerencta between men in the world; generous is he who divides with others 
ahho he have but Hide, he is truly benevolent who helps others without self- 
interest,” 

The Idcg. standing below the tree, heard all this, and was grieved with an exceeding 
great grief. He put on his magxc sandal and went to that island. And at eventide 
he mw that man, who had come according to his turn after giving his final instruc- 
tions to his family, sad-faced with fear of death, sitting on tlie stone before the dwell- 
ing of the rSksasa. And full of compassion the noble Vikrama said: “ Sir, do rou go 
away, I will take your place here toilay ” Said he: “ ^\'llo are yon, and why will yon 
die?” The king said* “ TtYhat have you to do with tlie facts about me ? Go!” So 
he went aaay, adbwnledgiKg the king's goodness. Then ac night the ralrsasa came, 
and Memg tliat tl;e king was joyous of countenance, he said: “ Sir, who are yon, such a 
noble hero Gwi jou are not afraid to die ? Tne king said ” What is it to yon who I 
am ? Do your w'ork, take your food; since* 

8. Generahy if a inaa trembles before death, it is because he has not done his 
duty. Those who have done their duties welcome death, hke a fnend coming to 
See them" 

Ihsu the rSLsasa appeared visibly befca-c the king, and said* 0 hero, I am satisfied 
witli yon, ask whatever boon you desire.” And the king said; ” If you are satisfied, 
then fnom today on cease to kill liidr^r creature's." And the rkk^asd. agreed to this 
Thea the kuig p»ji on his magic sandal and went to his own city. And the people of 
tisc r&k,?s»a’s bland were made happy. 

Therefore, O king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
thruae. 

Serf ennx ihs darmth siery in fkn Thrty-iiw Tales of the Throne 
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12. Stoiy of the Twelfth Statuette 
The spendthrift heir, and the woman tormented by an ope 
SoerSERN' Recbxsiok of 13 

"VMien the king again approacht the throne to mount upon it, another 
6tetue said: 0 Idng, Ihjs is Tikrama’t, throne. TVhoever i'? pos.se?i 
of tlie Robilitr and other virtues of this Tikraraa. 3et li'm mount 
this throne.” And Ehoja said: Tell me a iule of hi,% noUiihy and 
other virtues.” And the statue said; '* Hearken, O kins. 

In the reign of Vikramarka there was in his city a mendumi n,«n*'d 
Bhadrasena, who had a son Purandara. And there was m --ud to the 
wealth of this Bhadrasena; yet was ho not a squanderer. Xon m Uio 
course of time Bhadrasena died, and Purartdara inherited all his 
father's property, and began to waste it extravagantly as is cus’^omarj' 
at his time of life. Once upon a time his dose friend Dhanada said to 
him; "Purandara, altho you are of a mercantile family, you waste 
your money like a scion of the high nobihty. This is not a mark of one 
sprung from a merchant’s house. A merchant's .von, even Iho quite 
done, should amass w'ealth, and should not waste so much as a cowry 
[a shell used as money]. The goods a man acquires will some day be 
of service to him, when some calamity occurs. So a pnident man 
should save up wealth against the coming of calamity. And 5; is said: 

1. A man shall defend his po.sses»ions for the event of misfortune, 
but shall defend his wife (if necessarj') even with his pcm's.nons: 
himself however he shall always defend, even with both his wife 
and his possessions.” 

Hearing these words Puraadara said: ‘'Dhanada. he t^ho «ay» that 
' goods acquired will be beneficial, when .<fome calamity weur- ’ is 
lacking in good judgment. TiTren calamities come, then the riches 
that have been, laid up are lost also. Therefore the wi.=e man is not 
grieved for the past nor distrest about the future, but he should ruther 
attend only to the present. And thus it is said: 

2. One should not grieve for tlie ps.st- mie l>e dhtre.st aWA the 
future; tlie wise occupy themselves with liie thinga of ihe present. 

What is to be, that will be, without uuy exertion: and what i* 
tined; to pass away, even thus will it pass aw'ay. And it k said; 

3. Wliat i& destined to be. that just comes into Iwiag, She the 
milk of a eocoanut. '^’liat is destined to p&ss «w#y, tbai h 5,&s 
good as) gone, they say, like the wood-apple ihai the elephant 
ate- 
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4. For ttat will not come into being which is not destined to be; 
and It will come into being if it is destined to be, Tfithout raising 
a finger; and that which is not destined to belong to a man is lost 
to him, tho he hold it in the palm of his hand.” 

To these w’ords of Purandara, Dhanada, having no reply, remained 
silent. Then Purandara proceeded to waste all his father's goods 
And then, when Purandara had no more money, his friends and rela- 
tives esteemed him no more, and would not even associate with him. 
And Purandara reflected in his heart . “ Ha ' as long as there was money 
in my hands, .so long these friends of mine ivere attentive unto me. But 
now they have no dealings with me. This is true philosophy of con- 
duct : only he who has money has friends and the like. It is said . 

5. He who has money has friends, he who has money has rela- 

tives; he ivho has money is a man among men; and he W’-ho has 
money is a scholar. Furthermore. 

6. Towards a man who has lost his money his relations do not 

behave as before; being attacht to him because of his station 
alone, his parasites quickly go their own ways, his friends become 
fickle, and — why make a long storj^ of it^ — even a man’s wife is 
certain to have not so much regard for him when his money is 
gone. And so * 

7. 'IThatsoever man has wealth, that man is noble; he is a scholar, 

he is rich in learning, he knows (how to appreciate) good points 
(m others); he verily is eloquent also, and handsome; all virtues 
rest upon gold. Moreover; 

8. A wealthy man, altho not generous, will have a thousand re- 

tainers as long as he keeps his position, but let him lose his 
wealth, and not even a blood-relation will so much as show his 
face And so: 

5. The wind is a friend of the fire that devours the forests, but 
the same wind destroys the fire of a lamp; for a poor man who 
has friendship? 

Therefore death is better than poverty. And it is said: 

10. ^ Arise, my Mend, amd carry for just a moment the burden 
of my poverty, that poor weary I may at last enjoy the happiness 
that death has brought you! ’ Hearing this cry of a poverty- 
stricken wretch, the corpse in the graveyard held its peace, know- 
ing well that death is much better than poverty. And 

1 1 Hail to you , P overly ! By your grace I am become a magician ! 
For tlio I can see everybody, no man can see me at all. Again: 
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12. Dead is a poor man; dead is conjugaJ ilJle^eour^e thul leads 

not to cliildren; dead i& a gift to one that is not learned in the 

Sacred "Vt'ord; dead is a sacrifice without a sacrificial fee,'" 

Thus reflecting he went into a far country. And as he wandered he 
came to a certain city located near the Himalaya. And not far from 
this city there was a grove of bamboo. And he himself came to the 
outskirts of the town, and slept at night on a Umeh in some one's 
house. And at midnight he heard the sliriek.s of .'•ome woman crying 
in, the bamboo grove: “Good people, ba'vt mr, save me, some rakfusa 
here is killing mel " Having heard these cries, e<u"ly in the tnarning 
he askt the people of the town; “Good people, what is this in fl'O 
bamboo grove here ? Who is the woman that crie:; by night r *" And 
they said: “ Every night the sound of these cries is heard there in tlie 
grove But every one is afraid to go and find what it is," Then 
Purandara returned to his own city, and went to ace the king. And the 
kmg askt him' “Purandara. what noteworthy thing have you seen 
while traveling in foreign parts ^ ” Then Purandara told the king the 
story of the bamboo grove. hearing of this strange occurrence 

the king set out with him for that city And hearing at night the 
sound of the woman’s waiiiiig in the bamboo grove he went into the 
grove, and saw a very hideous raksusa in the act of murdering a help- 
lessly screaming woman. And he said: “ Wretch, why do you kill a 
helpless woman ? ” And the rak 9 asa said: “ WTiat is that to you ? 
Go your own way, or you .-hall die a useless death at my hands.” 
Then they two fought, and the rak.?asa wa.s killed by %e king. Then 
the woman came and fell at the king’s feet and said* “ lord, by 
your grace the limit of my curse has come: you have brought me out td 
a great ocean of miseiyn” And the king said: “Who are youl'" And 
she replied; “ Listen. In this very city there was an e.vtrenid^ rich 
brahman. His wife was I, but I was wanton and eared notliing for 
him, altho he had a great affection for me. And I. h.^viag overweening 
pride in my beauty and charms, would not come w hen he bade me he 
w’ith him. Therefore, having been tormented with love ad hi.^ life, at 
the lime ol his death my husband curst me. saying: ‘ now, O 
wicked and pers'erse woman * Since all my life I have been loT»nent«l 
because of you, accordingly a hideous ruk^asa that lives m the bannKwi 
grove .shall come and enjoy you, much against yoor wid, eidy night, 
and shall slay you.’ Thus he curst me. But I prayed for a limii to 
the curse, (saying) : ‘ Nay, my lord, grant a limit to the curse.’ .\nd 
he said: ‘ When some man endowed with great vaiffir and devoted to 
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the service of others shall come hither and kill the raksasa, then the 
limit to yoTiv curse will come/ Thus have I heen freed from the curse 
thru you. Now I am at the point of death; and I have nine jars 
full of gold, which -will be wasted. Do you take them.” So speakmg 
she told the king the place where the gold was; and her life left her. 
But the king gave the nine jars full of riches to the merchant Puran- 
dara, and returned with him to Ujjayini 
Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, if such 
nobility and valor are found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 
Hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the tweljih story 

Metrical Eecestsiov op IS 

When he again came foirward to mount the throne, a statue stopt him with these 
pleasant "ftords. "0 king, hear my words, and apply your mind to them for a 
moment 

In the city that was protected by the strong arm of Kmg Yikrainaditya, there was 
a certain very rich merchant, Bhadrasena Like the God of Wealth, he had endless 
stores of riches, which he used solely for the benefit of all mankind And he had a 
son named Purandara, who was an earthly Purandara [a name of Indra. type of 
generosity]. He was bent only on givmg away and enjoymg his goods, and cared not 
to collect them, .ind when in time his father Bhadrasena died, friendly kinsmen said 
to Purandara, seeing him beat only on giving and enjoymg: “ Look now, Purandara; 
you are merely throwing away your money, and have no inclination for thrift When 
your money is spent 3^001 life will be vain. If a man be rich in wealth, all his desires 
shall f'e fulfilled. But poverty is void of ever3dhiiig; one who is poor, tho alive, is 
as good as dead. Rich men, tho the3' be devoid of knowledge, asceticism, and righteous 
conduct, attain happiness m the world, do not waste your wealth vainly. Wealth is 
a BCKans of rescue for those who drown in the sea of misfortune. Therefore, my young 
fr^d, give up this foolish purpose, which must lead to e\Tl consequences ” [IS] 
Hearing these words he smiled, his mind being blinded by conceit, and he spoke 
ba wcwds teiUiaut as white-gleammg lovely ivory: " Pools are they who think that, 
by rehnquislung givmg and enjoyment, the3' will afterwards reap the benefits of 
money laid up by grievous tod. As a broom sweeps together from all sides the gram 
of the earth that is scattered about, so an avaricious man scrapes together wealth, bat 
more noble than such a man are both the generous man and the spender. If such 
nehes as thm be not used for giving nor for enjoyment, the riches themselves are the 
source of misfortunes, declare the wise. Wealth truly is the determining factor here, 
it is the Id's of mortals m this world; but if it foe merely hoarded, then of what benefit 
is it ? A wise man should use his wealth by giving it away and enjoying it, if a man 
usd^sly hoards it. Fate arranges it otherwise for him. These two things I am now 
I»'acUsing; I will see what happens afterwards In !this way one shall not find him- 
m an tK»an of grief. So runs the ancient saying: ‘ One should not grieve for the 
past, raw weary about future (gnef); a wise man should occupy himself with the 
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things of the present.’ ‘ Whd.t is de'ittned to be, tl'it in'.! comes jTtto Li-e sLe 

milk of a cocoanut. bat is de^t-ned to pa'is anay, that >3 Lkc oi&tiner [ " 
attay. like the vrood-apple tliat the elep}laIl^ ate.’ ” [39j 

■When this fatalist had thus replied tmIii fine [eijeLioii.-'j ai).i JiK kins- 

men, then fthinkiiJ!?) '“the wealth left to me stmild he as« 3 fur mv eujojnaTiT," !hiran- 
Jara agiuii began giving away his entin-substcnre to t.eggart .knrt n i.e Lad tLruWn 
aw i> all lus wealth and wus poor, his friends were all minded im r< 1;. t . a,t Lm,. 
1 hen PuranJara tx eame wean of the round nf existence, and Ijcma In msxeiy 0.-«eai,M: 
of ‘j’s poverty, lie reflected thus ni his heart “IMien a num Las !:%,■£; e 5 .,*lti'a V-f.s<.'x 
of hisstori of wealth among a group ot pcojile.if he stay- hi the same ,''<jiji>ir,!ienl}“ la 
poor, — what more ttrrible fate tlian that^ ’ Thus reihi ting, nrpb’, t., tidno' t.he 
sigiit o' the faces of lus kinsmen, he went forth from T"jja\irj:, and iMs,Dri'‘ri"d ar,,iy to 
Madhuru. [51] 

And being weary he entered into the house of a certain brahtnan-Wtiman ii- that 
oik , Jmd relaxing lus whole body, slept witli tight-sealed eyelids. Then W h‘’arii 
repeatedly some woman, in the bilva-wood belonging to the park of that Hi's, ep ijfjg 
out m distress. “ Alas, I am sniittenl ” “ Tell me. wise sirs, who is this wnma.i, and 

who IS beating her here ’ ” Thus questioned by Pnrandara the people tchi him ail 
they knew: “ The cause we know not, but this cry is heard e^ery nisht.” Thus ir- 
fo'-med by them, with sw'elhng fear in his heart, he again went wandering abv'Jt the 
earth, and returned to his own city’. First he wailed upon Vikramaditya. and the 
king askt after his health; and then, being eager to tell his strange Ule, Purandars 
related it as he understood it: “ Sire, I gave away to hordes of beggars all tiie 
wealth which had. been collected by ray father, who formerly lived at yo ir rrajeuty’B 
glorious feet .hnd when I had lost mv wealth and %a.s living ia ini«ery. I becatrio 
deoirous of wandering about to places of piigriro^e, and lost all anxiety to xUy at 
home .And going out from fids city, tormentyed by the fiend Poveriy, I wsynkred at 
will over the surface of the earth as far as the Himalaya Coming down Ir.twi tliat 
mountain, I went to Kedfira, and then arrived at MmlhiUrfe-city, whkti k truly 
‘ charming ’ [madhura] m its wealth of nehes, ami matches the hea^tnly city In 
this city were goddess-hfce women, rejoicing in gkamhig palares, who acemed tc fill 
up the (.remaining) half of the (half-full) moon on the eighth day’ of Uw- mvmtli with 
celestial ketakf-shoots(?). Here also the peaks of tempks, I ivdy 'aith Sashing rubies 
dnplaj’cd even in cloudy weather a semblance of the ehtw of the morning sun. In 
this city by’ night lovely' partridges di’irik from the teama, bieitded with ccik’f'i nf 
sapphire and pearl, from the moonhke face* of lovely me-ideE® [imtesui of drinking 
the moon’s beams, as they are fabled normally to do] iStramrig about iLc.'-t., I west 
to sleep at night hi a certain woman’s houae, and I heard from a great distsKe St®ie 
woinaa’s cry, ' .Alas, I am smitten, I am sinitteal ’ crying thu's assahi iio'l asaiii. Ffiriwi 
tliat time, O king, compassioa has held sway over me comi»k't«''ly. botanic, hd^dess 
wretch that I am, I could not save this woman.” 181] 

Hearing these isords of Furandars, the heroic king out WitJi biffi, taJs&g Mf 
Word as lus only weapon. And both the sun {skhtya] ami Vikram-Sdttysn »W'h hav- 
ing ccanpleted his day, each arrived the ooe it his resiiog-plsoc, tbe oth-'s: at 
a dense wood. In a mass of darkness espjijiding with the ® IJwcocfe s ditrk 

neckc, and adorned with the isTUiancy of the iieokfe« stars of the fear h<-««n 
tile king, together with tlm scbi, stood atteatove m. like urdis 
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& 'serpent, -aitli tenible arms [or, pmmmgly, cmls], liis sword gorr-uig as tbe serpent’s 
vecomoos tongue At tins moment tiie woman, tormented by a demon’s nJnp- 
strokes, and finding no protection from them, uttered a piteous cry. Then tbe Hug. 
entering by nigbt the lair of the night-walkiHg demon, saw the wretched woman, 
beside the ralnjasa. And fall of compassion he said. ”I am come as youx saraor,- 
fear not, poor woman; T am dedicated to the destrwction of the wicked rak^asa,” 
Thus encouraging the woman TOth ins voice, he lookt upon the creature, staadmg 
before him lute a mighty mountain scocdit by a forest fire Then the king threatened 
him ivith words filled with the essence of heroism; “ Know that I am V/kramSdityal 
iel go this woman’ If you do not obey, listen! — this day I shall split open vour breast 
with the blade of my sword, and overwhelm with the stream of your blood all the gob- 
lins. the vetSLis, and the she-deraons [your kinsfolk] At your fall today the eaith’s 
connecting bonds shall be shattered, so that she shall be reminded of the hurricane- 
stroke of the era-ead'iSg thunderbolt. And from today there shall be repieiug among 
the gods [as enemies of the demons] What man dares torment a woman while the 
world is under my proteexion ” ” [10^ 

Thus addi-est by the wrathful king, the raksasa’s lips quivered in fury, and ha spoke, 
lighting up the countryside with his (.white) jirojecting teeth, and said- “Tamlv do 
you boasf of ycu.-self before me, wretched little kinglet; ii you have any valor Ku- 
krama], show it now' You little know that I am named Xaratikahaia, sprung from 
the line of Dundubhi; how then, fool, shall I be slam with blows of a. club.” Long ago 
the bones of such as you — all that is left of lijem — bar e stuck between my testh, 
G'ld eten today are not gone Look between the tusks in my mouth.” And after the 
two champions, Vikraniaditya and the ratsasa had thus declared their own prowess 
in haughty words to one another, they fought together, bellowing like two mighty 
bulb, enraged like two tigers they struggled with ojIc another like two rutting ele^ 
phajit.s. Tieniendous was the battle between the two strong-armed warriors, and ter- 
nbie w ith a muit.tude of sparks struck forth from changing blow's Their bodies vrere 
reddened with blood fiom the blows of each other’s weapons, so that together they 
outdid in eppearaiife fiiteraJly. took away the glory of} iw’o mighty red-chalk moua- 
toins From '•he great shouts of the encounter, and from the terrible sound of the dubs, 
the quartern of the skv seemed to become resonant and to applaud their battle. Then 
in a moment the mighty king by his own strength deprived the raksasa of life The 
earth-iord cut ofi bis head with his scimitar, upon his mighty ciirve-pointed w'eapcm, 
even wj he transfist the demon And a rain of flowers fell from heaven upon the king's 
head, and the regmiis of the sky lighted up, along v. ith the moon-(Iiko) fnoe of the 
affl'ictcij woman. [123] 

Then tlie king, with kind words suitsng the occastou, loofct on and comforted the 
lotus-WDCiBn [cf, p- 8i>|, who was as it were (a lotus) escaped from a frost. Yilio and 
wfcoac' are .j on, gentle lady, and bow did the rafcjasa get you ? If it is fitting to come 
to my cars, bril lae tlse whole tale ” And from the watmmg of the noble king's 
Qeetsj-'IiiEc words, tliere sprang up m her heart a sprout of desire to tell her story 
* Tbwi was is tlie city of Avaull a far-famed wise man named Dharraacarmaii, i^hoiu 
the good declared to be the image of Brha^ati upon earth. I was the wife of this 
mibie man. by name Kftntuaali; on account of a carnal sm I came to disgrace the 
family. He was informed by his kinsEoea of my immoral character, and reflecting 
that a woman may not be killed, be let fly at me words like a thunderbolt: ^ Rom now 
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dn, wiekefi woman, you shall reap the fruit of thK, for you shall =Iiri<.k under hip- 
strokes iafficted by a rak^asa at aighfc in the tsockL But i^hen, iu the UHirse of tieu , 
some bug, without aid, shall slay this raksasa, then yon shall have rdea:^.' T«lay, r,y 
peraiissiou of fate, 1 have been rel*^t by you. great hero; let lac try to do kir ^ou a 
sprtioe m return The ruk^asa whom you has'e kilted has h.vardeti up for a bug time 
a store of wealth, enough to deslrov the pnde of the Ix>Td of WcJth ithc uwi KuVra| 
ux bi= treasure. There is a temple right oa tins spot; to the wt of it is a sp-m njik. 
and half a kos to the north therefrom this treasure was dep.-Jsittt3 by ihr rakjssa I'ake 
this, great king, ajid I wtII then go home. And may the store of the ntvtjiT. . f , „,.r 
favor towards me ever be full.*' When tlie brahman’s wife had thus mstrij, ^},:m 
king and gone away, tire king gave all that wealth to tlje merchant aoil went Ui hte 
ow'ii city. 

If such heroism, King Bhoja, is yours, and such conrs^e and noble mu^n&n'ui. iy, 
then adorn the throne. 

Itere ends the tvelfllt story 


Bbief Recexsiov of 12 [This, iu nn-s of W II 

The ele'ventfa statue said; O king, listen. 

In t-he city of Tikramarka there was a certain merchant who had uniimited wealth 
And in time he came to the end of his life, Then his son threw away h\s wealth m 
evil courses. And tho warned by hrs friemis, he heeded nut their words Thus wli'm 
his wealth had been dissipated, being pyi>r, he went into a far couato'. Then going 
along the road he came to a eertam town. There was a certain grove I,n li & k>ae 
woman cried by night; “ Ho, let some one save me' ” Hearing this he inskt the people 
of the place. Then tlie people replit'd; “ A certain rak^asa and a woman arc tbmi 
Her eric's ainl laments are constantly heard But no one can explain what it ;•«,“* Hav- 
ing seen this the merchant’s iJon went back to hu, omn iilv, and iaW }j.e king ihr tKr 
curresce. Then the king took ld« shield and his sword imd went krth Wktli aus*. Ami 
he came to that city. Then at lught the w'oman med sn that grov»; ami Wring it 
tie king went fortli by night, guided by the sound. Hiere a raksttsa wa» slayirg a 
woman on n fresh-cut branch, Thereufxin they two fougax. and the rSkw’iS was 
kiilc'd by tho king. Tbeu the woman said to the king ‘‘ft king, by yotr grj,/'** bl <■ 
consequences ofl my (evil) dc'cds have been antnhila^^oii." The kmc .saM: " VsKo 
are yon ” S!.i’ sard: “ I wa.s tire wife of a cfTtnin IjraSimaa bi this diy , In the lu-t- 
fiilnesH of youth. 1 docened my husband. Thtii boenuse of u;, state [chaMi* r-j at t!;e 
time of bi« death my husliand curst me, .sayinR* * A r.jfcvisa siwiii s'ay y < >1 nig 'A 
iit the fure.^t,’ Afterwards he granted meicy. ‘ 'Vt'acn sum? max, Htio,! kill •'be riki^ss^ 
Bien sLdl he your release.’ Kow then do you inke nine J,irs i.f bvasyre be- 

longing to Hie, since I am saved by your grace,” Tie king 'laiti “ muft not 
Gccepl a gift from a wrainafi.” She said • *’ Aiy hfc* B o« the poiui ol teaxiRg lae; tlnecfr- 
fore du you enjoj my w ealth ” Then the king gave the tieesnre to the Hicveiant. ated 
retuiKed tu his city. 

t> idag, whiwjver has such magnanimity, let hun mouat this throut. 

Hfre ends the skienth story 
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Jainistic Beceksiox of 12 

Again on another occasion when Bang Bhoja had made all preparations for the 
coronation-nte and was moanting the throne, the twelfth statue said ‘‘ O king, he 
mounts upon this throne who has magnanimity like VikramadityA’s.” And when the 
king asfct “ Of what sort was that magnanmiity ? ” the statue said: “ O king, m the 
words of the verse. 

1. Having obtained great wealth by trade, and being rich as the God of ^Vealth 
[Hubera], a certain merchant died. His foolish-mmded son paid no heed to the 
timely warnings of his father's people and ins other friends, who said- “Look 
now, do not destroy this fortune by wicked wastefulness ' ” Bearing the stigma 
of poverty (thus) brought about, he wandered abroad m the land and came to a 
certain large grove of bilva-frmts. 

2. There he heard a woman crying by* night. — Having heard all this from his 
lips, the noble Vikramarka went forth by night, taking Ms sword with sharp 
gleaming blade, and slew m conflict a demon that was responsible for the woman’s 
crus. The woman, freed from torment caused by her husband, gave him mne 
jars of gold, hut he gave them to tlie merchant’s son. 

In Avantl-city, the noble King 'Vikrama Bhadrasena. a merchant. His son, Pu- 
raudara [‘Stronghold-breaker,’ a name of India, who is likewise a typical ’lavish dis- 
penser’]. When his father went to rest, he became a 'Stronghold-breaker’ [‘lavish 
dispenser '] of his father’s wealth enjoying himself m idle diversions And his rela- 
tions would have restrained him, saying “Look now, do not waste wickedly, wealth, 
if preserved, will be surely of some use or other. It is just wealth that is the source 
of man's greatness For: 

3. That mass of water [the ocean, from which sprang LaksmI, goddess of wealth 
and wife of Vi^nu], in producing your ladyship, O Laksml, became the ongm 
[mine] of jeuels. The slayer of (the demon) Mura fVi^pu], by becoming your 
lord [ooaHirtj. became also the lord of the three worlds Kandarpa [the god of 
love], thru being jour son [nandana], became also the icj’oicer [nandana, a pun] 
of the hearts of men Everywhere, I W'een, liigh position is due to the favor of 
your grace 

By the power of wealth even faults become virtues; for 

4. Sluggishness passes for steadfastness, restlessness takes the appearance of 
vigorous activity; taciturnity appears as reserve, stupidity becomes simple 
honesty, inability to distinguish (in giving alms) between the good and the 
worthless gives you high-spuited generosity. 0 mother Laksml! By the power 
of your favor even vices shall become virtues.” 

Whem he heard these worda of his relations he said 

5. “ One should not grieve for the past, nor be distrest about the future; the 
uise occupy themselves with the present time, 

6 hat is destined to be, that just comes into being, like the milk of a cocoa- 
nut What is destined to pass away, that is as good as gone, they say, bke the 
wood^ppie that the ^phant ate.*’ 

Then he spent m gifts and enjoyment all the wealth that his father had acquired 
And when in the course of time he became poor, he was despised by Ms relations. 

7, “ Better is a forest infested by tigers and stately elephants, a shelter of trees, 
a did of leaves, fruits, and water, a bed of grass, better worthless old bast (for 
garmoite), titan life among rriations for a man who has lost bi.g wealth.” 
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TLus refiectmg he went into a far country. And as he wandered he came Vt ciiy 
near Mount Malaga [a purely verbal confusion; the original had Hmialajah ,\iid 
there he heard at night the cry of some woman calling m distress with piteous tone 
And m the morning he askt the people And they said. We know not, e\er; n'ght 
some woman cries here, and therefore our city is greatly afraid, fear.ng some disaster.” 

Hanng learned these thmgs Purandara told the king. But the king out of cun(j-,;ty 
went to that citi’. And at night he put on his sword and took his stand m 'he grove on 
the border (of the town) . Hearmg the woman's cries he went in that direction, and saw 
a r iksasa of fearful aspect beating a woman with blows of a wlup. .Ind he ng filled w .th 
compassion the king said to him: “Ho there, accursed demon' Wliy do you murder a 
woman ? If there is any strength in your arm, then fight with me"’ Then m the fight 
between the two the raksasa was slain by the king. And when she saw it the wmian 
ga> e praises to the king, (sa jung) : " Hail, hero of heroes ! By your grace I a m 1 ictruse 
happy.” Then the king said “ Lady, who are you ^ " And she said: “ I was the wife 
of a brahman. And my husband was mightily axtacht to me, but ui -ipite if a!i he 
could do I liked him not. And from grief over this he died, and becoming a rfikjasa 
he came to me every night, out of ancient hate, and would beat me Therefitre I am 
today become happy thru your kindness, my persecution js at an end, .And what 
fa\or can I, a poor weak woman, do in return for you. great hero that you are ® 
Nevertheless, as there is no one left La oui family hue. and I have nine jars of gold, 
do you take them. That which I give you is a mere trifle altogether ’ Tlien the king, 
just for amusement’s sake, gave this treasure to Purandara, and returned to his own 
atj 

Therefore, 0 king, if such nobility is found in j’ou, then mount upon tins throne. 

Eere ends Hie twdfth story in the Thirty-Uso Tales of the Throne 


13. Story of the Thirteenth Statuette 
Vikrania shames the wise men by an example of unselfishness 

Southern Recension of 13 

When the king was again, ascending the throne, another statue said : 

O king, only he who has the magnanimity and other virtues of 
Vikrama is woithy to mount this throne.” King Bhoja said; “ O 
statue, tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” And the statue said: 
“ Hear, O king. 

One time Vikramarka put the burden of the government in the 
hands of his ministers and himself went forth in the guise of an ascetic 
to wander about the earth. In a village he spent a single night, in a 
city five nights. As he was thus -wandering, one day he came to a cer- 
tain city. On the bank of a river near this city there was a eertaitt 
shrine. In this shrine all the people of the place were lialening to a 
pura?ia (ancient semi-sacred text] read by a pura^-sage. Flic king 
also, when he had bathed in the river, went into the temple and made 
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obeisance to tbo god, and then sat down near the crowd. At that time 
the pimlna-sage was reciting these verses from the purana: 

1. Transitorj' are our bodiei^, our wealth lasts not forever, and 
death is always nigh; let a store of righteousness be accumulated 

2. Hear the whole essence of religion, as it is set forth in myriads 
of lawbooks. Virtue is doing good to others; wickedness is op- 
pression of others 

3- He who is grieved at seeing other creatures grieved and re- 
joist at seeing them rejoist knows the finality of religion. 

4. V’hosoever gives security to living beings which are in fear of 
danger — there is no higher religion at all for mortals than this, 

5. A lar greater reward goes to liini who gives life to a single 
creature, than to him whogiveb a thousand cows to thousands of 
brahmans every day. 

6. Whosoever is full of compassion and gives security to all 
creatures, he never perishes, even when be loses his body. 

7. Easj’ to find upon earth are givers of gold, of kine, of land, 
and the like; hard to find in the world is a man who is full of 
compassion for every living creature. 

8. The fruit even of great sacrifices is exhausted. in tune; if one 
gives security, the fruit of the gift is never exhausted 

d. iklms, oSerings. asceticism performed, journeys of pilgrimage, 
and sacred lore as well, all are not worth the sixteenth part of the 
gift of security. 

10. As fcetween one who gives this whole earth bounded by the 
four seas and one who gives security to creatures, the giver of 
security is the greater. 

11. VTiosoever does not acquire imperishable righteousness noth 
this perishable bcxly. which is subject to destruction from moment 
to moment, is a miserable fool. 

12. If this body is not to be applied to the service of living crea- 
tures, then why forsooth do men do sermce to it day by day ? 

13. iUl the ritual offerings, with complete princely fees {to the 

the officiating priests), are equal only to the saving of the life of 
one living creature in fear of danger. In short: 

14. A man who makes it his supreme occupation to help others 
in the world, shall obtain good fortxme and a (station) higher even 
than the highest [perhaps = final beatitude]. 

At the time of these recitations from the purapas a brahman and Ms 
wife, as they were crossing the river, were swept away by the strong 
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current. And witli shouts oi distress the brahman cried unto the great 
cro-rt'd who were listening to the purana on the bank; “ Ho. ho there, 
good people, run quickly, run! I am an aged brahman, with niy wife, 
and we are being violently sivept atraj' by the stream o£ the river, 
^^hioever is a righteous hero among you, let him save niy life and my 
wife's.” Hearing the cries of the man being swept awaj by the river, 
the crowd all lookt on with curiosity, but no one undertook to succor 
him, nor entered the river to pull him out of the current Then King 
Vikramarka reassured him, saying. “ Fear not!” and nisht, into the 
river, and pulled the brahman and his wife out of the great stream, 
and brought them ashore. And the brahman, being saved, said to the 
king: ” Great hero, this body of mme sprang first irom my falher 
and mother, but now it has received a second birth from you. If I do 
not do you some favor in return for this great favor, the gift of my 
life, then my life wdll be in vain. Therefore I give to you the merit 
which I have gained by standing for twelve years in the middle of the 
Godavari river and reciting the Three Names [of the Hindu Trinity], 
Moreover, whatever merit I have obtained by penances, the lunar 
penance and so on. do you take all of it.” Thus speaking he gave the 
king all this merit, and, reciting a blessing, w'ent away to his own place, 
together with his wife. 

At that moment a brahman-rSksasa [a brahman of a former exist- 
ence, incarnate as a demon] of hideous form came into the king’.s 
presence. And seeing him the king said; " Great sir, w'ho are you f ” 
And he said: “ In this very city I once lived as a brahman. And I 
lived by always accepting forbidden gifts and sacrificing for unworiiiy 
persons; also in the pride of my learning I insulted all the venerable, 
great, and good (brahmans). As a result of this wickedness I liecame a 
brahman-rak^asa in this pippal tree before you, and have remained 
here ten thousand years in great distress. Today I overheard the 


amversation between you two, and so I have come into jmur presence. 


Now your majesty is 
body.” The king said: 


like a mighty tree, a benefactor of ev#'ry- 
“ What is it that you seek ? ” The riik?asa 


replied : “ Give me the merit which the brahman has even now giv-on 
to you. By means of this merit I shall be re.scued from tiiis tembie 
ocean of my evil deeds.” And immediately the lung gave him that 
merit. By means of this merit he was releast from (tiie effect of) his 
deeds; and putting on a divine form he went to heaven, prakisg the 


king. And the king returned to his own city. 
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Having told this tale the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimity and benevolence are found in you, then mount upon 
this throne.” And hearing this the king hung his head. 

Here ends the thirteenth story 
Metbical Recehbiojst of 13 

When the ruier of the earth-circuit once again approach! the throne to mount it, 
the statue said to him. 0 king, hear the story to be told in another tale, for from 
hearing tins tale a king may become truly noble 

There -was a certain Vikrama who ruled the earth with marvelous valor [vifcrama], 
and whose sway was crowned with a diadem of (subject) kings Let this great dis- 
tbchon between Indra and Tiiramarka be known to you- the one is afraid of mighty 
ascetics, the other loves them. This king was terrible as the conquering war-drums 
of Indra’s vanguard, and (hke Indra) wielded a mighty thunderbolt, so that the 
hostile kmgs trembled before him. As he was constantly the image of happiness, 
and a.s his enemies were all vanquisht, no care at all opprest the mind of the 
king One time this prince, desiring to travel about the earth, went forth stop- 
ping a night in each village, walking m the way of righteousness So ever inspecting 
various herdsmen s stations, cities, \-illages, mines, hamlets, and towns, he wandered 
alone over the earth filled with many marvels. In this way the king came to a town 
named Dharmapura, on the banks of the Ganges, made over to the brahmans by King 
Jrttiamejaya. Then time's mendicant [the sun], clad m a brown robe and bearmg a 
shining water-jar, went on to bathe in the western ocean [that is, set] Hatnng past 
that night in a brahman’s house, the king went forth to perform the duties that come 
after sunrise Then in a place where all the stain and foulness of sin were washt away, 
a lonely spot n here a flight of steps led to the water, he performed his ablutions Ha-v- 
mg done his prescribed duties, the kir^, distinguisht by heroic exploits, worsh'pt the 
sun 'ftith due ceremony [26] 

Tlien, m a hut for mormng-devotions, he saw m a group of brahmans a scholar 
reading a holy tale from the puranas The kmg went up and bow^ed pohtely to 
them, and with their permission sat down, desirous of hearing the reading. This 
reading was adorned with (aceounts of) men described in the eternal purSpas; men 
wholly devoted to the study of the absolute truth, occupied with their holy duties, 
and pcBs^sing the riches of asceticism, so that they seemed like the principles-of-con- 
duct [vinaya] created in person, like benevolences m bodily form. like precepts incar- 
nate, hke asceticisms in image. The noble purai?a-sage was reading extensively what 
was written thereia; and the reading was such as would instantly cause a (joyfuil 
bristling of the hair on the body of (any) good man [38] 

“ Whoev^", when he has attaiued human estate upon earth, does not devote him- 
self to the service of others, that man is a beast That ma n is truly a man, whose 
wealth go^ to bi^gars, whose power goes to the protection of those who are in danger, 
and whcse life goes to restoring life to people. Whosoever has kindness in his oounte- 
B»s*ce, compassion in his look, and sweetness in his voice, he shall be first in the place 
erf hoaoT among the righteous. Let your speech be without revilmg, without arrogance, 
ste^^tforward, lofty [?|, truthful, kindly, imblameworthy, and not harsh. As means 
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for attaining righteousness there are many roads for men on earth, out this is the ii- 
road [cluef way], namely, protection of suppliants. Tiie great seers, i.i thcr cuiiudera- 
tions ot the several gradations of true religion, have declared that there is nothuig w;;ual 
to the giving of security to those in danger.” [48] 

In the meantime an aged brahman, who had gone into the Gauges to hatbe. was 
seized and dragged off by a crocodile, and straightway he cried out at the top of iiH 
\oice. Hearing this his aged wife, in instant consternation, came hastily to that av- 
sembly of brahmans and told them what had happened *' 0 virtuous men of tins 
company, hear mj’ lament. My husband, an aged man, is «t.szed b> a ercicadile! ” 
Aa soon as he heard that brahman-woman’s words, the king sprang up and eakred. 
a small sword m hand, the great river And Vikranjaditya, the foe of dero-'m, sinote 
the crocodile in the jaws, and dragged forth the noble brahman, as if hi bad Iveeu a 
nobie elephant, from the water And filled with wondering glaures the great crowd 
cried ‘‘ Hurrah! ”, and shouted to him in delight “Weil done, well done' ” again and 
again. [60] 

Then straightway the brahman, having attained life once more, trembling and 
with great respect said to the king “ By your grace's kindness, noble sir, I am freed 
from great danger, truly men bke you, sm, live in single devotion to saving tbe 
affiicted. Therefore I too will give you, sire, what I have gained in a long course of 
time, consider that it is a favor to me, and consent to accept it. Long ago, hasung 
purified myself by bathing in the stream of the NarmadS-water, I propitiated Vispu 
bj reciting the Gopala-eharm. So, at midnight of a certain day, Ti^pu himself, the 
Lord of the World, awoke me and said, produemg joy within me ‘ By your penance 
I am satisfied, you have attained your object, noble brahman. I will tell you the 
blessings resultmg from the penance you have done. [72] When you die [78] you 
shall receive a car-palace [vimana], capable of going everywhere; it simli Itavc steps 
of gleaming crystal, tmklmg golden bells, ■^pphire columas, and walls of gold , A shall 
he rich in countless chanuing palatial halls, and the banners unfurled on it "hall in- 
crease its height, a pleasure-park shall be fitted out on its bordtrs, ffilliag it; with 
pleasantly murmuring bees, and honey-bees rejoicmg in drafts of sweetness from the 
lips of fsuries ’ Givmg me this boon, the yellow-clad lord of the worlds was gone UjiKiin. 
like a Iightnmg-rent cloud, into the sky The whole amcant of this marveiou"' gift 
which I received of old I now give bo you, O king, and I shall attain hQU!idie=is Imppi- 
ness I if you accept it) .” [82] 

^''ilien the tremblmg-hmbed brahman had thus spoken the ku^ m vcvalron the 
bowmg deferentially, replied to him “I am sprung from a princely Louse. I do 
not accept recompense for the services I perform- If I performeii a sendee in order 
to receive a recompense, it would be no service at all. The protection of all createreS, 
you know, is the inviolable duty of all k?striyas who walk in the right way of tlseir 
caste, learned sir Therefore, because it is a rule of conduct, I have thus saved ymr 
worslup on this occasion Do not suppose that I thought yon would iloine a istuns 
favor [see Critical Apparatus].” [90] 

Hearing this wise and lofty saymg, teeming with magnamnaity. the brahman rw^- 
mzed Vikramgditya, and said agam . “ My lord, now I recognbe that yw arc "V ikramA- 
diija; how could there be such a heart in any other kiatriya ? Pittoig and true- 0 
kmg, is that wJneh your majesty has just said; but nevrrthideas deign to ^^5 
words wiUi attentmn. In olden time Brahman created men (ot emh. of the fom- csstesj 
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from fiis head, arms, tliighs, and feet (respectively); and he fashioned in all of them 
tile purpose of doing good to one another, but especially, in tlie brahmans and ksatnjas 
alone, that of helping and protecting each other according to precept Therefore it 
IS seemly that you should accept this (gift) that is prest upon you ” Thug addrest.the 
king, because he insisted, accepted it The brahman, having given him his merit, 
went aivai’ homo with his wife [103] 

Then the king, wandering about the earth at wiU, entered alone into the Vindliya 
forest, filled tilth all manner of trees In places this forest was scorcht with fiery heat, 
i.n others cool with shade; here strewn with sun-stones [a kind of jewel], the^’e barren 
with salt-earth, here alarming with howls of jackals playing within their caves, there 
charming tlie heart wnth the sweet sounds of throngs of parrots and cuckoos; here 
harsh with the chirping of crickets, offensive to the ears, and there pleasant with the 
playful murmuring of swanns of intoxicated liees, here infested witli herds of buffaloes 
wallowing m the muddy water of tlie pools, and elsewhere destitute of deer-herd 
leaders, because the ponds were dried-up, here showing tender and young shoots, as 
if appearing in the guise of harlots, and there clad in rough bark [bast], as if it w'ere a 
company of great ascetics. Here was a certain temple, with broken-down w^alls and 
gates, lu whose mtenor the darkness was never dispelled even in the daytime. By it 
there was a holy fig-tree w'hich covered the earth with a close carpet of leaves, and 
spread the embrace of its branching crest over the entire sky. Under that tree there 
was a brahman-raksasa, his form touchmg the sky, with horribly twisted legs, and 
terrible teeth. [121] 

When the king, of supreme authority, went up to him and askt “ Who are 
you he told lus story: ‘'Once, 0 king, I was the house-priest of long Acalendra, 
fiy r.ame PuruhQta, highly advanst m the practice of learning But because of an un- 
re.isonirig hatred of qixid people I became a brahman-raksasa, for who would not 
bt brought to grief by this trespassing against the good ’ More than a thousand years 
fiaie already past by while 1 have been dweUmg under such a guise in the and. uum- 
hahitable forest ad liecause of rny wicked deeds Therefore rescue me in some irai o- 
other. 0 kmg For such as your majesty are ever the true aud sincere kinsfolk of all 
creatures ” Hearing this piteous appeal the gracious king, filled with compassion 
and bent on saving the poor wretch, rephed' “ Ask for that by which, the heaiens 
may be c^n«l to you There is nothing that shall not be given 5'ou, do not let jour 
mind doubt it Aud anxious to escape from his awful misery, this inconsiderate fool, 
without reSeetion. askt the long for a difficult boon: “Grant me the merit which was 
given you by the brahman whom you this dav rescued from a rapacious crocoiiile ” 
And touoht by his "words the king gave Mm even what he askt Such is the course of 
action puroued by (aU) noble men; how much more by Yikramarka ? So tliat very 
same minute the rakfasa was freed from his demon-form, and went to heaven m the 
divine car-palace to be the Iovct of the heavenly njnnphs And the king returned to 
t jjayinf, having enjoyed happy adi entures, amazed at all the marvelous sights he 
had seen, and Iiaving made all the regions resplendent with his glory, 

Hing Biioja, whoever is able to do the like, tliat king is worthy to mount upon this 
Great India's throne. 


Here ends the ihirteenik story 
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Brief Rbcen&ion- of IS 

Once again a statue said: O king, listen 

One time the king went upon a pilgrimage to sacred fords. And near tiie steam of 
the Ganges he rested in a temple of the Spotless Lord. There at night a certain brah- 
man, tv ho was carried away by the Ganges, cried out Ho, let some one sate me, I 
am sinking ! ” But no one entered the water Thereupon the king pulled the braiiman 
out The brahman said. “ You have saved my life. Now I have perfonneil a magic 
charm, standing for twelve years up to the waist m water bv the bank of the Ya'-madS; 
and the fruits of this performance are the power to die when I vish, and the powers 
of going to heaven with my body and of mountmg a vimana [celestial car-psilai.'i 1. 
Ail this merit I give to you ” Hearing these words a brahman-rSk^asa who dwelt 
m a holy fig-tree, of hideous and terrible aspect, wnth bristling liau, and reduced 
to a mere skeleton, came and stood before the king. The king said; “Who arc 
He replied- “ 0 kmg, I w-as the town-saenfieer for this city, but bv the ac-'c ptan-r of 
forbidden gifts I became a brahman-raksasa. Five thousand jears liave past bv, and 
ev en now there is no release " The king said, “ Let heaven be j our.s bv menus of tl e 
merit which I have acquired today ” When, the king had spoken thus, the rSk-asa 
mounted on the viinana and went to heaven. 

The statue said 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnannmxy 

Here ends the tkirfeentk sfory 
Jainistic Eecbn&ion of 13 

When Kmg Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-nte and was ascending the throne, the llurteenth statue said. “0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya's mounts upon tins thrcijic.’* And 
when the king askt “ Of what sort was this magnanimity ’ the statue saKl: '*0 
king, m the words of the verse; 

1. The king once saved the life of a certain brahman who liad strayed into a 
river-stream; and havmg received from hem an excellent magic rourt, was re- 
suming his journey. But on the way he saw^ a man afflicted with misfortune, 
and straightway gave him his [the brahman’s] root Hear ye* who i-. thtre so 
supremely compassionate as he ’ 

In Avanll-eity, the noble King Vikrama. One time as he was w'andenius m foreign 
parts, for the purpose of seeing the world, he came to a certain city In d, tciapk on 
the bank of a river outside of this city many clever people were displacing to each 
other their skill in discussing learned topics But when the king came up and beard tlw 
talk of those people, imagining themselves wise witli their false leanimg, lie said: 
“ lasten now ! 

2 The meaning that is extracted from a sacred text, or that is derived friiiis 
reasoning, should be accepted (only) after being carefully exanuaed, like gold. 
Why accept it mereij' because it is the dogma of your sec-t* 

3. The two ears are made for heanng, and the voice and mind for discuv^on 
and reflection. If a man does not reflect on w-hat hears, how shall he get asy 
good from it * 

4 As one looks carefully with his eyes as he walks, for possocous thorns, sei- 
pents, and vermin, and so avoids them ail, so you (should) carefulij look out for 
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the errors of false knowledge, false scripture, false views, and false waj s of action 
How can you blame others m sucii a case ffor mistaken made by yourself) > 

5. So long as your judgnjent of things is formed by the beliefs of others so 
long you wallow m evils You should rack your own. brain over the meaniags of 
th'ngs. for authoritative pronoimccments do not fall from the sty.” 

Hearing this they were ail am&zed, and said: “ How great is his power of speech, and 
how signihcant in sense are his Words' ’* At that moment a certain ’^ery haudscnae 
man came along from somewhere or other awoxnpamed by his wife, and entering the 
river was swept away by the current. And he cried aloud : “ Good people, ran qwicHy, 
run' I am being carried away by the river! ” But they were afraid of death, and 
showed no compassion, and did not even go near him. The king however reflected 
at that tune; 

6. Few understand virtues; few protect the wretched out of affection; few 
do the service of others; few are grieved at the grief of others ” 

Then, his heart being tender with compassion, he himself sprang up and entered the 
stream of the river, and came with the man to the shore. Then the man said : “ Noble 
hero of heroes, you alone know what is needful for the occasion. For 

7. By a little handf ol of water given at the right time a fain ting person is brought 
to life Of what use is it, fair one, to give a hundred jars-fnil, after a man is dead? 

Noble sir, I cannot discharge my debt to you; but pray accept this magic root, which 
grants every wish. By means of it everything desired is obtamed ” So saying the 
man went his way. After this a certain man opprest with povei ty came up to the bug, 
and said- “ Most excellent sir, yon are one to whom a petition may be addrest; so 
fulBl my desire.” Hearing this the king, filled with compassion and fearing to refuse a 
request, gave him the magic root and went to his own dty. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Eerf mfo tha ihirteenik siary in the Thirty-iwo Tales of ike Throne 


14, Story of the Fotirteeath Statuette 
An ascetic warns Vikraraa against neglect of kingly duty 
SotrmESji Hkcension of li 

When the king again attempted to ascend the throne, another statue 
said- “0 king, if any long has magnanimity and other virtues like 
Vikrama, he and no other is worthy to ascend this throne/’ Tie king 
said: " Tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: 

Once King Vikrania went forth and wandered about in the guise of 
an ascetic to examine what marvels there were at the warious places 
upon the earth, and to see what noble men and places of pilgrimage 
and temples there were. And he came to a certain city, near which 
th^ was a penance^grove. And in this penance-groYe there was a 
great temple of the World-mother, while a river flowed near hj’. Now 
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wlien tke king ha.?! bathed in that river and made obeisance to the 
goddess, as he was approaching, a certain ascetic named Avadhutavaaa 
came up. (The king) gave him a s<iJntation, and received the reply 
“ May you be happy,” and sat down with him in the temple. And 
the ascetic said “ 'ViTaence come you, sir ^ ” The king replied; ” I 
am a wajdarer, traveling about to places of pilgrimsgt- ” The ascetic 
said: In truth, you are King Vikramarka; I saw you once in tf jay- 
mu and so I know you. What have you come here for ? ” The king 
answered; “ Ascetic, I conceived in my heart the idea that by travel- 
ing about the earth I might see some strange sights, and also meet 
noble and distinguisht men ” Avadhutavasa said: 0 king, how~can 
you be so mad as to desert such a kingdom and travel in far countries ? 
If in the meantime a sedition should arise, vrhat can you do ? ” The 
king replied; I delivered the entire burden of government into the 
hands of my ministers before I came away.” Avadhtitavasa rejoined: 
" 0 king, even so you have committed a breach of policy And it is 
said: 

1. Those princes who deliver the care of their kingdoms into the 
hands of officials and devote themselves to roaming about at 
random [or, to careless amusements], are as foolish as if they were 
to place jars of milk before a crowd of cats and then go to sleep. 

Moreover, one must not neglect a kingdom, thinking ‘ it is already 
subject to me/ but even when it is subject to you, you should tty to 
strengthen your hold upon it. And thus it is said: 

2. Keep a firm hold on your farming, on knowledge, a mei-chaut. 
a wife, wnalth, and the fortune of royalty, as you would on a 
cobra’s head.” 

Hearing this the king said: ‘'Ascetic, all this is nonsense. In such a 
matter fate alone controls. Even if a man hold his kingdom with the 
greatest firmness and make all possible provision, and even if he he 
endownd with the might of a hero, he shall come to destruction if 
fate be adverse. And thus it is said; 

3. Tho Indra had Brhaspati for his guide, the thunderbolt for his 
weapon, the gods for his warriors, heaven for hJi^fortivss; tho he 
had Tisnu, as we know, to back him, and tho AirSvana was hk 
(w 3 r'')eiephant, ypt in spite of all this marn'clous strength he was 
beaten by his enemies in battle- Then is not fate rightly lealled) 
onr only hope ? Alas, alas! vain is manly endeavor. And K*: 

4. Fair form has no efiect, mw noble origin, nor good character, 
nor even knowledge, nor seivnoe rendered (to the gods) with 
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however great zeal. The merited fortune, which a man accumu- 
lates thru the penance he has performed, hears fruit for him m 
time, jUst like a tree. 

And furthermore [in the next verse the speaker is Hiranyakagipu, a 
demon slain by Vi§nu] : 

5 ‘ This my breast has bent back the mace-Iike tusks of Indra's 
elephant in battle, and has blunted and ruined the edge of the 
Club-bearer’s [Qiva's] ax, yet now it is rent bj" the claws of the 
Man-lion [Vispu]. T\Tien fate has (at first) not prevailed, even a 
blade of grass, as a rule, will do duty as a war-club.’ And so: 

6. ‘ The banyan tree and the five spirits in it both give and take 
away. Let the dice fall, fair one! That which is to be. will be 

The ascetic askt: “ How was that ? ” And the king replied: 

Emhoxt story: The fatalist king 

In the north-country there was a city named Nandivardhana, m 
which a king named RaJajekhara held sway. He was devoted to the 
service of the gods and brahmans, and was very pious. One time his 
heirs all banded together and made "war on him, and took away his 
kingdom, and drove him and his consort into exile. So this king to- 
gether with his wife and son went into a far country, and came to a 
grove near a certain city. And when the sun set he went and sat 
under a banyan tree, with his wife and son. In this tree there were 
five birds [see our Composite Outline, 14, note 6, page Ixxxvi], And as 
they were talking to one another, one of them said: “ In this city the 
king has died, leaving no offspring. ISTow who shall become king ’ ” 
Another said: “ The kingship shall go to this king who is under the 
banyan tree.” The others said: “So be it.” Now the king heard 
what the birds had said. Then the sun arose, and all people set about 
their various daily tasks. And the king too, when he had performed 
the morning ceremonies, made an offering to the sun and paid homage 
to the sun with this verse. 

7. “ Homage to the youthful Sun, the eye of the world, who 
causes the lotuses to bud; the granter of fortune, the destroyer 
of darkness, the giver of ail desires to his devotees.” 

And as he was then going towards the town, a garland-crowned she- 
elephant, which the ministers had set loose to find a king, saw the king, 
and placed the garland on his neck, and set him on her back, and toiA 
him to the royal palace. So all the ministers assembled and performed 
the (xronation, and Raja^ekhara was establisht as king in the country. 
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One time all his rival kings banded together and came to the citv to 
destroy Rajagekhara. Now at this tinre the king was pkymg at <lice 
with Ms queen And the queen said; “My lord, why do you sit silent? 
The city is invested by hostile kings, and in the morning they are like 
to take the city and us too Tliis is the way the matter appears, bo 
take some active steps.” To this the kmg replied: “ Fair one, \^hy 
evert myself ? If fate is favorable, everything will be done of itself; 
and if fate is unfavorable, of itself it will be lost. Haven't you learneti 
by experience? Fate alone is the ultimate cause of sijcces> or failure; 
there is no other. And it is said, 

8 A snake lay squeezed tight in a box. its senses were numb from 
hunger, and it had lost all hope, when a mouse ate a hole thru the 
bos by night and fell of itself into the snake’s mouth Refresiil 
by the flesh of the mouse, the snake quickly made its way out by 
the same road, and was saved For fate alone is the final cause oi 
success or destruction. And again; 

9, That which is defenseless shall stand if fate defend it: that 
which is well defended shall be destroyed if fate smites it. A help- 
less man turned loose in the forest shall live, while another after 
taking the greatest precautions shall die in his own house. 

He who gave me the kingdom as I stood under the tree has shouldered 
the responsibility.’’ Then this (deity) reflected: “ Behold, this king, 
putting trust in me thus, has left the care of his kingdttm in my hands. 
Now then it will be a great wrong if I do not bestir myself for him.” 
With this in mind the deity assumed a terrible form and overthrew 
all the hostile kings. After this lung Raja^ekkira ruled Ms kingdom 
Without annoyance. 

End of emboxt siorg: The fatalist king 

This story was told by Vikrania. And when the ascetic heard the 
story he was much pleased, and gave the king a Kashmirian Hiiga 
[sign of ^iva's power, used as an object of worship and as an amulel;]. 
saying’ “ O king, this Khshminan linga is like a wiohing-sfone: it 
gives any good tiung you make a wish for. Treat it with great respect.” 
The king, saying “ Very well,” bowed to the ascetic And as he was 
going home, on the way to the city a certain brahman came up to him, 
and recited a blessing. 

10. “May the Mountain-born Mother (girija matl, Parvatlj pro- 
tect you, and the Twelve-eyed one [her son, bkandal; likewise the 
Son-in-law of the Mountain [giri-jarnttS, her eom^ort, 
possessor of [twelve quarter-eyes, that is] three 
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And then he said: “ 0 king, I have undertaken a vow in honor of a 
^iva-hfiga; and 1 have lost the linga on the road, For three days now 
I have fasted. So give me that (^Jiva-linga, that I may break my fast.” 
Hearing this the king gave that brahman his Kashmirian linga, and 
went to his own city. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king; “ O king, if you 
possess such magnanimity and other virtues, then mount upon this 
throne.” Hearing this the king was silent. 

Here tke fourteerdh story 
Methical Eecension of 14 

4’1’heii Kmg Bhoja once again came up to ascend the beautiful throne, a statue saud 
to him as before: “ listen well, 0 king. 

Once m oldeu tune King Yikramaditya reflected in his heart that, if one desaed 
to make himself holy, he ought to go to see the various penance-groves, places of pil- 
grimage, and temples that aie m the woild. So going forth from his city, and travel- 
ing thus about the earth, he came to a certain citj , and stopt outside it for a short 
lime. The king beheld here a charming park, and a shrine dear to PSrvati, and a 
river golden with waterlihes Havmg bathed in the water of this river, and paid 
homage to Parvatl, as he seated himself there, he beheld a noble ascetic And 
this ascetic said to Vikramaditya “ Sir, tell me whence you have come, and what 
your business is.” The king made answer to him* “ I am only a traveler, and the 
busmess that I have undertaken is to journey to all the places of pilgrimage; and my 
name is Vikramaditya ” “ I saw you long ago and knew you, when I arrived once at 
the gates of Ujjaymi Now I should hke to know what you have come here for, and 
why you are alone, 0 king P My mind is at a loss, so put an end to my uncertainty ” 
When the ascetic had said this, the kmg replied to him: *’ I wander about this earth 
with the purpose of beholdmg such very remarkable noble men as you, sir,” When 
the ascetic heard this he replied to the Mug “ Why has your majesty deserted such a 
kingdom as yours and come away here ? If a conspiracy should arise there, what can 
you do, being in this place ’ ‘ Keep a firm hold on your farming, on knowledge, a 
merchant, a wife, wealth, and the business of kingship, as you would on a cobra’s 
head;’ thus it is said in the textbooks of couduct. Therefore beware^ else your fcmg- 
doto will go to destruction, and the ruler himself with it Go straight to Ujjaymf, mj 
lord, do not wanda- about here.” [31] 

Thus urged by him, the king showed his independence of mind and answered* 
” My lord, what your worship says h without doubt in accordance with good policy , 
however, the character of men’s minds differs, according as they believe that, of the 
two means by which desires are obtamed,fate and hunaan exertion, the more important 
det«TOmmg factor upon earth is karma [here = fate], or human exertion. People may 
be dii-ided into three classes, with respect to their hopes for attainment of desires , fatal- 
ists, behevers in human effort, and those who rely on (a combination of) these two 
fectnra The arrogant believe in human effort alone, the truly wise in the powra of 
late, wMle those who oarupy a middle ground strive to obtain their ends by bolh 
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means. Human effort usually meets 'Ruth failure at some point; but fat>' nevfr fails, 
because its scope in the world is limitless. I shall recei%“e what I am deitine-l tit 
obtain by the power of fate and that alone, even as the Hravidiaa king by the grace 
of the five spirits obtained a kingdom without any effort; right here is an example in 
proof of w'hat I say.” Being askt; “ How was that ? ” the king toH Mm the story 
from the beginning. [46] 


Emhoxt story' The fatalist hag 

A certain Dravidian king was driven out of his kingdom by Iud foes, and in 
distress he came with his wife to a banvan-tree in tlie middle of an umnliahitahie 
foT-est. and sat down under it. Five spirits wlio were in this tree were co'e-ideritig a 
certain problem: ” To whom shall he given this kingdom, now that the king diHi Lere- 
jesterday without offspring ' "iMio might be a fit recipient for thi' fortune f " .\s 
they were thus discussing it, one of the spirits then said ” Let it fae given to tins man 
of royal extraction who hes under this tree.” And thev agreed to this as, a favor to him. 
Hearing this pleasing news, the king and his wife were glad. XexI, on the following 
morning, he went to the city md'cated by the spirits, and bathed his bodv there in the 
water of a river m a park near the city, and performed the prescribed ntes and -isd 
obehance to the sun And coming to four cross roads, the king, with wide-open ej es, 
sat down upon a fair broad stone by a statue of Haaumat. Now as the miniateis 
were quarreling with each other to get the kingdom, tins thought '•«?curre<l to thea: 
miads “On whatever man’s neck the she-elephant places the garland, he shall enjoy the 
splendor of royalty, why quarrel about it ? ” Thus taking counsel they all quickly 
deckt out the sbe-elephant and put a garland on her f trunk) and sent her forth with 
benedictions. And she slowly came up, and with the tip of her trunk put tlie garlaind 
on the neck of the king, as he sat on the rock. Then, putting fkmg] Rija-cekhar®, 
and his wife like a diadem [gekliara] on her head, she went, amid great rejoicing of the 
people, to the palace And the auspicious sound of various kinds of uisimmeut&t 
music SUed the air, increast by the loud prayers of the brahmans [73] 

Now when this king named Rajagekhara had been crowned, all the ^as-sai kings 
said to one another angrily “ There is no reason why tins fellDW, whoever he is, shoul i 
come in here and rule over us, he has not yet taken firm root, so this very liay let us 
piuck lum out!” So thinking they began to ravage the country, and soon mi''e3teii !v.a 
city as well Even at that time he sat at his ease, playing dice with Ins wife , an.l alt.-o 
the citizens were terrified and in the direst straits, since the aty was lieSeagueftsl by 
miglitj' powers, he himself made no move to fight. So the queen then spike to EA- 
jacekliara" “^0 king, wliat have you undertaken to do' You a,*r sitting pernntty 
quiet. Your enemies will certainly take your city; therefore lake vigomii'i st-qis to 
raske resistance ” Hearnig the queen’s words the king replied ‘"Ho tmt wcisry, f&‘r 
one; all wuJi be well with you Whether tho«e five spirits .n Jiic imnyrtii-tiw give cr 
take away the kingdom — what is to be surely will he, in regutar courjc, O fair '* 
Hearing his words those five mighty spirits said “Smee we gavt hmi this Msf.feuu 
we must also protect it with energy He who do^ not protect one who rdicv <k han 
for protection, and who does not defend that which he himsidf has given, sfall be tor- 
tured in a frightful hcli; of this there can be ik> doubt.” So they *qj»ike ’silh (Siieh other . 
and in the hearts of the enemy they mstfiled a mighty fear, eiifvndered ny 
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al' tlie distrust one another, and fell to fighting with blows and eonn- 

blowa world. A.iid that King Raja^eMwa took to 

himself O-U abundant mass ol riches, their elephants, houses, and chariots I [99' 

Eni of emhoxt story: The fatalist king 

‘^uch was the storj fold by Viltramaditya. And hearing it the ascetic was much 
1 '"led afld bl^5t the king, and gave a moonstone Imga, which gave any desired wealth, 
to Kmg with hm afifection And taking leave of him, Vikramaditya, 

satisfied spied by a certain brahman. 

« j you liappmess and fortune, I am a pauper desirous of wealth, grant me 
something I may get something to eat, 0 best of living creatures ” To 

the brahman who thus begged for food the kmg gave that moonstone linga, telling 

iuin its 

U is such magnaiumity in you too, Kmg Bhoja, then you are in truth worthy 

to ascend this glorious throne. 

Here ends the fourteenth story 


BWET EBCBNSIO^f OF 14 

Again a statue said- 0 kmg, listen. 

One time- ^ wandered about the earth, he came to a temple of Qiva in a 
certam penanee-groie. He bathed m the holy ford, and viewed the god, and sat down 
in Ins presence' A certain great samt there askt him; “"Who are you?" The 
said “ I Vikrama, upon a journey ’’ Said he '* 0 king, one time I 

•went to h]>vnii and saw you. Why do you wander about aU alone, abandoning 
Idnudoffif Afterwards some rebellion maj'- occur, and then what will you do? 

^truX 

And it IS 

j gieep a firm hold on your farinmg, on knowledge, a merchant, a wife, wealth, 
and the care of a kingdom, as you would on a cobra's head." 

The king s^d- “ equally true that — 

2 KjngshjP' fortune, glory, and happiness are enjoyed as a result of good deeds; 
aud when 1% exhausted. Great Ascetic, (the other things') vanish of thein- 
selves. 

3 God ffdl grant to men food, raiment, and wealth accordmg to their merit and 
their nccordmg to place and possibihties [ power 

The great sa>n* pleased with these words, and gave the king a Kashmirian Iifiga, 
sayn^ “ 0 reverence is paid to this, it will fulfil the desires of your heart " 

After the kng ^^“‘d thus taken leave of him he met a certam brahman on the road, 
who gave htn a blessing; and the king gave him the liaga. 

The statue said. 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity 
Here ends the fourteenth story 


jM-asnc B^cmios of li 

\^Tien Ku'S^buju another time had again made complete preparations for the 
coronatioa-rd® and was ascending the throne, the fourteenth statue said “ 0 king, 
he who has lAe Vikramaditya's mounts this throne " And when the 

km« askt “ 0* B“*g“aruuiity ? ” the statue said: ‘‘ O king, in the 
woTcb of the 
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1 A distinguiisht saint, in a foreign land, hearing the tak nt a great kjiigdi.m 
given bv five spirits, ivas pleased, and gaie the noble Ahiirajna a Tiish-gra-’tmg 
gem; but he gave it away to a beggar 

In Avantl-citv, the noble King YikraiDa One time the king out of curiosity irit 
into a far country. As he traveled about, in a certajii cit^i , m a temple m a grtr, e mit- 
ssdc tae town, he met a certam saint and made obeisance to him And he ^aid* “ \hk- 
ramatutya, whence have you come ’ ” Hearing this tne king was anww), and ,sajd. 

" How is it that you recognize me ? ” And he replied “ Ors'^e I went to .li’antf, aud 
at that ume I saw you there But how is it that vou abandon I'&ur ksKgdom and 
wander in other countries ^ "Wlio knovis what is happening tie re * F»<r. 

2 Kingship is absorbed by the burden of cares; kmgship bourid up witu 
enmites, kmgship is a place of insecuritj', so it is ahvajs (ju^f [ niatle up of 
trouble ” 

Then the king said: “ Ascetic, 

3. If resistance could be (successfully) ofiered to things whiCh are Ihiuhq to take 
place, then Xala, Rama, and Yudhisthira would not have been atilEtied wit a 
misfortunes 

4. (Because fate so ordams,) even the r^tless ocean is restrained, and its imsht'' 
rocks are worn away by the surges Does not the outcome-of-fatc tdivva-pari- 
namo) have its joys and sorrows determined by (the deeds of i other birtlis'' 

Therefore why should I worry over my kingdom ? Hear how m former limes a kiiist- 
dom which a certain king had lost was given to him again by five spirits,” 

Embowt stnry ■ The faialisi king 

In olden tune, in Padminlkhapda city, there was a king Jaja^khara, And he? 
kinsfolk banded together and drove him out of his kingdom -Vs he was waiidmng on 
foot in foreign regions with his chief C|ueen, on the way he stopt by night umlcr a tree 
near a certain city. At that time there were five spirits in this tree, who were con- 
versing with each other thus “ The kmg of this city will liie early tomorrow. Now 
to whom mil this kingdom go ’ ” And one of them said* “It is g,ven to him wh.ns 
fcicepmg underneath this tree ” These words were heard by the king under the tree. 
Then on the morrow the king went to that town, and at this tune the king of bhe 
place died leaving no son Hereupon tiie dead king's ministers Consecrated the fi-e 
‘ instruments of fate ’ [see JAOS SS.15S ff.j, and thru their instrumtatality the kviig- 
ship was given to him with great pomp After this he reigned tuere withouT Iribul^- 
tions. But one time his neighbor-kings all banded together and besieged him savnn,^: 
"’^lio knows who this fellow is ? ” At this time the king *,21 at play with the r hief 
queen, and gave no thought to Lis kingdom. So the cnief queen said. “ Sire, \ou is L 
lose this kingdom thru the coming of the hostile hordes, so take some pnw sutma.” 
The king said “ My dear, fear not; you just let the dic*e fall. For: 

5. The banvan tree and the five spirits in it both give and take away. Inf ih« 
dice fall, fair one! What is to be, will be,’ 

Hearing this the five spirits began to concern themselves, refiectmg tkit it was they 
that had given him the kingdom. So fay their power the foemec were Lfught ami 
vauquisht by an array of elephants and horses and men pajnted m pieturt’S. H.’ vi!,g 
t^ain given the sovereignty to him, they went to their own piace. Seeing thif: the 
queen was amazed, and said; ” My lord, how is it that a fight is carried on here by 
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pamted figures ? ” Then those five spirits appeared before her, and said- "Lady, 
once m bygone times five fish "were carried by a certain compassionate potter m the 
hot season out of a dried-up pond and set free m one that was full of water We were 
those five fish, and in the course of time we have become five spirits, and the bdng 
who was the potter has become this king. On account of this deed of kindness from a 
former birth, we have given him the kingdom, and have even now defended it for him ” 
Then the spirits departed. 

End, oj emboxt story: The fatahst king 

Hearing this tale the saint was pleased, and gave the noble Vikrama a certain 
wishing-stone. The kmg took it, and as he was going on his way, he was askt for a 
gift by a certain poor man And fearing to refuse a request, the noble Vikrama com- 
passionately gave Mm the gem 

Therefore, O kiag, if such magnanimity is found m you, then mount upon this 
throne 

Here ends the fourteerdk story m the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


IS. Story of the Fifteenth Statuette 
, The heavenly n 3 rmph and the kettle of boiling oil 
SotTTHEEjr Recension of 15 

When the king was again mounting the throne, another statue said' 
“ 0 king, whatsoever king is like Vikratiia, he and no other is worthy 
to mount upon this throne.” The king said: “ 0 statue, tell me a 
tale of his magnanimity.” And she said* “ Hear, 0 king. 

W^l^le Vikrama was king, his house-priest was Vasumitra, And he 
was very handsome, and skilled in all the arts, and very dear to the 
king; also he was a benefactor of others and beloved of all people, and 
blest with great riches. One time he reflected. “ Except by bathing 
in the Ganges, there is no other way of destroying the store of evil 
deeds a man has laid up. And it is said. 

1. There is no greater purification than bathing m a sacred place 
of pilgrimage When a man cannot obtain success by asceticism, 
celibacy, sacrifices, nor generosity, let him go to the Ganges and 
worship her. 

2. Those weE-disciplhied men who bathe in the bright waters of 
the Gaiig«& obtain fortune sndh as does not result even from a 
hundred sacrificial performances. 

3. As the sun when it roses dispels blinding darkness, even such is 
the effulgence of one who has bathed in the Gang^-water, and so 
has rid himself of sins. 
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4. All evil is destroyed merely by the water of the Ganges, as 
surely as a heap of cotton is straightway destroyed when it is 
thrown into the fire. 

5. Whoever drinks the water of the Ganges, warmed by the rays 
of the sun, drinking it mixt with the (five) products of the cow and 
in the manner prescribed by the rules, is releast from sin. 

6. One who purifies his body by a thousand moon-fasts, and one 
who merely drinks the water of the Ganges, — there shall be no 
difference between these two. 

7. There is no-refuge like the Ganges for all creatures who .seek a 
refuge because their hearts are opprest with sorrow. 

8. homage is paid to the Ganges she saves many desperale 
wretches who are overwhelmed with great sins and are bound for 
a fearful heii. 

9. If a man beholds, drinks, and bathes in the water of the Ganges, 
she saves entirely the seven preceding and the seven Mowing 
generations of his family — aye, and generations beyond them! 

10. A man is purified a hundred, yes a thousand fold by the merit 
gained from seeing, touching, and meditatmg on the Ganges, and 
from repeating the name of Ganges. 

11. Those who, when they can, do not behold the Ganges, the 
purger from sin, are like people born blind in. this world— just 
beasts and cattle 

Thus reflecting he went to Benares, and saw and did homage to 
VigveQvara [^iva]; and then at Prayaga [AUahabad] he performed an 
ablution in the month Magha, and also made a (jraddlia {oblation to an- 
cestors] at (the holy city of) Gaya. After w^hicli he turned Ms face 
towards his own city. On the road he came to a certain town, in which 
a divine nymph, tormented by a curse, ruled the kingdom^; and she had 
no consort. Here was a great temple of Lakimi and Narayana [her 
consort, Vigpu]. And a wedding-pavilion had been erected there; and 
at the door of the divine temple oil was boiling in a great copper kettle. 
And men were stationed there to say to all people coming from lore%m 
countries; “ If any hero will throw himself into this boiling o3, tftB 
heavenlv nymph named Manmathasamjiviui T Love-exdter 
the garland upon his neck [that is, choose him for her consort!.’ _ mv- 
mg seen aU this Vasumitra returned to his own city He visited ail 
his kinsmen, and all rejoist greatly over his safe amvd, to the mo^ 
row he went to the palace and saw the king, and, giving him some 
the water of the Ganges and the favor of Visve^vara. he s^^ted himself. 
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Hereupon the king askt Mm: “ Vasumitra, did you make the journev 
in comfort and health to the sacred watering-places ? ” And he re- 
plied “ ily lord, by your grace T journeyed to the watering-places 
and returned in comfort and health ” The king said. ‘AYhat strange 
things did you see there abroad ? ” And Vasumitra told him the 
story of the divine nymph and the boiling oil. 

And the king too went with him to that place and bathed there, and 
having made obeisance to Lakstni and Narayana threw himself into 
the boiling oil. The people there made loud outcries of grief. The 
king’s body became like a lump of flesh. Hearing of this Manmatha- 
samjlvini brought nectar and sprinkled it on the lump of flesh, and the 
king became a young man of god-Iifce beauty. But when Manmatha- 
samjiviiii was putting the garland on the neck of the king, he said 
to her: “ Manmathasariijii'ini, if you are now mine, then hear mv 
words.” She replied: My lord, declare your wish; I will obey yoa 
in every respect ” The king replied: “ If you will do as I say, then 
choose that house-priest of mine for your consort.” She said. ‘‘So 
be it,” and put the garland on the neck of the house-priest. And 
when the king had performed their marriage and consecrated Vasn- 
mitra in that kingdom, he went to his own city. 

Having told this tale the statue said to the king; “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimiiy and heroism, are found in you, then mount upon this 
throne.” 

Here ends ihefifteonih story 
Meteical Beceksion of 15 

"Whefl King BJioJa once again came up to the throne desiring to mount it, a statue 
stopt him with charming words: If such eonrage, heroism, and magnanimity are 
found in your majesty also, then this throne may be mounted bj" you. Hear now* of 
his great magnanimity. King Bhoia. ^5] 

liing hOtramaditya had a house-priest named Sugruta, who was rich, learned, 
ekjquent, of fair fame, and dear to the king. With the king’s permission he set out 
for Benares. And after bathing in the Hng of holy watering-places, Prayaga [Alla- 
habad] by narf-e, while the sun was in Capricorn he arrived at the city* of Benares 

ansi bathed m the water of tlie Ganges. And having sprinkled all his members with 
white aiihes, he visiled \i(;veffvar3 [Cual, and with ancient stanzas praised Bharga, 
who removes the Lermrs of eidstence, even Bhava, the consort of Bhavfin.1: “ As ymi 
are Hara [ Taker , then take away our sms: as you are ^ainhara [‘Quieter’], then 
quiet our grief; a.s you are Bhava [‘Be-er’]. then be for our prosperity; as you are 
Giva { Favorable J, then work favors for ms." “ The zealous hands of your devotees, 
who imw wash with cowdung dissolved in water your firm-fixt habitation [Qiv&’f 
shrines are covered witli this solution as an act of devotion], aball be washt wth 
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essence of musk, and shall rest on the breasts of beautiful women, ’slien tbei- rmctre 
hale become princes in the city of the gods " [21] 

In such daily occupations he past three months And then at Gava lit* propitiated 
the fathers [manes] and the gods in the prescribed fashion And as lie nas return ng 
home again, he came to a eitr, the home of plentiful rehgious merit, 'nluch uas ruled 
be a certain lovely woman and contained no men. Here stood a great ‘ihrine of 
and Narii; ana, at the door of winch was a fire, and on it a kettle of boiling ml And a 
beautiful wedding-pavdion was budt there, with a je.veled porch [if-dika, -eat or 
altar *1, being provided with all the fwedduig-)paraphernalta. it shone all lie time 
wth hohdav splendor Whoever throws himself mto this kettle fu!l of m! sliall 
^la^e control of this kingdom and of Kandarpajlr ana. [synonvm of Manmathasarn- 
jAinl], ” hearing this promise there, and having seen the strange sighi, ret'frned 
again to GjjayinI and went to see Vikramaditya Pleased at seeing liis hoiise-prii.st, 
and having paid kun suitable honors, the king askt him about Ins adventur*'s m the 
various countries. And he told him what he had seen and heard, ilearing this the 
long quickly went to that city along with lus house-priest And going to the t' mple 
of Laksml and Nirayana there, he threw himself into the kettle which contJntd the 
oii boiling over the fire. Then Kandarpajivana, the blameless maiden, c ame and by 
her magic restored to life the kmg, tlie life of all the world’s creatures. 0 most noble 
hero, this vast kingdom is yours; all that I have belongs to you; employ me. vour 
maidservant, m whatever you wish done ’ Much pleased by her words, he said to the 
bewitchmg woman “ If you are subject to my wull, then choose this brahman (for 
j our husband) ’’ So at the command of the king, fearing to belie her promise, the 
damsel chose him as lord of herself and her kmgdom. 

If such courage, manliness, and magnanimity were found in anyone, that man, 0 
kmg, srould be able to mount this throne 

Here ends the fifteenth dory 


Bhief Recbk&ion of 15 

Again a statue said O king, listen. 

The son of the king's house-priest, Vasumitra by name, went on a pilgrimage to Uoiy 
fords, and returning again met the king, who askt him about what had happened 
He said • ‘‘ 0 king, in a certain city there is a divine nymph, Mamaat’.asaiSi- 
tormented by a curse. A pamhon is there, and arrangements are m progress 
to agitate the souls of great heroes Some vessels of oil are heatmg there, and who- 
ever throws himself mto one of them, him she will make her consort: that man 
she will crown king there And whoever becomes her husband, fiis life shall be 
blessed,'” Hearing this he went thither with Vasumitra out of mir c.sitv, and saw ali 
that was done there Thereupon the king sprang into a jar of oil, and ins body became 
a mere lump of flesh. Then Manmathasaiiijl'vin! sprinUed him with rscctar, aed lie 
became again endow ed with his eight members, sound and wui! She said My body 
and kingdom are at your disposal. Tt’hatcver you command I viai! do it.” Tin; king 
said' Choose Vasumitra for your lord.” And she agreed, and ’'tasumitr^becaaii'kjrg 

The king returned to his city. 

The statue said O kmg, let him mount this throne who has suck taagnanimiiy 

Here ends the fifteenth dory 
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jAi>'isrrc Secession of 15 

Whea Kmg Biioja agaia on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronatioa-iite and was ascending the throne, the fifteenth statue said; “ 0 king, 
he who has magnanimitj' like Vikramaditya's asi ends this throne.” And when the 
fong askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity .!* ” the statue said . “ 0 king, 

In Avaatt-cltj', the noble Kmg Vikrania His friend, named Sumitra IVow be 
was extremely handsome and skilled m all the arts. One time he w'ent mto a far 
country to visit various places of pilgrimage. As he journeyed about, he came in 
due course to Cakravatara-tirtha, where he paid honors with complete ceremony to 
the noble Yugadideva [the mythical First Jina], whose power is celebrated in. the fifth 
book of the Bhagavatpurapa, and whose majestic feet are gilded by clusters of coral- 
tree blossoms from the low-bowing crests of all the gods, the demons, and the leaders 
of the human multitudes; and he praised him, thus: 

1, “ Albeit words laden with sweetness do not indeed resound from my lips, not 
am I able to utter expressions of novel mode, charming with intricate locutions; 
yet if even by the semblance of a hymn of praise I bring Thy Godhead into my 
heart for a moment, then by that alone my soul will surely attain punty. 

2. Thou art formless, Cambhu [regularly a name of how can (ntaal) 

homage be paid to Thee f Thou art outside of the range of words; ho^ caast 
Thou be verbally praised ? Thou art unattainable by those who turn to Thee 
[in contemplatiouj, how canst Thou be an object of meditation ? So that in all 
the three worlds I know of no way of worshiping Thee. 

3- All, whoever seeks Thee in images of clay and stone and the like is not far 
from the abundance of fortune of the King of the Gods [indraj ; but for those 
who worship Thy true, natural form, untoucht by change, we know not what 
can be the manner of their reward, nor its duration 

4. Those who see tifiat Thou art One in nature even in all Thy various modes, 
that Thou art imperishable, because [Thy forms are] miiumerable, and uncreated, 
and who have therefore abandoned everj* distinction that involves differences 
(in conception of Thy forms), they have found out what Thou really art, full 
steadfastly I believe.” 

Having offered this praise, he went on and came to a city, where in a very charm- 
ing temple-court he saw a fiercely blasang kettle of oil. When he askt the people, 
they said' " In this city a divine nymph named Jladanasanijivini [synoujvn of Man- 
nmthsfiaiHjivmi] holds sway. She has made the promise that if any man offers him- 
self itt this kettle, he shall be her husband Hearing this, and infatuated by the 
beauty of tlie nymph, Sumitra went to his own city and told this affair to the kmg. 
When the kiug heard it his heart was iilied with curio3it3% and he went to that place 
with Suiaitra. And see’iag how things were there, and perceavmg his friend’s passion for 
her, lie jumpt into that kettle. Then the people cried out with cries of distress. Upon 
this Aladsuasaihjlvial came and sprinkled the king’s body, wltich had become a mere 
lump of fiesh, wiffi a stream of nectar, and the king was restored to even greater beauty 
and handsomeness And the goddess said “ O king, this thing was undertaken to 
tuakc trial of the heroie men f raan-ineamatioas ’] who are the support of the earth. 
I am satisfied with your courage, nobihty, and other virtues. For: 

§. These men who have come to honorable position are verily modeJ mean 
You common folk must erort matchless energy irt ridding yourselves of sin; but 
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tias [sm] is not tlie province of saints, nor is it natural (to them}. TTfloevcr 
eviubits virtues is deserving of respect, honor such meal 

6. Sandalwood is very highly thought of by men, even when it is banisht 

its native land, then taken to a distance by the sea^s dood^ deposited iti a forest 
on the shore, taken by hundreds of foresters, then cut up, suld, weighed, and then 
pulvemed on a rough piece of stone. Truly, who is not honored foi his excel- 
lent qualities, even in misfortune ? 

You are a benefactor of ail people, therefore in you the Exalted Earth is mw in 
session of a jewel of a man. Do me the favor to take this Jdagcom.” But permiaug 
that the king was not inclined to take the kingdom, she said again- 0 king, y*>u m 
truly blessed For. 

7. The three worlds are entirelj conquered by that steadfast man whoAi heart 
is not pierst by the dart-like sidelong glances of lovely woman, nor burned hy thc 
heat of the fire of anger, nor dragged hither and yon by the snares of the desires. 
whose objects ace so many.” 

Then the noble Vikrama, skilled m understanding the expressions of others, taused 
that kingdom to be given to Sumitra 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Sara ends' tke fifteenth story m ihe Thirty-ino Tales of the Throne 


16. Story of the Sixteenth Statuette 
The spring festival and the brahmaa’s daughter 
SOUTKEKN RECEJffStON OF 16 

When the king was again ascending the throne, another statue said: 

0 king, if you have the magnanimity and other virtues of Vikrama, 
the« mount upon this throne " The Mag said: “ 0 statue, tell me a 
tele of his magnanimity.” And she said; “ Hear, 0 king. 

One time King Vikramarka went forth to conqner all the quarters 
of the earth. And journeying to the east, south, west, and north, to 
all the cardinal and intermediate points of the compass, lie made all 
the kings in these regions subject to his sway, ami took all the store 
of elephants, horses, and other treasures of great riches which they had 
accumulated; and leaving them seated each in his own country be 
returned to his own city. And as he was entering the city a 
sayer said: “ Sire, for four days there will be no auspieious mosn&t 
for entering the city.” Hearing his words the king stopt out^e the 
town. In a pJeastire-grove he caused tents to be erected, and started 
to spend the four days there. At this time the kmg of the seasons, 
the ^ring, had arrived. In this spring season: 
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1 The bakula flowers put forth buds suddenly, attracting dense 
swarms of bees from every quarter; and they are said to be like 
divine n 3 -mph& with long lovely eyes, holding drafts (of sweetness) 
for people (to drink). And also- 

2. The pleasantly buzzing humming-bees hug closely [ = devoto 
themselves to] the delight of the intoxication won from the 
languid juice of the mango trees; and continually there persists a 
gentle breeze, capable of stealing the perfume from the lovely 
[‘lotus-’] faces of charming women. 

Seeing all this sportiveness of the sprmg-tirae, the minister Sumantra 
came into the king’s presence and said; “ O king, the king of seasons, 
the spring, has arrived; let a festival in honor of Spring be held today 
If jmu pay honor to Sprmg, aU the Seasons will be made well-disposed 
to you, and prosperity will come to all people, and there will be an end 
of the misery of everjmne.” ItTien the king heard his words he agreed, 
and ordered that same minister to provide all the necessary prepara- 
tions for the rites in honor of Spring. So the minister caused to be 
erected a very beautiful assembly-pavilion, and summoned brahmans 
skilled in Vedas and lawbooks, dancers acquainted with song and 
music and dancing, and charming women. And the wretched, blind, deaf, 
lame, deformed, and all the other beggars, came without being sum- 
moned And in that assembly-pavilion a throne was set up, studded 
with all the nine gems, and upon the throne were placed two statues 
of Laksmi and Narayana [Visnu]. To pay honor to the nUages all 
manner of sweet perfumed substances were brought together, such 
as saffron, camphor, musk, sandalwood, and aloes- wood; and flowei^ 
were gathered, such as jasmine, mango, navamallika and kunda [kinds 
of jasmine], day-lotuscs, madana-flowers, marjoram [^], campa, and 
ketaki. When all things needful were thus duly made ready, the king 
himself had the sixteen-fold service performed to Narayana, and pre- 
sented the brahmans and other people trained in the various arts with 
garments and other gifts. After this the singers, having composed a 
song of praise in the “ spring ” mode, sang to Spring. And the king, 
when he had given them betel and dismist them, gave satisfaction to 
the rest, the lame, the blind, and so on, with gifts of gold. At this 
moment a certain brahman came into the king's presence, holding a 
little girl by the hand. And first he spoke this blessing' 

3, “ Maj’ blessings be granted you by the face of Ambika [Par- 
vatl], who was adorned with a wrist-band of snakes at her mar- 
riage with the Club-hearer [^iva]; her face, that straightway 
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bends down with mightily confused glance in shame at the half- 
spoken words ‘ Homage to Qiva ’ ” 

And then be said: “O king, I have a petition.” The king said- '‘Declare 
it ” And the brahman said- “I am a dweller m the city of Xandivar- 
dhana. Sons — eight of them — were born to me, but no daughter. 
So I with my -wife made this vow before the Mother of the World ’ O 
Mother, if a daughter is born to me, I will name her for you, and further- 
more I will give her weight in gold and the girl herself to some 
learned suitor.’ No-w the present time is the very time for her marriage; 
Jupiter is m the eleventh astrological mansion; and the time for iloing 
it will not recur in the coming year. So, knowing that there was 
no one on earth except A'lkrama who would give her weight in gold. I 
have come into your presence ” The king replied- “ Brahman, you 
have done well. Take as much money as you need ” And he called 
his treasurer and said: “ Dravj^adatta, give this brahman the weight 
of this girl m gold, and apart from this eight crores of gold m addition 
for the ‘ series of eight ’ [see our Composite Outline, 16, note 6; page 
Iw^v-iii], ’ So at his command Dravyadatta gave the brahman that 
amount of gold. And the brahman was greatly delighted and went 
with his daughter to his own city. And the kmg in an auspicious 
moment entered the city. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king. “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne ” And the 
king was silent. 

Here end', the suctemth story 
Metrical Recension op 16 

Wbeii the king once again came forward to ascend the tbrone. the statue checkt tus 
effort and said “ You must listen to these adventures of King Vikramsidit j a, ipkhicii 
remove evil from such noble men as your majesty 

In olden time Vikramaditya ralorously engaged in making his rwuls the lovers of 
the fair women m Indra's heavenly city [that is. in killmg them]. Haiiaag oi-erwhelrntd 
die three worlds with his glory and the kings thereof with his valor, he returned to 
his city in the spring, to pay honors to Spring. “ Great king, you should pay honor 
joj fully to this excellent time, the Spring, the kmg of the glorious and virtuous stsasons , 
if honor is paid to him, then Mahe^vara [^iva], who is of the essence ol 1 lasc, will be* 
propitiated.” Thus advised by a minister, the king was pleased, and said: ** Then 
tomorrow I will perform this worship ; let all be prepared ” The exedietit ailnister 
arranged for all, m accordance with the king's command He caused a psvilion to be 
deekt out with cloth, festooned arches, and blossoms, and he hmi sd; up in the middle 
of it a great jeweled throne, adorned with jeweled columns, and rich m a tu'’ght tloth 
canopj'. Early nest morning he told the king: Sire, all has been made reotly , 
do what is fitting.” Hearmg this the pure-hearted long entered thepaiilKBi. TIicTe 
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the righteous prince paid honors to Uma [Parvati] and Mahegvara [Qiva], as -well as to 
Laksmf and Narayana (Visijit], to Spring, and to Love and Enjoyment [Rati, consort 
of the Love-god], with (perfumes such as) camphor, sandalwood, musk, orpimeat, aloes- 
wood, and saffron, with knruvinda and kurabaka [fragrant grasses], and with jasmme, 
acoka, and campaka Sowers. And having honored the brahmans in proportion to their 
spiritual powers, the kmg caused the singers to sing in the ‘ spring ’ mode [raga]. [26] 

At tins time a very aged man, leaning upon a staff, came mto the king’s assembly, 
holding by the hand a girl, his compamon- The glorious king then gave entertainment 
to the eseellent brahman, and caused him to sit down, and spoke kmd words to him 
“ IMience have you come, 0 brahman ? Tell me what your errand is ” Thusasldby 
the king the old man said to him. “ Great kmg, listen attentively, and I will tell jou 
all I dwell in a certain brahmanical village m the land of Avanti And for a long 
time I was greatly distrest because no offsprmg was born to me. To gain a child I 
worsbipt with ascetic practices Qamkara [Qiva], who gives content [gamkara] to his 
devotees. By the favor of the Great Lord I obtained this daughter, but when she 
arrived at the time of bfe when it is fitting to give her in marriage, on account of my 
poverty I was much concerned, and my wife as well Then m the middle of the night 
the Lord, who is tender to his devotees, said to me m a vision; “ 0 brahman, put 
away your grief, go to King Vikramaditya, that noble man will give you as great a 
store of riches as you desire ” Thus speakmg the god disappeared, and in the morning 
I arose and in great joy told my wife about this dream. And now I have come with 
my daughter here to your majesty Fortune be with you, great kmg; know that I 
am a brahman asldng a gift. Give me the suitable money for the ‘ eight-series ’ [see 
my Composite Outlme, 16, note 6, page kxxvm], that I may get my daughter 
married.’' Heanng this the kmg gave that brahman a jeweled ornament and eight 
crores of gold. 

If you also, 0 king, are able to give so much to a petitioner presenting a request, 
then mount this throne. 

ITere ends the sixteenth story 


Brief Ebcension of 16 

Again a statue said; 0 kmg, listen. 

Thinking “ If homage is paid to Spring, then (my kingdom) will be free from ob- 
stacles,” for this purpose the king caused all things to be made ready for pajdng homage 
to Spring. The brahmans learned m the Vedas and the gastras, bards acquainted with 
genealogies, and dramatic masters who were bodily manifestations [’] of the science of 
song, dl were summoned. He had a charming assembly-pavilion erected, a jewel- 
studded throne was duly adorned, and when they had set up images of the Seven 
Mothers, and of the gods, Mahegvara aud the rest, homage was paid to them 
with many flowras. Aad a gift was offered, saying; “ Let Mabegvara be pleased with 
this.” All people were made happy, and the aflSicted disappeared. At this time a 
certain brahman gave (the king) a blessing, and eight crores were given to him. 

The statue said: O ting, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 


Eere ends the sixteenth story 



The spring festival and the brahman’s daughter M9 

Jaiotbtic Recensiok- of 16 

■Wien King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparation* for 
tie coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the sixteenth statue said- “ 0 long, 
he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts this throne ” And when the 
king askt “ Of what sort was that magnammity ’ ” the statue said; ‘‘ O king, 

In Avanti-city, the noble King Vikrama. One time he took his armj of four di\-i- 
s*ons, and undertook to conquer the four quarters of the earth, and reduced bentath 
his sway the whole number of kings, so that he was waited upon daily by dependents 
bringing offerings of quantities of all the choicest riches of the entire tartti-circle. 
Once, as the king was seated in his assembly, the man charged nith the care [avaaa] 
of the king’s pleasure-park spoke this manly word “ Sire, the noble King Spring, 
the king of ail the seasons, has taken possession of your park ” IMit-n the kmg heard 
this he went straightway with bis attendants into that park. And having cnjovi^ 
various sorts of play m each grove, at noonday he entered a banana-grove in which 
many bananas were broken off [?]. There he took his seat within a pavilion dec orateii 
m all splendor, upon a golden throne, and enjoyed for a time conversation with learned 
men, giving attention to the mysteries of a multitude of arts, which were exhibited in 
eager rivalry, each m turn, by thirty-six royal prmees, each seated la his proper place. 
At this time a preacher, at the command of the king, began to preach m clear language, 
in order to prevent too great pleasure in the unprofitable round of existence. 0 king, 

1 'What is the use of kingship, w^ealth, stores of gram, fair ornaments for the 
body, learning, great strength of arm, and eloquence of words, very noble birth, 
an illustrious family hue, or radiant masses of virtues, if the soul is not freed 
from this very deep dungeon-house of the round of existence P ” 

Hearing this the kmg said: “ Preacher, speak further ” And he said: 

2 “ Difficult is the way of existence, unfixt is (the hour of) death, hard to avoid 
are diseases; hard to reach is the land of (pious) actions [?], and no band is held 
oat to those who are falling. One who wishes the transcendent bliss of salvation 
must constantly reflect on this, by day and night, in his mind, with clear under- 
standing, and must fix his thoughts on religion assuredly ” 

The kmg said' “ Say something more.” And he said. 

3 “ The objects of sensual pleasure must necessarily pass from us, even fho they 
abide with us a long time; what difference is there in the (manner of: separation 
from them, that people do not give them up of their own accord ? E they go of 
their own will, they cause endless grief to the heart, but if one pves them up 
of Ms own accord, it produces the infinite joy of peace ” 

Hearing this the king, astonisht at heart, reflected: “ Ah, how true it is, wkidi 
ihe preacher says ' For ■ 

4 Those very facts, the knowledge of which releases a man from taking deHght 
in existence here, may also bmd him fast unto it. Knowing that Efe is as tm- 
certam as a wave of water, he lives in pleasures, because fortune is as trsas^tary 
as a dream, he fixes his appetite on constant enjoyment; because youth b 
parable to a mass of clouds, he passionately embraces women 

5. Abandon this wearisome dense tMcket of the objects of eeaae Fusd yoar 
refuge in that better way, which m a moment is able to i»oda«: relief from sS 
suffering. Seek your own union with the Soul, and give up yesnr own !se|ffirate) 
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coufsej as nnstatjle as tlie waves; do not agam devote yourself to the transito’-v 
pleas ares of existence, but become calm now, 0 heart' 

Then be gsve the preahher a reward. 

6, Eight crores of gold, and sixteen royal grants, the noble Kmg yikraiaa, m 
ks gracioui pleasure, gave to the preacher 
Therefore, O img, if such rnagnaramity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the sixteenih story in the Thi/iy-tw Tales of the Throne 


17. Story of the Seventeenth Statuette 
Vikrama offers himself for his rival’s benefit 
SoTTHEBt? Recension of 17 

When the hing again was ascending the throne, another statue said. 
“ 0 king, only he who has the magnanimity and other virtues of Vik- 
rama may mount this throne.” The king said “ 0 statue, tell me a 
tale of bis magnanimity,” And she said: “ Hear, 0 king. 

There was no one possest of such magnanimity and other virtues 
as Vikrama, By reason of this magnanimity his fame was spread 
abroad thruout the three worlds. All petitioners praised only this Mug 
Moreover, the blessings of petitioners are sweet in the ears of generous 
men, rather than of heroic men. And it is said: 

1. The blessings of petitioners (returned for riches granted) are 
the source of pleasure to generous men, while heroic men are 
rather pleased by the thunder of the war-drum. 

Furthermore, heroism, wisdom, religious activities, and such virtues 
may be the common property of all. but not the virtue of generosity. 
And it is said' 

2. AH animals can fight, and parrots and miuas can talk; the 
true hero and the true scholar is he who gives aims. And again: 

3. Some are heroes by nature, others are heroes out of compas- 
sion; all these are not worth the sixteenth part of a hero in gen- 
erosity. 

4 Liberality is the only virtue worthy of praise; what is the 
use of the whole mass of other virtues 't For it is because of liber- 
ality that even beasts, stones, and trees are honored. 

S. The virtue of hberahty I rate above a hundred (other) virtues; 
if learning adorns him [the liberal man), what can I say (to praise 
him enough) ^ Kow as for heroism, if that (too) be found in him — 
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homage to lum ! But when all three are foimd, and no conceit to 

boot, a wonder of wonders is that! 

These fotir qualities [namely, liberality, learning, heroism, and lack of 
conceit] were found in tins Vikramarka. One time in another for, a 
hostile] land a certain paneg;^’rist recited a hjTun of praise of Vitrama 
before another king. Hearing this hymn of praise that king became 
jealous, and said to the panegyrist: “0 bard, why is it that all the 
pauegyriafe praise only 'l^ikraraarka? Is there then no other king than 
he?” The bard said: “O king, there is no king in the three worlds 
like him for generosity, service of others, courage, and heroism. To do 
a service for others he grudges not even his own body.” Hearing these 
words this king determined that he too would engage in the sendee of 
others. And calling an ascetic he said’ "O ascetic, is there any wav of 
providing ever new wealth each day, for the purpose of serving others.' " 
And the ascetic said: “O ting, there is no way.” The king said; “If 
there is any way tell it to me, and I will carry it out.” The ascetic said: 
“Well, on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month perfom 
homage to the hand of the sixty-four witches [vogini], and after cele- 
brating the preiiminary rites before them with a hymn, make the ten- 
fold offering. And at the end of the offering, by way of complete-obla- 
tion, sacrifice your own body itself in the fire Then the band of witches 
will be propitiated, and will give you whatever you ask.” Hearing this 
the king carried out the instructions in full, and at the time for the com- 
plete-oblation threw his own body into the fire. And the band of 
witches was propitiated, and gave the king a new boily, and jsaki; “0 
king, choose a wish.” The king said' “0 mothers, if you are propiti- 
ated, cause the seven great jars which are in my house to be fihed with 
gold every day . ' ’ And the}' said : ‘Tf for the space of three months you 
wiU sacrifice your own body thus in the fire every day, we i^ill do as you 
ask ” The king said; “So be it,” and continued to offer his body in the 
fire every day. 

One time King VikramSrka heard a report of this: and going to the 
place, at the time of the complete-oblation he tlxrew himself into the 
fire. And the witches said to one another: “Today the human fiesh is 
much sweeter than usual, and the man’s heart is very sound and good.” 
And when they had brought him to life again they said: “ Great 
hero, -who are you ? What purpose have you in sacrificing your body ?” 
He replied; “I have offered my body in the fire in order to serve 
others” The witches said: “Then we are satisfied with you; cJioosea 
Wish.” The king answered. “ K your ladyships are satined with me. 
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let this kiug here be releast from the great pain which he suffers by 
reason of Iiis daily death, and let his seven great jars be filled with 
gold,*' The vatches consented, sajdng “We will do so/’ So thev 
saved that king from death, and filled ins jars with gold And King 
Tikiama returned to his o%vn city. 

Having told this story the statue said to Hing Bhoja*. “ O king, d 
such readiness to serve others is found m you, then mount upon this 
throne/' 

Here ends the aevenieenih storj/ 
llETBIcCiL EeCENSIOX OF 17 

Then, desiring to hear the words of another statue, the hng approacht, raaVmg ^ 
feint of ascending the throne. And she, seeing inn, and knowing his purpose in comiag 
up, .said to the king, with the beauty of her cheeks heightened by a smile- “ O king, 
listen to a tale of 'King Vikramaditya, in which is described his magnanimity, famous 
for heroic benevolence. 

Prom King TzkramSditya’a generoSxly came renown that filled this universe, saac- 
tifyhig all. What is the need of my naming all the (other) virtues and faults*-' By this 
one lest alone a good or an evil man is known in the world, “All beasts can fight, par- 
rots and miras can talk, the true hero and the true scholar is the man who has the 
facultj- of generosity.” fl2] 

Hearing thus from the tips of a bard the fame of King Tikramaditya, not easy for 
others to attain, the king oi a hostile country said- “Tell me, biw-d, why is it that 
everyone keeps praising only King Ytkramadilya?’' Thus askt the man rephedt 
“There is no other king hke huu on eartli, who so fearlessly cares for the interests of 
others, and constaatlv- fulfils the desires of petitioners with such heroic energj- *' 
Hearing these words spoken by the bard, the king further presented him with money, 
gsmieats, and other gifts, as much as he desired. And after this he refiected • " If I 
do not conduct myself so as constantly to serve others, to what purpose w’as I bom?” 
Thus making up his mmd, he sent a respectful summons to a certain saint, and when he 
had given him entertsinmcfit askt him with regard to his heart’s desue. ‘'Exalted sir, 
how can I become greater than Vikramaditya^ We hear that he always gives gifts 
greater than what is desir&i of him.” Hearing his wish the saint said: “Worship the 
band of witches in the prescribed method Offer a hundred thousand oblations of 
melted butter [ajya], ami then with this charm throw your body into the fire as a com- 
plele-oblatioi!; thus you shall attain your object," Hearing this he then did homage to 
the band of witches, and made art ofifermg of his own body m the blazing sacrificial fire, 
and so with the sacrifice of his own body completed the rite, performed for hitevested 
saotnes, Tfieteupon. the witches wene propitiated, and brought the king back to fife, 
and said, “Choose what boon jou desire, 0 king ” So puliing his folded hands to his 
heati in a gesture of reverence he made his wish “Let my seven houses be filled with 
goM each day.” "If yon will do this thing every day, it shall be even so,” said the 
witches to tae ting, grantxsg idi, de^e, and they vanisht So the king every day oom- 
Ijlstely fulfilled tfle desires of his pehtioners with the gold in the seven houses, w-on at 
the cost of his own, body, [41] 
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Ojw- time Sing Vikramadilya heard of this circiraastaDce from the hps of one of 
spies, and straighivi^ay he went to that Mug’s aty. And seeing what was happoLn^ 
to that king, Vikrama, compassionate and fond of darmg exploits, desired that he 
might be spared this daily suffering- So goMg to the sacrJcial and mentaily 
paying Ins respects to the witches, at a tune when there were no people there, Vdim- 
marba was about to offer up his body Then the hand of witches so-dightway appeared 
before the king, and they said; “0 pnnce of heroes, do no iiolenee to yourself, there 
IS no need. For the sate of another you have come here and are trying to sarafitc 
your own body, and for our enjoyment This does not suit us, ue will grant your 
wish choose' ' Thus requested by the baud of witches, the Mng. demoted to die serv- 
ice of others, chose a noble wish: “ Let this king’s seven houses he ever and eyrr 
Med with gold, without the pain of sacrificing Ms body.” When the hand of witches 
had granted the wish even as he esprest it, and had disappeared, Vifcramfirka went 
to lus own city, without revealing what he had done- ^57] 

0 king, if any king shall prove able to do such deeds, he alone will adorn this throne, 
Here ends the secenimtih story 

Bbibf Recension of 17 
Again a statue said' O king, hsten 

One tune one of Tiiramarka’s bards went into another [or, a hcstile] country, and 
began to praise the king. And the kmg of that country said: “ 'WTit do men praise 
Mkrama f ” The bard said : “ Sire, there is no one so noble as he, or so courageous 
and heroic.” lliereupoii that king summoned a certain great man at a samfiee, and 
began to pay homage to a witch [scilicet, at the great man’s advicej Re had a pot iff 
Oil heated, and offered himself in it. The witch was pleased, and became propitiated, 
and restored his body for him. The kmg said: '• Up to sun-down let my seven houses 
be fever) filled with gold.” So up to sunset he gave {constantly). Every day he cast 
has body into the fire [stc], and again and again obtained the gold in his Houses, and 
gave it away agatu- Now from curiosity to see this, Vikrama also came to that «ty; 
sad when he had seen it all, he cast himself into the pot. The witch was jilcased and 
brought him to life again. The witch waa propitiated {and said): "Oka.ig, choose a 
wish ” “ 0 goddess, this king every day casts ins body away; this let him ©icapc, 
and let his seven houses he always full I of gold), and in spile o! expenditures let thcra 
never fail.” Having asfct for this boon, the lang went to his citj'. 

The statue said' 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such msgnsmmitr. 

Here ends the seeenteenth story 
Jaini&mc Recension oe 17 

When Jung Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete prepawtioug fur 
the coronatioK-mte and was ascending the throne, the seventeenth statue said: “0 
king, he who has magnammity like Vikramaditya's moiinfe this throae.” And wIm 
the Mng askt " Of what sort was that magaauiuuty '' ” the statue said; " 0 Msg, 
la Avantt-eity, the noble Ring Yikraina. His generosity was b«*n(Se^ asd mar- 
vehms; it went beyond the wishes of his petitioners, and therefiwe mepast even &*’ 
tree of wishes. One time a ceirtaiii bard went abroad, and said in the a:aieaihjy iff King 
Candragelthaia, an enemy of the noble ’Vikrama: 
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1 “There is some one — but a very rare one! — who is supreme m the (acts ofj 
‘ defraying and frajung ’ [word-play: generosity and war] that are started (bj 
him) in the depths [pun ‘ thickets ’] of the sky. so that it is filled with [pun 
‘ overgrown with the shoots of 1 the noise of the unbroken lines of beggars-and- 
arrows [the one word margana means both] that come to meet him ” 

Hearing this King Candrafekhara said. “ 0 bard, is there any such ? ” And he said. 
“0 king, upon this ocean-girt earth, courst over by the tireless coursmgs of the wheels 
of the sun’s chariot, there is no other than the noble Vikrama who is devoted to gra- 
cious generosity, that renders universally causeless both poverty and shame, and who 
IS as an mcarnation of Karpa in making war with a noisy furious dance over the head- 
less bodies of powerful enemies laid low by the might of his arm ” Hearing this K.na 
Candrasekhara was plunged in melancholy. And it is said. 

2. One who is without virtue does not understand the virtuous, and a virtuous 
man is jealous of another who is virtuous. Rare indeed is the upright man who 
is virtuous himself, and also takes dehght in the virtue of others 
And tormented by his jealousy of Vikrama, he undertook to propitiate the goddess. 
She appeared before him, and granted him the imperishable wealth which he requested, 
but said “ You must offer up your own body before me each day in the sacrificial 
fire-place, then you shall each time receive a new body and the riches you ask for ” 
So saying the goddess departed After this the king offered up bis body each day, and 
obtaining ever new nches, as much as be pleased, along with a new body, gave all 
manner of alms That same bard came back and told the noble Vikrama of these facts. 
Then the king reflected: “ Now this hero has undertaken a great thing for the benefit 
of others. And it is said 

3 "What does the ocean do with its pearls, the Vmdhya Mountam with its ele- 
phants, or the Malaya Mountam with its quantities of sandalwood ? The 
riches of tilt noble serve to benefit others. 

But tlus king undergoes great suffenng every day Therefore this is a time when I 
may be of service *’ So the king put on his magic sandals and went to that country, 
and threw himself into the sacrifiaal fireplace. Then the goddess appeared to him 
and smd; “ 0 hero, what is your purpose in burmng your body so boldly ? I am 
satisfied, choose a wish.” Thereupon the noble Vikrama said “ If you are satisfied 
witb me, then remove from King Candragekhara the necessity of throwing liimseK 
every day' mto the sacrificial fireplace, and grant him the favor he desires,” The god- 
dess consented to his words, and the king returned to his own place. Then the people 
praised tlie king, saying 

4. “It IS a mark of small minds to balance the question ‘ is this man one of mine 
own, or a stranger? ’ But to men of noble character nothing less than the whole 
earth is their family. 

6 There is a certain rare and great hardbeartedness of noble souls, which con- 
sists in this, that when they have done a service, thereupon they hasten far away , 
in dread of a return favor.” 

6. Who, pray, is like Vikrama, who entered boldly into the fire and gave the 
boon which he obtained from the goddess to King Candra ? 

Therefore, O Mag, if such magnammity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throiw. 

Bore ends the eeventesnth story in the Tkiriy-iwo Tales of the Throne 



Vtkrama offers himself for his fhars benefit 
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18. Story of the Eighteenth Statuette 
Vikraiaa visits the sim’s orh 

SOOTHUBN BeCENSIOST OP 18 

TtTieD the king once more was ascending the throae, another statue 
said: “ 0 king, only one who has the magnanimity and other r-irtues 
of Vikrama may ascend this throne.*’ The king said: “ Teh me a tale 
of his magnanimity and the like/* And the statue said: “ Hear, 0 
king. Vikramhrka governed his kingdom without transgressing the 
rules of good policy; nor did he forsake religion.” The king said: 
“ Tell me what this path of good policy is.” The statue liaid • “ 0 
Kng, listen. In the city of Mampura there was a brahman named 
Govindagarman, who knew the science of policy, and told it ever}' 
day to ins son. At that time I also heard it, and I will now tell it to 
you.” The king said; “Do so.” And the statue said; “Hear. 0 
king, 

A wise man should not associate with rogues, since that is the cause 
of a whole series of grave misfortunes. And it is said: 

1. Association with evil men is the cause of a whole series of miS’ 
fortunes to the good ; let me here make known what I have learned. 
The Lord of Ceylon [the demon Bsvana] carried off the wile of 
Hama, and therefore the southern ocean was hound fast [bridged]. 

Therefore associate with good men. There is no more profitable thing 
in the world than association with the good. And it is said: 

2. Intercourse with the good blossoms abundantly with bliss, 
and puts to shame the charms of gentle breezes, of the moon, or 
of sandalwood perfume; it brings joy to languishing hearts, and 
produces riches also 

Furthermore, entertain no hostility for any one, and do not afflict 
others. Do not punish servants without offense. Do not put away your 
wife except for a serious sin; since (by doing so) one goes to an endless 
hell. And it is said: 

5. He shall go to an endless hell who puts away a vile who is 
obedient, industrions, the mother of sons, and pleasaat-spiAen. 
and against whom no sin is proved 
Think not that Fortune is stable, for she is imstahle as water. And 
it is said : 
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4. Enjoy and give away your possessions, honor the honorable, 
and cherish the good. Eortune is as unstable as the flame of a 
lamp fluttering in a very strong wind. 

Tel] no secrets to women; have no worries about the future, think 
only pleasantly even of your enemies; let no day be wasted, without 
alms or study or the like; honor your parents, do not converse with 
thieves; never return a harsh answer Do not put great things in 
hazard for the sake of small ones. And it is said; 

5. A wdse man should not risk what is important for the sake of 
what is unimportant. For just m this wisdom consists, that the 
important is saved by (losing) the unimportant 

Give gifts to the poor; practise the service of others with mind, deed, 
and word, abiding firm in righteousness. Such is the science of good 
policy as expounded for the benefit of ordinary men. But this Fim g 
Yikrauia knew all the science of policy by his very own nature. 

Now in the course of time once a certain stranger came and visited 
the king, and seated himself. And the king said to him: “Devadatta 
[' John Doe ’], where is your home ? The man replied; 0 king, I 
am a foreigner; I have no fixt abode, but simply w'ander about all the 
time.” The king said: '‘What strange thing may you have seen in 
wandering about the earth?” He answered: “0 king, I have seen one 
great marvel” The Idng said “What is it? Tell me ” He said; “On 
Sunrise Mountain there is a great temple of the sun. There the Ganges 
flows by. And on the bank of the Ganges there is a temple of ^iva; 
the temple is (called) Burger from Sin. Now a certain golden pillar 
arises out of the stream of the Ganges, and upon it is a throne studded 
with all the nine jew^els. Just after sunrise this golden pillar rises above 
the surface of the earth, and at midday it reaches the sun’.s disk After 
this, when the sun sets, it also comes down of itself and smks in tlie 
water of the Ganges. Every single day this happens there. This ^eat 
mangel have 1 seen.” And when King Vikrama heard that he went 
with him to that place, and at night slept there. And in the morning, 
when the sun arose, the golden pillar with the jeweled throne arose out 
of the stream of the Ganges, And the king himself mounted on the 
pillar And the pillar began to rise to the sun’s orb; and wKeti it came 
near the sun, the king’s body, burned by the sun’s rays like sparks of 
fire, came to look like a lump of meat. And when in this form he reacht 
the sun s orb, he praised the Sim with many songs of praise, such as this . 
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6. “ Homage to Savitar [the Sun], the sole eye of the ^rorld, the 
cause of the hirth, maintenance, and decay of living beings,, hav- 
ing the nature oi the Three (Vedas), hearing the character of the 
three qualities [gunas, as in Samkbj’-a philosophy], and contaia- 
ing the essence of Brahma, Visnn. and Qiva.” 

Thus he paid homage. Then the Sun sprinkled him with nectar, and 
the king received a wonderful form. The king said; “I am blessedh” 
The Sun said; “O king, you are more than a great hero; for you have 
gained this my orb, which has never been reacht by anyone before. 
Therefore I am pleased with you; choose a wish.” The Idng said: 
“ 0 god, what greater boon is there than this For your abode, 
which I have reacht. was inaccessible even to the great sages. By 
your grace I have everything that I need.” Greatly pleased by his 
words, the sun gave him two rings of his own, studded with all the 
nine gems, and said; “ O kmg, these two rings jdeld everv- day a load 
of gold.” Then the king accepted the two rmg-s and again bowis^ to 
the >sun came dovm from there. And as he was coming back to T jjayini, 
on the road a certain brahman fell in with him. and first spoke a bless- 
iag: 

7. “Whom m the Upanishads they call Sole Spirit [Purusa], abid- 
ingly immanent thruout heaven and earth; in case of whom the 
word Lord [Isvara], smee it properly belongs to no other, has its 
syllables true to their meaning; whom seekers of salvation search 
after within (their own hearts), by restraint of breath and such 
(ascetic practices^ — may he, the Immovable [^iva], whom stead- 
fast devotion and earnest-endeavor (yoga] may easily find, work 
your final beatitude,” [This is the first stanza of IvaHdasa s play, 
Vikraroorva^L] 

And then he said: “ Noble patron, I am a brahman of_ large family, 
hut a pauper. Always 1 go a-begging, but in spite of all, it does not fill 
my belly.” Hearing this the king gave him the two rings, and smd; 
"0 brahman, this pair of rings will you give a load of gold all the time. 
Then the brahman went to his owm place, much delighted and praamg 
the king. And the king went to lijjaymt 
Having told this tale the statue said to King Bhoja: O « 
such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon tins e« 
The king was silent. 


Here ends ike et^kiBenih 
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Meteical Eeceitsion of 18 

l\Tien King Bhoja agaiB drew near desiring to mount the throne, a statue, observ- 
ing him, said; “ He alone. 0 kmg, is worthy to mount upon the great throne of India, 
in whom axe constantly found such courage, maahness, and magnammity.” Then 
King Bhoja askt her m return: “ How was all that ? ” And saying “ Listen! ’’ she 
told him a tale, a veritable elixir to his ears, 

There n as a king named Vikranaaditya. who caused the great renown of all the other 
kings to be forgotten, and who ruled the whole earth engirdled by the ocean The sub- 
jects who were protected by him knew neither wickedness nor cowardice, neither lack 
of offspring nor lack of learning, neither poverty nor bad policy. Quittmg the path of 
unrighteousness and all that was contrary to good pohcy. this evil age while governed 
by this kmg was changed into a golden age. Now once on a tune a certain wise saint 
came to see the king, and at his command sat down, pronouncing hlessmgs "Tell me 
what strange thing you have seen ” Thus urged m a Hndly manner, he told the kmg a 
wondrous thing which he had seen “Near the Sunrise Mountain there is a city Kana- 
kaprabha [‘ Gold-splendor ’], where there is a temple of the god of gods, the Sun. In 
front of it there flows a certain river named Suryaprabha [' Sun-splendor ’] This is the 
holy ford Burger from Sm, which has satisfied great numbers of petitioners; its ap- 
proach is adorned with a flight of steps composed of moonstones, and it is surrounded 
by many shrmes m groves laid out in all four directions. In the middle of the deep 
water of this holy place there is a golden pillar with a sohd throne (upon it), of divine 
workmanship It comes up every day; sire, just after the rising of the sun. and rejoicing 
reaches the sun’s orb at midday. And again following it on its way back, after noon, 
when the sun sinks m the west the pillar sinks with it into that water. Tbs marvelous 
thmg have I seen, sire, at the holy watermg-plaee There is no mgenious piece of m- 
vention in the world that is unthinkable to the Creator,"’ [30] 

Healing the words of the saint, the lion of kings, possest of perfect and unique valor, 
became curious and went to see tbs CpiUar). There the king saw the city called Gold- 
splendor, with its golden w-ateh-towers and shining golden gates. Thereupon with de- 
voted mmd he bathed in the wave-garlanded river wbch was called Sun-splendor, and 
which was renowmed as a Burger from Sm. And the pious bng paid his respects with 
flowers to the Sun-god, the Lord of Cattle, and abode by night m that god’s temple, in 
fasting and abstmence. Arismg at dawn he cheerfully performed his religious duties and 
minor observances in the watering-place Burger from Sm, and paid honors to the Sun 
At that very moment, that golden pillar arose out of the midst of the water before the 
king’s eyes. Leaping up easily, he took his place upon it, and the column swiftly went 
up to the sun as it mounted to the middle of the heaven. And burnt with the sun’s rajs 
ss he was, the king praised the sun with a holy text 5\Ten the Lord of Lights [the sun] 
saw the king standing near at hand on the pillar, offermg praises and humbly puttmg his 
folded hands to his head, and scorcht with the flames, then the Sun, remover of tlie pain 
of the afflicted, welcomed him and said with kindly words ' “ Good sir, by the grace of 
God jou are alive, how ^se could one hve burnt with (the sun’s) rays? I am pleased 
with you; accept my two rings, from the splendor of whose rubies I derive the splendor 
of tlie dawn Every day they furnish a load of fairest gold-pieces,’" So saying the god 
gave him the two rings, and departed [54] 

At sun-set, the king dived from the pillar into that water, and descended below, 
desiniig to find w here it came from. And in the lower world, from wbch it came, he be- 
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heH the goddess Prabha [‘ Splendor *] the mother of the v.orld and beloved of the Snn, 
the god of gods And he stood mafang obeisance to her, the bride of the Sna, with per’ 
feet courtesy The goddess Prabha with gracfous favor gave him a divine amulet, 
which granted all ornaments that might be desired. He bowed to her again and again, 
and went out from the godde^’s presence But near her, upon a golden altar, he saw 
that same golden pillar, provided at night with a flaming eoluimn, and recognised its 
quality. And mounting upon it again at dawn, when it rose as before at sunrise out of 
the Sun-splendor river, the Icing leapt oS from the pillar, and gamed the shorn of t'ae 
pond Bight there m the temple of the Twelve Idityas the noble king broJee his fast 
in prescribed fashion, and went on his way And seeing a poor, lean, begging brnhsuau 
with hts wife, the kiiig had compassion on bis poverty, and said to him. creating Joy 
within him. “Know, O brahman, that these two jeweled rings of the sun prodi.ee a 
load of gold-pieces each day, and this verj’ glorious amulet gnes whatever omamento 
are desired, by the grace of the goddess Prabha. Do jou take one of the two, and give 
the other to this your wife ” Thus, teaching bun their powers, the kmd-hearted king 
gave the braliman the two jeweled rings, and went to the city of Ujjayinl. 

If your majesty has such courage, magnanimity, and mankness. tlien, King Bho^a. 
mount upon this his throne. 

Here ends the eighteenth 


Beiet Recensioj? of 18 
Once more a statue said' O king, Ksten. 

Once a certam stranger arrived, and told a tale to the Hug’ “ 0 king, near a shrine 
of oil the shore of the ocean there is a beautiful lake, in the middle of wSiirii is 
a golden pillar, A bnlbant throne thereon comes forth (from the water) at sunrise, 
and as the sun moimts (into the sky), it also ascends, and at midday it comes into con- 
tact TPith the sun. As tlie sun defends in the afternoon it also sinks down, and 
at sunset sinks into the water.” Hearing this tale the king put on his sandals and 
(went and) rested by that lake And in the mormng the pillar came out of the water, 
and the king mounted upon it Then the pillar ascended, and the king was bmnt by 
the sunn’s rays and became (like) a lump of meat And when he had met the sun, the 
sun said: “ 0 king, why have you come hither ? ” The king said; “ To see you, I 
have no other desire.” Thereupon the sun was pleased, and gave Mm a pair of rings, 
(sajung) : “ 0 king, these two fulfil any desired wish.” So as the king was coming 
back, having taken leave of the sun, the devotees of the god. pausing in their work 
of swinging perfumed vessels before the god [aratukaj, gave the king a Messing Kiag 
(Vskrama) said; “Vikranaa belongs to another country, and you aie from this place; 
why is the blessing given? ” They replied "We give a blessing to Vikrams, knowing 
that resolute men fwho ascend on the pillar) obtain from this place nches; aad cut ^ 
tie two and four-fold profit, when they have got it, they pay their devotion® to the g«i; 
and it IS by this that we live.” Hearing this the king gave the two rings to the dm'otiss 
the god. 

The statue said: 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such inrigriaBiiHity. 

If ere ends the eighteenth story 
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Jainistic Eecexsiok OB' 18 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made compiete preparations for 
the eoronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the eighteenth statue said; '■ 0 
king, he who has magnan mily like Vikramaditya's mounts this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnamnuty ^ ” the statue said; “ 0 tii^, 
la Avantt-city, the noble King Vikrama. One time his usher armounst ia his as- 
sembly a certain wanderfsr The king askt him* Tefi some strange story, for those 

who have seen many countries experience marvelous things.” And he said* ‘ 0 
king, oa the crest of Sunrise Mountain there is a ceitsin temple. In front of it 
there is a great lake, enclosed by mooinstones. In the lake there is a golden piUar, and 
upon it a golden throne. And this pillar rises out of the water at sunrise, and slo-^iy 
ascends until at midday it reaches the sun’s orb; then slowly sinking it enters the 
water again at sunset. The people of the country call this the holy ford ‘Burger horn 
Sin.’ ” Hearing this the king in astonishment put on his magic sandals, and went 
to that Suorhe Mountain, and saw the holy watering-place And in the mornmg, at 
siinrhe, when the pillar came out of the water, the king seated himself gently on 
the throne which was placed upon it, and as the throne ascended, went wirh it to the 
sun’s orb- Then the king became msenaible from the heat of the sun. But the sun 
was pleased with his courage, and stored him to consciousness by sprinkling him 
with nectar. Thereupon he praased the sun, who destroys the darkness of the world, 
with these words 

1- " I worship the living sun, the bodiless one, whose seat is m the sky; from 
whom necessarily proceeds all the nature of the Knower and the Agent, who is 
not to be comprehended by external forms composed of sensuous objects; and 
who bj his name and essence seems to render void the very nature of thuse ex- 
teriul forms 

2 I fall down before the scut, who alone is a storehouse of all compassion, who 
on tile one hand in his twelve-fold nature makes the woild outside us to shiae, 
vrhile on the other hand he stands within us too, having his seat ia the skin, eye, 
ear. tongue, nose, hand. foot, voice, anus, and genitals, aad being the embodi- 
ment of the mind [manas], the organ of consciousness [buddhi], and the organ 
of individuality [ahamkgraj. 

3 Homage be to you forever. Supreme Sun, (whether we say that) you hare 
neither beginning nor end, nor bodily form nor attributes, finer than an atom yet 
enormotBly large, or possessing ail forms and (various) attributes — that is the 
fasshioning after which your form is fashioned; or (we may say tliat) you are he 
that shines forth revealing the manifold transformations of primary substance 

The sun was pleased with this praise and with the courage the king had shown, and 
said. “ O king, choose a wish," JBat the king feared to make a request, and said; 
"‘0 Exalted Light-giver, Torch of the World, after seeing you what other tHng is Ihero 
to ask for?" Then, greatly pleased, the sun gave him two nags, which yielded gold 
by the load every day. Alter this he mounted again on the throne upon the pillar, and 
iu the same mauKer at sunset came back to earth, and set out for his city again On 
the way he was askt for alms by a b^gar afflicted with great poverty And full of com- 
passsoa, and fearing to refuse a request, he gladly gave him those two rings. In the 
words of the verse. 
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i. With tphom limy tliis Viteina. be compared, who gave to a beggar the two 
rings, coDstaatly yielding d load o? gold, ’srhicb he received from the sun ? 
Therefore, 0 hmg, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon tlm 
throne 

Sere ends the eighteenth tn the Thrig-tmo Tales of the Throne 


19. Stoiy of the Wmeteenth Statuette 
Vikrama visits Bali, Mug of the ne&er world 

So-OTHEIOT BECErfSlON OP 19 

^lliea the king was again ascending the throne, another statue 
said: " 0 king, if you have the magnanimity and other virtues of 
Tikrama, then mount upon this throne.” The king said. “■ 0 statae, 
tell me a tale of his magnaniml^ 3 ^” And she said; ‘‘ Hear, 0 king. 

While Vikrama was ruling the earth the hearts of all people were 
filled with joy. The brahmans w-ere devoted to the she rites [see SR 
women were faithful to their husbands, men lived a hun- 
dred years; trees were ever fruitful; the rain-god rained whenever de- 
sired; the earth always yielded full crops; mankind manifested fear 
of eHl. hospitality, compassion to living creatures, reverence for those 
to whom reverence was due, and generosity to worthy persons. Such 
was the behavior of the king’s subjects. One day the king was mounted 
upon his throne, when there came into his assembly various 
princes. Some of them caused panegyric verses to be read by their 
bards; some theinseives arrogantly boasted of their own strength of 
arm; some, bearded youths skilled in the use of ail the twenty-sis 
offensive weapons, jested with one another: some were given to the 
defense of suppliants who applied to them; some were concerned w’ith 
the affairs of the next world; some with laying up stores of righteous- 
ness Of such sorts u’cre the princes who attended the king. 

At this time a certain hunter came in, and bowing to the king said; 

Sire, a certain boar, as great as Mount Ahjana, has come into the 
forest; come and see him, sire! ” Hearing his words the feg with 
those same princes went into the forest, and saw the boar just aii ho 
disappeared into a thicket on the bank of a stream. And hearing 
the noise of the men the boar came out of the thicket^ And 
ately all the princes, vying with one another in exhibiting their 
of hand, discharged the twenty-six sorts of weapons upon him ^ But 
the boar, not heeding those weapons, and eluding all the piaeces. 
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entered a glen which led into a mountain. And sticking close hehiiid 
him the king too came to the mountain; and seeing in that mountaia 
the month of a cave, he also entered into it. After going some distance 
in deepest darkness, further on he saw a great light; and at some dis- 
tance from this point he saw a very beautiful city. Its walls were of 
gold: it was adorned with fair palaces reaching to the sky, and deco- 
rated with shrines and (sacred) groves and so on; it boasted markets 
fnli of all maimer of riches, and was filled with wealthy men; and it 
was crowded with all maimer of wanton houris. Entering in here he 
came to the market-place, and saw there a royal palace as beautiful 
as the sun's disk. There Bali the son of Yirocana reigned. As soon 
as the king entered the palace, instantly he was presented to Bali, sit- 
ting upon the throne. And Bah embraced him, and seated him upon 
a verj^ beautiful throne, and askt Mm : “ My lord, why has your 
majesty come here ? ” Vikrama said “ I came to behold your ma- 
jesty Bah said' “Today I am made happy; today my lineage 
is purified, and my fortune has borne fruit, since by great merit I 
have deserved that your majesty visit my house. Today fortune has 
come to the lineage of my family. 

1 . Today after a long time this my house has become praise- 
worthy, by reason of the grace acquired from the touch of your 
glorious feel.'’ 

Vikrama said: “ O king, your heart is purified, and your lineage is 
truly blessed, because the Lion of Vaikuntha, Narayana [Visnu], came 
to \'our house in person with a request. I%at is such a one as 1? " Bali 
said. “My lord, what was your purpose in cowing?'^ Vilcrama said: 
“ O prince of the Danavas, I came simply to see you; I had no other 
reason.” Bali said: “If my lord has come here disposed towards 
friendship with me, then do me the kindness of asking some favor of 
me.” Vikrama said' “ I am in need of nothing; by your grace I am 
completely supplied with eveiything I wish.” Bali said' “ My lord, 
did I say that your majesty was in need of anything ? VTiat I said 
was as a sign, of friendship. For thus they describe the marks of friend- 
ship. And it is said: 

2. Giving and receiving, telling secrets and asking about them, 
entertaining and being entertained, are the six marks of friend- 
ship. 

3. Ti ithout a service rendered friendship can in no wise be con- 

ceived for any one. For even the gods grant the wishes of men 
in return for the gift of prayer. And so: 
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4. Affection continues in tHs world only so long as gifts are 

fortlicoming. The calf of his own accord leaves his mother when 
he sees that her milk is dried up. a«ain. 

5. I firmly believe that, even to a beast without reason, a gfft is 
dearer even than her own young ones, for, take notice, a buffalo- 
cow, if you give ber just some oil-cake, wjM always, as eveiy^bodj- 
knows, give down all her milk, even if she has a calf.” 

Thus speaking Bali gave ICing Vikrama a potion and an elixir. Then 
the king took leave of him and went out from the cave, and mounted 
his horse. And as he came back to the highw'-ay he was met by a certain 
aged brahman, with his son, tormented with dire misery and opprest 
with poverty, who after pronouncing various blessings said. “Xoble 
patron, I am a brahman opprest with great pm-ertj% and I have a large 
family. Give me enough money that I may get something to eat to- 
day for myself and my family. We are opprest with great hunger ” 
The king said: "" Brahman, I have no money at hand just now, but I 
have two valuable things, a potion and an elbdr. When mixt with 
this potion the seven mineials turn to gold; and whoever employs 
this elixir will be freed from old age and death. Take one of the 
two.” Then the father said. “Give me the ehxir by which one 
may become free from old age and deatii.” The son said; “ WTiat is 
the use of the elixir ? Even if we were freed from old age and death, 
we should still continue to be subject to poverty. Let us take the 
potion by which, when it is mixt with minexals, gold is produced.” 
Thus a quarrel arose between them. And the king, hearing their quar- 
rel, gave them both the potion and the elixir. Thereupon they both 
went to their own abode, praising the king. And the king returned to 
Ujjayini. 

Having told this story the statue said to tie king: “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” The 
king was silent. 

ffere ends the nineteenth ston/ 

METEICAn RECnWSION' OF 19 

Wtea Kmg Ehoja once again approaebt to mount the throne, a statue ;^ke the 
usual words: “ If there is such courage and superhuman magnauimity in yoxtr matf- 
esty, then you may cherish the desire of mounting this throne, 0 kis^. Sesr Ms 
virtues, 0 prince, which may weli he coveted by those of supreme virtae. 

While he ruled the earth there was intoxication lor, puaniagly, r«ttiag-&ijdj wily 
on dephaats’ temples, crookedness [curling] only in locks of hair, confiaerorat by chahis 
{punniiig arrangemeoitsl only in poems At any time, when he aiteTKl his asMahly, 
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te woiild be attended by a circle of princes, as the moon by the circle of stars. Once 
at just such a time a mighty hunter came to see him, black as if night had taken on the 
regular form of a man He fell doum m frost of the king, trembling and making ges- 
tures of re\ erence 4nd upon being prompted by the doorkeepers he said to the long 
“O sue, in a forest that borders Mandara Mountain on the west, a great hoar is cou^ 
atantiy sporting upon the banks of a torrent. Never before has such a moostroiis beast 
been seen Fixing his abode right there, he harasses the creatures constantly “ Hearing 
these words of the forester, the king, eager for n, hunt, mounted his horse and n ent mth 
a sn-an reiinue to Mount Mandara There by a ripphng stream in a blooming hihguka 
grove, he met the boar, happily munching all the time the fragrant roots of the nut- 
grass With Ins dark form he darkened all the ^ace behind him, while with the gleam- 
ing tusks of his mouth he lighted up the space in front. The boar as he roamed about 
seemed to mock the (mky-blaek) Aajana Mountain, and to quench the light of day 
(with his darkness) and to make the trees seem like fdark-barkt) tamala-trees Then 
he n-as infuriated by the mighty, furious shouts made by the armed warriors and the 
ferocious harking of the dogs Soon he was hemmed in bj the multitude of men. and 
tormented hy the showers of arrows So he rushl off, like a mighty boulder moved by 
the whiriwiud at the end of an era And the mighty boar broke thru the pack of dogs, 
and entered a mountain cave, pursued by the king All alone, sword in hand, and seem- 
ing to touch him at every step, Vikrama prest on after him upon his fleet horse And 
going mto the interior of the cave, the boar, dark as night, struck viciously at the king, 
the protector of suppiiants. Dismounting at the mouth of the cave, the king tied bs 
horse and started in to pursue the false [that is, only seeming . ei below, page 1 65, line 
16] boar further. And going straight in thru the maivelously beautiful opening of the 
cave, he saw a wonderful doorway, brilliantly shining with flashing gems, producing the 
effect of the rising of the youthful sun's glory — but no sign of the boar. And as he was 
at a lo,«s to knoar fio-jv tie door came there, or what had become of the boar, there was 
heard a mighty sound, like an answering threat to the thunder that arises from the 
trains of clouds that appear at a dissolution of the universe. Then that door, bursting 
asunder, became a hole, wide-opened, and the king, noblest of heroes, went on further 
upon that descending path, relying upon his sword for help, and lighted by the light 
given, out from the splendor of the staircase of flashing crystal [47j 
Traversing at last the whole of this lonely way, the hero of heroes saw ahead of 
him a city that gave delight to the eyes. It was encircled by golden walls, with portals 
of flashing rubies*, it made the sky bathed m light produced bj its houses of crystal. 
By night and day it wore the splendor of the light of the youthful sun, fay reason of the 
plenteous Liiiliaiiey radiating from the jeweled and golden columns of its charming 
palaces- Here bnlhant gems of rubies took the place of lamps, dispelling the darkness 
of the illusory shadows east by sapphire columnii. Here perfumed youths, uErestraiaed 
in love, rejoist in breezes that caraed the fragrance from the lips of serpent-maidens. 
As he went m here at the gate, and was looting over the glories of the eitv. a certaiii 
chamberiam met him, and conveyed to him a roy al command ; “ 0 King Vikramadihva, 
the emperor of the demons, the lord of Patala [the underworld], Bali by name, widies 
to See you. Sir." So he brought him in, showing him the riches of the city, and aa- 
sounst to Ms lord that the king had arrived. And the prince of demons courteoudy 
caused the king to sit down upon a golden seat, and spoke to him in words appropriate 
to the arrival of a guest: “ Great knag, docs your righteous rule govern the whole 
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esrti ? Are those -who earrj" out your majestr’i, cozmnands in no way infected by 
sedition Does the Supporter of the Heaven [Indra] grant rain as desirtid Do coa for 
your part completely gratify him, the lord, rntb sacri£ces ? " Thus askt in a kindly 
manner by Ball the king of the demons, \ ikramaditya politelj replied. “ Perceiving 
vonr nobility and excess of religious devotion, Ke^ava IVisiui] himself the Sole Keeper 
of creatures, became your doorkeeper. By giving to km, disguibod as a duarf. knd 
{the earth] measured by hia three footsteps, and creating the fourfold law trighteoasuf^sg, 
dharma; probably as consisting of learning, almsgiving, asceticism, and truth; see 
Manul 81 and comm ,BMg.P 3 H. 41], you have gamed supreme gW HunfVjsnit] 
hunseif, the Lord of the World, was fain to how before you and to show mortifies imn si 
(being obliged to make an) entreati?. and became a dwarf in bodily form. What other 
mac IS there like you? Inasmuch as such a one as your majesty has askt me a que-jPon 
concerning the state of my affairs, in this I am West'’ As they converst tlins pleasantly 
there, the heart of the demon-kiug was greatly delighted, and he gave the kii^ a poLoji 
together with an elixir And when he dismist the king he sent along to accompany hun 
the same attendant who bad previous appeared as the boar. Returning again quickly 
by the road as shovm by him, the king reaclit the place where Ins horse remained, at the 
entrance of the cave [85] 

And sending back the demon-man, he mounted ids horse again, and started on the 
road for Djjavml, when he saw two brahmans. The king was implored by tliem to 
gire them some rice or the like, that they might get a meal, since they were both 
fauusht with hunger. “ I have nothing of value bene other than a potion and an elucr, 
of divine powers, and magical, choose one of thmn. Kow this confers the power to 
make gold out of all metals, and the elixir is abie to prevent old age and death.” 
Hearing this the old brahman said to the kmg. “lam worn out with age, 0 king: 
give me the eksir.” Then his son. a youth, said to the king: “ Bhat is the use of the 
ehxir f Give the potion which produces gold " Thus a quarrel arose, winch is a «« 
as between father and son: for each said. “ This is tie best' That is the best: This 
forme' That forme! ” Seeing their disturbance, the king gave them both things, and 
then went to his city, the munificent lord of the earth 

0 king, only he who has such maguaniinity, courage, and maaline^ would be capa- 
ble of sitting upon this throne. 

ITere ends the nmeimUh dory 

BaiEp Recension oe 19 

Again a statue said. 0 king, listen. 

Once Gie kmg went forth to enjoy the sport of hunting. And being satiated with 
interesting sights, at midday he started back eigam to the city, when he i,8W^a great 
boat The king pursued after him, and the boar went into tie forest As toe king 
went along quite alone, he saw a certain cave So he dismoutited from Ms ^rsse and 
entered the cave, and went to Putala [the underw'orld], and beheid a beautffa? joynl 
palace. There he saw Ball upon his throne' and first they mntuallv aswt aftry 
irther’s health and embraced, and then questioned each other. TheretipOB Bali ^ve 
the king a poPou and an elbar, and the king took his departure frean the cave. On 
the way two brahmans, father and son, greeted the king with words of hfessi^* ^ 
kmg said: “I have two precious objects with me; by one a new body k obteaesd. 
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bj- the other gold is produced- Take whichever of the two you like.” The father 
askt for the one that made a body, and the son for the one that made gold Thus a 
quarrel arose between them, and perceiving thar quarrel the king gave them both 
The sratue said. 0 king, let ham ascend this throne who has such magnamimty 

Here ends the nineteenth story 


Jaotstic Recession of 19 

lYben JCing Bhojs again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coroaation-iite and was ascending the throne, the nineteenth statue said: ‘'0 
king, he who has magnanimity hke Vikramaditya's mounts this throne." And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ” the statue said; “ 0 king. 

In Avantl-dty, the noble King Vikratna In his reign men W'ere well-eonducted, 
women were chaste, and people lived their fuU span of life, trees were always fruitful, 
rains fell when desired, and the soil of the lands was fertile. There prevailed fear of 
evil, trust m righteousness, hospitahty, reverence for those to whom reverence was 
due, meditation on the Supreme Spirit, generosity to fit persons, the affairs of life were 
conducted on sound pohtical principles As the kmg once sat in his assembly, his 
gionous feet attended bj* thirty-six prmces, a certain keeper of his pleasure-park came 
in and said- “Sire, a certain boar, as black as death, has come plunging in from some- 
where or other and is in your grove ” Hearing this the king went to the grove There 
he saw the boar, and prest hard in pursuit of him. And as he went along, somewhere on 
the side of a mountain he saw a closed door, and much astomsht he dismounted from his 
horse and entered m. Going forward with the guidance of bis hands, m a frightful dark- 
ness which prevented the use of his eyes, he came at last m sight of a brilliantly shining 
city, whose golden domes Ikumbha} put to shame the sun’s orb by their great splendor, 
it was channing with beautiful great palaces reaching to the clouds, and its streets were 
crowded with the passing of people wearing the best of noble and costly ornaments. 
When he entered in here, and came to the royal palace, there he saw Krsna [Visnu] as 
doorkeeper. And he reflected- 

1. “ When the Universal Lord [Vi^nu — tho this is regularly an epithet of 
Qiva'j came before him [BahJ as a beggar [bteraliy, lecipient] in the form of a 
dwarf, and the earth’s orb was the gift at stake, then it was the embarrast smile of 
him {Ball] -fthich astonisht that same god. 

Ah, this must surely be the city of King Bali, in whose house the noble Krsna pre- 
sented himself as a suppliant and was loaded with gifts, and even now he holds the 
office of doorkeeper there.” After this, being aimounst by the usher, he entered into 
the palace, and bowed to King Bah. And King Bah said • “ O gif t-prince of this evd 
age, Tikramaditya, I am much pleased at your coming. 'iVhat can I do to favor you f 
To say that ail this kingdoia is yours is but a small attention to pay to such a one as 
you, the treasure-house of noble qualities.” Then King Yikrama said: "0 kbg, 
the mere sight of your nmjesty is everything I want; is there any good thing worth 
speaking of after that ? ” Then Bali was much pleased, and said: 

2 ” Giving and receiving, telling secrets and asking about them, entertaianig 
and being entertained, are the six marks of friendship 
Therefore take these two valuable things, a potion and an elixir.” So the iong took 
them, and was dismist affectionately. And as he was coming along the road faonie, a 
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Vikrama visits Bali, king of the nether nwld 

certain aged brahman with bis son begged alms of him. And fearing to refuse a re- 
quest, be first told them the powers of the two objects, and then said. " Take wbiib- 
ever one of the two you like ” And hearing tbs the aged father said “ Thru the 
potion the body becomes free from disease, that is what we will take.” But the son 
said: “ Thru the elhdr gold is produced, that is what we wiH take.” Tims a quarrel 
arose between father and son; seeing which the king in compassion said Do not 
quarrel, take both, the things ” So he gladly gave them both the potion and the ebdr. 
b the words of the verse- 

3. When a certain aged brahman with his son approacht to ask alms of the king, 
who was in possession of the glory of the magic powers derived from the ewldeat 
presence of the Putala-king’s bnlhant potion and elmr, he gave tiiem their 
choice; but when they fell to quarreling because each wisht a diSerent one, ti^c 
jewel of generous givers gave them both the magic articles. VlTio 1$ equal to 
him ^ 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magaammity is found in you, tlien mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the mneteenth story m the Thirty-two Taka of the Throne 


20. Story of the Twentieth Statuette 
Vikrama visits a forest ascetic 
SOUTEEHN BeCENSION OE 30 

Vhen the king was again ascending the throne, another statue said: 
“0 king, let him ascend this throne who has the magnanimity and 
other virtue.s of Vikrama.” The king said ‘‘ 0 statue, tell me a tale 
of his roagnammitj'.” And she said: “Hear, 0 king. 

Kmg Vikrama was wont to reign for six months at a time, and to 
travel in foreign countnes for sis months. Once when he was on his 
travels and had visited various countries he came to a city named Pad- 
malaya. In a grove outside of this city he saw a lovely lake of very pure 
water; and having drunk of the water in the grove, he took his seat 
At that time there were a number of other persons, some natives of the 
country and some strangers, who had come there and sat doirn after 
drinking of the water. They -were saying to one another- “Weil, we 
have seen many coimtries, and visited many places of piigriai«^, and 
have climbed difficult mountains, inaccessible to any one, last nevts- 
have We seen a truly great man anywhere.” Another saiii: “How 
should one see a great man? Where a great saint is, it is imjiossibk to 
go; the way is very difficult, and there are numerous obstructions, ia 
the path. One would lose even his life. Who will get any from 
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an undertaking thru wkch. he himself perishes before its completion’ 
Therefore a wise man should protect himself first of all And it is said. 
The body, I say, is the first requisite for rehgious performance. [Cf. 
page 106, line 10 ] And so: 

1. Wife, fortune, fields, and sons, also good and evil deeds, may 
be replaced again and again, but the body we have only for once. 

Therefore a wise man should not attempt reckless deeds. And so: 

2. A prudent man should not undertake fruitless tasks, those 

which are hard to finish, those which imply destruction, and those 
which are impossible to perform. Furthermore. 

3. Let a wise man, even if he be in dire straits, never climb a 
rugged and difiScult mountain full of many beasts of prey. 

Furthermore, let a man do what he does only after deliberation, and not 
attempt a task which promises small results.” But when the kmg 
heard these words he said “ Strangers, why do you speak thus ? 
Everything is hard for a man to attain only so long as he does not 
act with manliness and courage. And it is said: 

4. Many good things that are hard to get may be obtained when 

desired. Bold-hearted men ought not to rate their bodies on 
a par with a good opportunity ! And so* 

5 Sometimes water falls from the sky into a ditch, but it may 
also come from the world below. Fate is incomprehensible and 
mighty; but is not human action also mighty in this w'orld ’ 

6. In perfect ease, and without exposing the body to pain, no 
happy state is attainable in this world The Slayer of Madhu 
fV’isnu] embraces Laksmi with arms that are weary with churn- 
ing the ocean 

7. How could Visnu’s consort [Laksmi = Fortune] fail to be 
fickle, even tho he is a Man-lion’ — since he alw'ays spends four 
months in sleep, lying on the water. 

8. Supreme happiness is hard for a man to obtain as long as he 
does not act manfully. So the sun subdues the cloud-masses only 
when it has been exposed to hazard [literally, ‘ mounted upon the 
balance; ’ that is, when it has entered the constellation Libra, 
which the sun enters at the end of the rainy season].” 

Hearing the king’s words they said: “ Great hero, tell us then vhat 
we must do.” The king said: If you go to a distance of twelve 
leagues from this city, in the midst of the jungle there is a certain 
rugged mountain. L'pon this mountain is a great ascetic named 
Tnkalanatha [‘ Lord of the Three Times,’ present, past, and future]. 



Vtkrama visits a forest ascetic lf ;0 

If one visits him, he will give everything desired. I am going there.’* 
They said. “ We will go too.” The king said. Come, and welcome.*’ 
So they started out with the king But when they saw the dense J ung!^ 
and the very rough road, they said to the king: “ Great hero, how 
far is it to the mountain ? *’ The king answered; “ It is eight leagues 
from here.” And they said- “Then we are going (back'^, the distance 
IS great, and the road is very rough.” The king said. ’‘Strangers, 
what is distance for the strenuous ? And it is said 

9. TMiat is an excessive load for the strong ® ^Miat i« distance 
for the strenuous ? What country is foreign to the learm-d 

is an enemy to those who speak kindly ? ” 

And when they had gone six leagues farther, as they would go forward, 
a fearful dragon with huge gaping ]aws, spitting poisonous hre. stood 
blocking the way And when they saw the dragon they all Hod m 
terror; but the king continued on the way. The dragon came up and 
coiled itself about the king and bit him. And tho encircled by the 
dragon, and becoming paralyzed by the venom’s power, he ciimlied 
that very rugged mountain, and came into sight of the a.scetic Tnkii- 
lanatha, and bowed before him. And at the mere sight of the ascetic 
the dragon left him and departed, and the king was freed from the 
poison The ascetic said: “Noble hero, why have you come with 
great suffering to this inhuman [desert?] place, In such a very impru- 
dent fashion?” The king said- “ My lord. 1 have come simply to 
see you ” The ascetic said. “Have you suffered great hard-'hlpn:” 
The king replied: “ Not at all. By the mere sight of your reverence 
all my sin has vanisht; what hardships are there ? Today I am for- 
tunate; for it is very hard to visit great saints Moreover, as long as 
the body is whole and the faculties are sound, even so long a m«.n ought 
to strive for his own improvement. And thus it is said: 

10. As long as this whole body is sound and in good health, aiwi 
old age is afar off, and as long as the poiver of the faculties !.s un- 
impaired and one’s life is not spent, even so long should a jjrudtxit 
man make great efforts for his soul’s welfare But w-hen your 

is in flames, why try to stop it by digging a well?' 

Then the ascetic w^as pleased, and gave the king & piece of SK«1 
a magic wand, and a cloth, and said: “ 0 king, as many lirses ^ art* 
drawn on the earth with this chalk, so many leagues can he traverst in 
one day. A dead army, if toucht with that magic wand held in ffo- 
nght hand, will come to life again and stand up; and if * ^rmy 

is toucht by- the wand holding it in the left then the whole army 
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of the enemy is destroyed And this cloth gives whatever good things 
are desired.” The king accepted these presents and took leave of the 
ascetic with an oheisance. And as he was returning, on. the road he saw 
a certain king's son who had built a fire near by and was collecting 
fagots. The king askt him: “ My friend, why are you doing that?” 
He rephed. “lam the son of a certain king, and my kingdom has been 
taken away by kinsmen. Being poor and unable to support life, I am 
gathering fagots to enter the fire ” Then the king reassured him, 
and gave him the chalk, the magic wand, and the cloth, and told him 
their powers Thereupon the king's son was greatly pleased, and made 
obeisance to the king and went to his own country. And King Vilrrama 
returned to XJjjayini. 

Ha\’ing told this story the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” And 
hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the twenhetk story 
Meteicai, Recension op 20 

IVTien the 3dng again approaeht to mount the throne, the nest fair statue ^ke 
these words unto him “ Hear, 0 best of kings, an entertaining tale. 

King Vikramaditya’s fixt rule, m his method of governing the earth, was devotion 
to governmental afiairs for half a year, and absence m foreign countries for half a year. 
Living under this arrangement and protecting the world, he repeatedly went forth 
from his city and his land to view foreign countries. He inspected with great interest 
all virtuous places of pilgrimage and temples of the gods, cities and mounlam-tops, 
and the beautiful groves near the banks of rivers. He traveled over the whole earth to 
the Himalaya and to Adam's Bridge. { 11 ] 

One time, O sire, the noble-minded jewel of Mags came to a city Padnaalaya [‘ Lotus- 
abode which justified its name, being a feast for the eyes. Here was a great shrine 
of ^ambhu ICiva] the Lotus-seated Lord, girt by palaces, whose walls appeared tremu- 
lous, as it were, in the rays of the full moon; and it was adorned with many frohesome 
games pla j ed within the lotus-fiUed lake Into this asylum entered the king, the asylum 
of all people; he bathed m that same lake, and worshipt the various gods, and with 
regular homage did reverence to the Lotus-seated God Then the pure prince, w^eaned, 
sat down to rest m an air-crystal [a fabulous gem] pavihon on the shore of the lotus- 
lake, cooled by the wmd from its waves which brought the fragrance ot budding lotuses 
There sat certain strangers, resting peacefully, and leisurely displaying their natural 
cleverness m pleasant conversation The king askt them “What noteworthy thing is 
found here? Tell me, fair sirs, you who are all among the best of speakers.” “Hear 
then, good sir We are all travelers, and as we have wandered about the surface of the 
earth, nowhere have we seen any marvelous thing; however, we have indeed heard of 
one. Not very far from here, on a mountain bordering the Himalaya, there sits a certain 
asint, who has wondrous supernatural powers- The way is obstructed by mighty drag- 
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OBs; it is to be eatered bj a cave-door from this coreer of fbe Imrle wt ha -e 
heard said ’’ [33] ^ 

Hearing this Ae kiBg quickly Breat thence by the cave-door to that 
the Himaiaya. Traversing sucoessfolly the ragged roads, tbo oppo««ed hy dragons he 
reacht the (abode of the) saint named TrikalajJta, whom he desired to see. He wt.s 
like the Lord (Qiva, the divme a&cetic), only withoat the Kiarufft»tadon oi a ■ tiiirdi 
eye m hii forehead. The king fell prostrate on the ground W^^or" him acd Ka:d; ** Mv 
wishes are fulfilled ' The samt lookt upon him vntfe an eye moist with ihc necter of 
cocipasaion, and the noble man refresht the greut king with sords dial Vetowed 
perfection of soui, see^g to sprinkle him with magic eisKirs. '• Ymi have t”avei>.t a 
long road and come hither on my account, what man except your ma]*?!*! v co;,|d do 
this ? 1 am gratified, 0 king, now if you desire any boon, choose it, since X wdi cive 
It to you. tho it were one hard even for the gods to attain.” In reply to iuesc words 
the king, zealous m devotioH) said again to the great saint in pleasant words “At tiie 
Eight of your worship all my toils have vanisht, as if I were a distipimwi sam* 
fyuktaj ; what further Wessmg, pray, can I hope for ? I now ha.'^ & persona? f xjyv,v&,'e 
of the Truth (which is? the Eternal Lt^t, w'hich bursts forth for these who have 
abandoned love and hatred owiag to mdifference to the qnalitics-of-matter iguna] 
As I behold you, the best of perfected men, standing before me Uke "Vijau bWirff in 
visible form, making diseiphne your aim, these ray eyes and ears, my hands arid feci, 
sem to be sunt in a nectar-like sea of joy, because such a noble person as vour wor- 
ship has come within their range." |56] 

Since the king was thus penvaded with the essence of devotion, altho be eeptrist no 
desire, the noble ascetic graciously granted to him certain powers rf magic atcomphsh- 
mcm, saying. ” 0 king, this piece of chalk can penonaa ah magic. If you tske it and 
touch it as many times as you wish with this magic w&ad held in the rujht Und. then 
straightway living men wiB be produced, as many as you wish, one after auotiicr. 
,\jid when you wish to destroy them agam, if you touch them in the same way nith 
the wand in the left hand, then these living men will disappear. And tlih fsotent ritnfe 
gives whatever objects of wealth are desired.” Tfius <lecla<dsg thflsrjKmvys he stengi wd 
them to him. Thus dismist with nrarks of respect by TnklhijSbi, the king went forth 
from tiie mountain, having obtained his desires, and retamed to t[:«“ city, 

As the king was on the way back, coming down frimi the pKmntsijj-top Wis.i! 
a certain man upon the road who was about to entsar into a lightdi ferera? oyre Aivi 
the king askt him; " Who arc you, «r, and what tire you trying to do ? W’h&t do 
yon hope to gain by this ? ” Thus questioiied, he rei>Eed to him: *' I axn sprung iron 
royal lineage, but I have been violently espdlfitl. ail by my^, Msi depnvtvi Hjy 
Lappy estate by powerful kiusnien who coveted the tiugslnp B<rin,£ ituhlc to resbl 
because of the destruction of my treasury and nsy artas, I Imvi g-.wrr into xh«i wood ju 
despair, intending to make way witii myself. So, la*- sag lig hted a fe Iwro, I sm m tfee 
point of enteriiig into it, good sir " Hearfng bis wemis the king saki b hl^- “ Be pro- 
vided with a great store of wealth and sumnsaded by & mighty siroy, and omjsw ysuir 
enetnies, and rule the laud for a long tinje in happiaa&s,' So ginuiig to him ttes is^otb, 
the magic wand, and the ehftlk. and exj^hiiniiig rhetr powers, the ki.ng w?st to bh owt; 
<nty [ 83 ] 

What taan could mtoain the goiat heroisia of King TifeismSiKtya, th# tJ s«|vs - 
hianan deeds ? 
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After these -words of the statue, for a moment King Bhoja was (motionless) as if 
changed into a painted picture (because of bis amaKement) , and then, shaking bis 
bead, be returned again to bis palace 

Here ends tiie twentieth story 


Brief Eecehsios of 20 

Again a statue said: O king, bsten. 

When the king, wandering over the earth, bad visited many cities and pilgrimage- 
pkces, once in a certain city he visited the god in a C^iva-temple, and sat doivn there 
for a moment At this time three foreigners arrived and sat down there, and began to 
converse with one another: “We have seen many pilgrimage-places and great marvels 
upon the earth, but we have not seen the great samt Tnkalanatha, altho we went to 
his mountain.” Oneof them said- “It is a hard matter to see him, cods of serpents he 
m the way of those who go thither, and one’s life might be lost, and in that case what 
would be gained^ Where the merchandise is lost, what sort of commerce can there be^ 
And it is said; 

1. A prudent man should not undertake fruitless tasks, those which come to a 
bad end, those wliieh imply destruction, and those which are impossible to per- 
form ” 

When they had said this they were silent Hearing this the king went forth to see 
Trikdlanfitha On the way lay cods of serpents; and only with difficulty he reacht 
the spot, and beheld Trikalanatha. Then the king became freed from the serpents’ 
coils and made an obeisance He gave him a blessing (and said) * “ O king, why ha\e 
you come hither with great toil ? You must be extremely weary " The king said 
“ My veanness has disappeared at the sight of you, I have become happy.” Then 
the great saint was pleased, and gave him a cloth, and a (magic) wand-sword, and a 
piece of chalk. If a line was drawn with the chalk with the right hand, the arm> of 
uhoever toucht it became ahve And drawn with the left hand it destroyed a hostile 
army. The cloth granted wishes Such w-ere the powers of the things. Then the 
king departed, and on the road he beheld a majestic man, and askt him “ Who are 
you ’ ” He said: “ The heirs have taken away my kingdom and sought to kill me, 
so I fled, and now I am much distrest because there is no one to take my part ” 
Then the king told him not to fear and gave him that boon. 

The statue ssdd: O king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity . 

Here ends the twentieth story 
Jaisistic Recession of 20 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the eoronation-nte and was ascending the throne, the twentieth statue said- “0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikram^tya’s mounts upon this throne ” And 
w hen the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ’’ the statue saad “Oking, 

In Avanli-aty, the noble lung Vikrama. As he was traveling abroad to view strange 
s^ts, he came to a city Padmalaya, In a temple outside of this city four pilgrras 
had entered m before him, and the king also entered m there. At this time they were 
saynig to one another; “ We have seen many places of pilgrimage by land and water 
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bat tre have not seen the ascetic named Trifcalaiiatlia, on Mount Kanakakfita The 
people who hve near thatmouataia say that the mountain is inaccessible, that no one 
can go there; so no one tries to go. For: 

1. A mac shall defend his possessions for the event of misfortee, hat shall 
defend his wife (if necessary) even with his possessions, Mmseif however he 
shall always defend, even with [at the sacrifice otj both his wife and his po's^s- 
sions ^\i5d go, 

2 Wife, fortunes, fields, and a son, also salutary works, may he replaced again 
and again, but the body we have only for once 

3. A prudent man should not undertake fruitless tasks, those which eunje to a 
bad end, those which imply destruction, and those which are imposahle tf 
perform ” 

Hearing this the king refiected ' 

A “ What is au excessive load for the strong ? TWiat is distance for Iht “trena' 
ous ? "What country is foreign to the learned ? Who is an enenij to- tft'w who 
speak kindly ? 

5. Mount Meru is high, the sea hard to cross, and tasks dt&cvU, oniy long 
as energetic men do not attempt them 

So the king put on his magic sandals and l^ent to that mountain, ana saw tue asce-tK' 
seated m the lotus-posture, with Jus eyes fist on the end of his nnse, .knd he refiecteu 
in Ms heart: 

6. “ fci a cave or in a city, or on a desert mouniairt, or in disguise, or at horns, 
those whose minds are ever submerged m the neciar-sea of pure thought have 
dost over the very deep, living sea of eristence, and are saved: let pmscJiers 
of doctrines always declare that tfieir nfinds are such I 

7. Happy is he W'ho, self-composed, takes up ihe " lotus-seat ’ ascetic poshire, 
and, contracting his buttocks Mow and pressing ftis anus up aloft. grsdaaiJy 
ovei comes the vital air [anila] and holds it in check by tlie power of the itfe- 
breath [prSna]; and after it (the vital xirj has conse uiutud into the cavity of 
the su^uuupa-artery, he brings it then up to the hralHua-sutufe fin the triii of 
the skull], and sends it forth into the vault of heaven, and attains a state of fac- 
ing like ^!iva.” 

So be stood before him, making obeisance. Then the ascetic .sata ; ‘0 kdiraicadirys. 
Jhince of Generosity in this debased age, why have yua cotme MtMr * .Ind (h? 
king said; “ O ascetic, to see your worship. Today the tod of roy wandetinpi ha's 
become fruitful. Since; 

8 Sometiines by chance those who wander on randotu paths xiicet wnh saesc 
man who knows what is truly fitting, and if they wiinder thns life with him, the 
toil of their mdfcteace becomes frustful." 

Hearing this the ascetic was pleased, and gave him three thiags. a chite, s, 
chalk, and a (magic) wand, and told him thtar powers’ With the chalk sn artsy 
traced, which toueht with the wand held m the right liana amBiatofi md my- 
thing derired; and toueht with the left it departs egsdn. With 4he any' 

tHiig you can think of, such &s gold, gram- gartaeats. ornaoiente, wd thw ^ 
produced.*' Thereupon the king took leav"e tie aswtk: &M ^ he l^mi. 

os the Way he saw a certain man who was maiing to 

pale, and said to ijim; “ Sir. w3«> am yon, a»d srhaf mv gmi ? Ai®l ^ 
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9. “ How shall grief be told to a man who has not suffered grief, who is not able 
to cure grief, who is not grieved at the grief of another ? ” 

The king replied: 

10. “I have suffered grief, I am. able to cure grief, I am grieved at the grief of 
another, therefore to me grief may be told.” 

Then the man said “ Sir, you who are a mirror reflecting the grief of others, my 
kingdom has been violently seKed by my lansmen, I am unable to resist them, and 
cannot endure the humiliation; therefore I am doing thus ” Hearing this the king 
gave him those three objects, and establisht him m his kingdom, and himself returned 
to his city, in the words of the verse- 

11. Who here upon earth is equal to Yikrama, who obtained from an aseebc 
three objects of great power which granted the fulfilment of all desires, and gave 
them to a king who had been driven from his kingdom ? 

Therefore, 0 lung, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 


Sere ends the twenheth story m the Thtriy-iwo Tales of the Throne 


21. Story of the Twenty-first Statuette 
Vikrama is entertained by personifications of the eight Magic Powers 
SouTHEEN Recension of 21 

"WTien the king was again ascending the throne, another statue said: 
“ 0 king, only he who has the magnaniraity of Vikrama may mount 
upon this throne.” The king said: “ Tell me a tale of his magnanim- 
ity.” And she said. “ Hear, 0 king. 

TMnle Vikrama was king he had a minister named Buddhisindhu 
[‘ Ocean of Wisdom ’], who had a son named Anargala [‘ Wilful ’j. The 
same lived the hfe that young men will, feastmg on gruel with ghee, 
and not applying himself to study at all. One time his father said: 
“Anargala, tho you are sprung from my loins you are very unruly; you 
do not apply yourself to study, and are empty of wit, being a fool. And 
it is said: 

1. Empty is the house of a sonless man; empty is a place where 
there are no kinsfolk; empty is the mind of a fool;' empty in all 
respects is poverty. 

I have no profit of you at aU. 

2. What profit is there in the birth of a son, if he be neither wise 

nor virtuous ? What can be done with a cow which neither gives 
milk nor has calves ? And so: 

3. What is the use of a quantity of sons which count in numbeis 
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alone ? Better is a single son who furnishes support to the family, 
on whom the family can depend, TCiat tlien ? 

4. Better is a miscarriage, better no cohabitation at the pro]HT 
seasons (for procreation), better a son born dead, better even that 
a daughter should be born, better a sterile wife, better to ahsttin 
from the life of a (married) householder, if your son is not 
even if he be endowed with beauty, riches, and poner." 

Bearing these his father s words ,A.tiargala filled with rcne.ir'^c, mid 
was disgusted with his life, and went to a far emmtrj' In thi^ far coma- 
try in attendance on a teacher he studied all the science's, and tj eji 
set out to return to his own city. On the way he saw a shrine hi tLf> 
middle of the forest; and near this shrine w'as a fair lake of v'-ry pure 
w’ater, adorned with quantities of lotuses and with many riiatiug pairs 
of cakravaka birds In one part of the lake the water was ver>- hot. 
Seeing ail this he sat dowm there Then the sun set. and after tliat 
in the middle of the night from the midst of the hot water there came 
forth eight divine women. They' went to the temple, and performed 
the sixteen-fold rites of homage, consisting of invocation and so forth, 
to the god, and propitiated the god with dancing and song. Tiiereupon 
the god became propitiated and gave them a favor. All this Ansi^ala 
too beheld. And at dawn as they were going away they saw Anargala. 
And one among them said: *’ Good sir, come, and we will go to our 
citju” Saying “ Very well,” he wrent with her. Then tliey enfrrt'd 
into the hot W'ater; but Anargala was afraid, and did ntit enter h;, 

He returned to his city, and visited his parents awl all his kia'-foik. 
On the next day he W'ent to see the king, and bowed to the king and 
seated himself there. The king questioned him eagerly and said: 
“ Anargala, -where have you been tfa^se many days ? ” He M-dd: “ I 
left the country to acquire knowledge."' The king said: “ VVi'at W'eiv 
the various strange sights which you saw m foreign parts r ” \nar- 
gala told the king the story of the healed water. Fleering tids ilie king 
went -with him to that place. And after the sun h<sd set, in the nsiddie 
of the night those divine women came out of the fair lake frtim tlic 
midst of the hot water, and -wen-t into the god's pre'^enci*. md 
the sixteen-fold rites before the god, and attended him with d'^ickig 
and song and the like And in the inomiug as they reinraed 
divine woman among thenu saw' the king, and said; Good sir, come, 
we will go to my city.” Hearing this the kbg went with her, Tlitey aJl 
entered into the hot w'ater, and went to their own eity in tjir lo-aer 
world. And the king also dived into the hot and went with 
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them- Then all the women did homage to him with such rites as the 
waving of hghts [mrajana, here = aratrjka], and said “ Great hero, 
there is no one so endowed with heroism and courage and such quali' 
ties as yourself. Therefore be the overlord of this kingdom, and all 
'se women will wait upon you.” The king replied: '' 1 have no use for 
this to'ngdom, I have a kingdom alreadju I came here to behold this 
marvelous thing.” Tfiey said. ” Great sir, we are pleased, choose a 
wish.” The king said- “Who are your ladyships.^” They said: 
“ We aie the Great Wagic Powers.” “ Then let the eight Great Magic 
Powers be given to me.” Then the women gave the king eight jewel? 
which were endowed with the eight qualities of minuteness and so 
forth [for a list of these, see hIR’s version, below]. The king took these 
jewels; and as he was returning, on the w-ay a certain aged brahman 
met him, and first recited a blessing- 

5. “ May the Four-faced One [Brahma], sprung from the lotus- 
navel of Han [VIsnu]. the First Reciter of the Vedas, ever pioteet 
you! ” 

Then he was askt by the king: “ 0 brahman, whence do you come ? ” 
The biahman replied: “ I am a brahman dwelling in Campa-towu, with 
a large family, but hopelessly poor. I left home on account of the 
scokiings of my mfe. O king, there is an observation on conduct 
implied in a popular saying, that when a man becomes poor, his wife 
and family all desert him. And it is said: 

6. When men have lost their money, even tho power might prop- 

erl 3 ' be attributed to them, their lord hates them, however well 
he may have been served on various occasions; good kinsmen 
desert them; their virtues cease to shine; their sons forsake them, 
and misfortunes mulGplj’-; their vrives, even if virtuous and 
sprung from good lineage, no longer love them; and their friends 
disappear. And so: 

7. A mortal here in the world of men never possesses completely 

all the arts unless he be rich; not even were he brave, handsome, 
and well-favored, eloquent, and exceptionally well ver-st in the 
military arts and in the sciences. Furthermore: 

8. V^hat a marvel is this ? When a man is deprived of the glow- 
ing warmth of wealth, he suddenly becomes another, tho he has 
the same faculties unimpaired, the same name, the same mind 
uninjured, the same voice.” 

Hearing his words the king gave him the eight jewels. And the 
brahman went to his own city, praising the king. And the king came 
to Ujjayini. 
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Having told this tale the statue said to the king; " 0 him, il yuu 
have such heroism and magnanimity, then mount upon this throne.’* 
And hearing this the king n'ati silent. 

Here end» ihe tmenty-fird stcny 


Metbicao Recension oe 21 

IVhen the king once again approacht to mount ihe throne, too nest statue .wd to 
him: " O kmg, your majesty is unable either to let alone or to a.^ra.<l ioh thr* ce of 
Indra; you are whollj m distress. This great throne does notsnhmit tnauj mars '*■‘5^8 
vrisitds to mount it. unless he has such magnaaiinity. If rhcrc is in your heart a dcdr® 
to ask Vfhat this fmagnanimity) was, tlien listen to tisese ads cidures of i VifcrfMa-i ) nho 
performed such wondrous deeds. [6] 

There was a king named Vikramaditya, who bad radiant glory such lh»t d ntudd 
destroy all the darkness lurking in the B'orld A small part of lus ’’.alor ssiSu'-nt 
to protect the whole land, so that neither plagues nor demons were aoie to motrst h.s 
subjects. This king had a uumster famed by the name of Baddhyndhu i‘ (hwn of 
'Wisdom 'J, whose son, named Giihila. had not even the smsUesL particie cf nisdcm. 
Aa if possest bv demons or the like, as if gone mad, he lived a verv umriil} & 
caused great grief to his father. Then Buddiusindha reproacht his soa G&luU, iiho 
was as good as a fool, with certain sajdags, wtendiiig to control hlin “ Emptke^ Is 
m the house of a childless man; empty is a place where a man has no fcmsf jIs; empty 
is the mind of a fool, eTOrything is empty for a poor man. Ahw,, my snn’ I have 
gained evil renown ainoag those who have sons, because oi you, since you are am tiviL 
ignoble, and unlearned son. Por it w'ere lietter to have a barren wife, w ttmi one’s 
oSspring should die. How comes it that L who am rich in lerf-rruair, haw «nrh .W 
progeny ’ Shame, my soat Tko by previous merit you have ohtaiiied hmiwai birth, 
your intelligence has been destroyed by fate; you have neither wjscbm uer barmaa." 

Straek to the heart by his father s arrow-like words, and much affifctea liu^-by, he 
went forth alone by night, unseen by anyone, and came to Kam.tta'laud, h,.. 
hard study he mastered far-famed Knowledge, that bungs intelligerKw la ib, tram, swd 
so he beiiine happy. Then after a Jong time he received defeicrdially las 
permission to set out for home. And on the way tie catae to tha Atia.lira-tii«d. 
Here the land was made rich by stores of treasures collected hy tloi vicIotImM vspcdi- 
tsons of Kskati kings, and here the river GodSvarf, called Gsatann, t.w* purisvr of the 
world, sprung from the hair-braid of ^iva, flows thru seven moutlrs iuir Lie osT-aa. 
Now at this place there is a pure sacred ford caUed Hot Ford, grams ol rw 
oookt by being sprinkled with its water. Here was hmd a of the ^ 

t'l^egvara [Lord of Heat], in which was displayed the sMllIni ti & 

earthly Vievakarman [the divdne architect] The mimstrr's ana arrived 
by the thought of how far ho was f«m ius native had. Then ia_ the- sight 

he saw nenr at hand eight women (besutif oi) as fksbes oi »'?ii 

and radiant as gold. And one. who waa endowed with ImwUim *d iht into' 

vals and was akiiled m the measures oi song, md with wi«d fema h« to Bps Ihc 
ithak [some mvmcal instran^it}. Aaoth^ warbW sweet tern with a »hiy envo- 
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diuTJs and as it were playful fiute that toucht her sweet lip. A drum resounded, beaten 
m time to the song by the hand of one of them, and other beautifully adorned maidens 
mth. melodious voices chanted a melodious song, composed according to the clear fifth 
mode, and completely entrancing the mmd With limbs intent upon the song and 
With feet following the time of the measure, another joyously danst a charming dance 
arousmg exquisite emotions “When they had thus paid homage with musical art to the 
god ^iva U&negvara, smiling they called to the minister’s son as he stood near by, and 
then dived mto that same water, the fair^yed women. The young man, pondering on 
their gratuitous invitation, w^as afraid and was unw'ilbng to dive mto the very hot 
lake [59j 

At dawn he arose, and when he had gradually completed the rest of his journey he 
arrived at the city governed by Vlkramaditya. And now he rejoist his parents by his 
knowledge; for he had faultless understanding. Next he Went to see the king, the 
bearer of the mark of heroism TtTien he had shown the exuberance of his learning m its 
full bloom, the king questioned him courteously, and he told him his whole story from 
the beginning, and also made known the wonderful thing he had seen in the Andhra- 
land Upon hearmg what Gulula said, the kmg straightway went forth, and came to 
the Hot Ford, and took his stand m the temple. At roidmght the goddesses ramp just 
as before, and having finisht the dance called to Vikramarka and disappeared. The 
hero however arose and followed hard after them, and saw just before him the lakt. of 
very hot water, on account of the heat of whose waves even birds could not pass b; , 
tho they were high up m the sky, how much less other creatures! [74J 

The Women lookt upon Viltramaditya with the corners of their eyes smilmg signifi- 
cantly with the essence of hidden laughter, and dived into the lake He also sprang 
after them into the hot water, and there, following on foot, beheld the mighty spirits of 
heroes engaged in various sports The eight long-eyed maidens joyously took the king 
by the hand, when he arrived in the bosom of the lake, and led him to their city, lofty 
witii many banners, and adorned with a stucco-covered palace of a thousand jeweled 
columns, lovely with golden portals Here the women took the king mto their own 
palace and seated him there on a jeweled throne, and the king’s two feet, altho con- 
stantly bathed m the glory* of the head-crests of (subject) kmgs, were again bathed 
by the women (with water). He was honored with the customary signs of respect 
again and again, and the lovely damsels attended him, marching about him with the 
nu-ajana [light-swingingl and other cetemomes And one fair-hipped maiden said to 
the king, as he sat upon the lovely throne — and she entranst him with her words, for 
she showed great skill in the use of language- [90] 

“We, 0 lord of the earth, desire you for our lord, tho Indra and the other gods might 
well seek us, because we perceive the manhness that adorns you. This magic power 
named Minuteness, she who possesses the minuteness of very slender form a t the waist, 
wishc-s to choose you. She who shows the beauty of greatness by reason of the seeming 
buixien of her hips. Greatness by name, desires you, man of great dignity! Look upon 
this one, named Lightness, by whose favor a man can walk m the sky unsupported, or 
m a performance of jugglery And this magic power called Heaviness, having heavy 
breasts, stands fixing her afiecjjon upon you, the Dignitary [literally ‘ heav*y one ’] of 
the world. And this magic power of Acquisition has come here to acquire j-ou, who hav e 
acquired abundant heroism, know that the acquisition of her, O king, means the aoqm- 
sitKm of everything else. And this Supremacy here, O bag, waits your pleasure, by 
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whose favor a man shall be able to do, to undo, and to do otberwjse Do*ain:on here 
sues for you, she into whose dominion tins whole universe of gods, demons, and unui is 
delivered, when, she but casts a sidelong glance at them. Fa\or this one named 
tible Will, who controls the winning of the biessmgs of attainment and inesistildc wdl 
in all manner of conditions, and who herself wishes [to win jauj. .\lsrO the magiC iia"rers 
of entering other bodies, and the rest, as many as there are, ail attend the glorious feet 
of these eight Great Magic Powers With these eight goddessc-s aai ther atteiuknts, 
O king, rule this kingdom m proper fashion witliout opjxss.tion ” [112] 

When King Vikramaditya heard these words, a smile lent beauty to ius d fe-ks a? 
he answered the maidens. “ These words of yours are dependable, and I am excrsi'l- 
ingly gratified by them Giatification is the fruit which irteii in the world uw"i\e frvm 
the successful performance of deeds I did not come hither for this kingtloin, w»r for 
enjoj-ment, nor for the acquisition of magic powers and the like, but simply to «ee w 
marvelous sight. Be not angry at me, if without intending offemse I fail to dcs as yi>ti 
say, hut pardon me, your ladyships." So smee the noble king "wes Uius detcruiii,*! to 
leave them, they gave him eight jewels, for obtaining their own pow'ers. Iheu he 
took leave of them and went out from the hot lake. [123; 

And as he was returning to Uj jayini, he saw upon the road an aged brahman, w ho 
had reacht the great age that makes a man hoary; he leaned upon a stiff and walkt 
with tottermg footsteps The king in compassion askt him: Where do you wish to 
go, being shattered with old age, 0 brahman * " Thus questioned he told the king the 
occasion of Ms wandering. “ I am called Vi^nugarraaa, of the Ka^yapa family, dwelhng 
in Kaaia-city, and continually harast by misfortune, I have an aged wife, of evil dis- 
position and sharp-tongued, who has borne many children. She has at various times 
reviled me for my pov’^erty, saying. ‘ A curse on this life, fool! You are perpetnaby a 
pauper, because you have no intelligence in business and are always m trouble- From 
the time of my marriage down to this very day my garments have alwayts been worn to 
countless slireds, and my life has been spent in miserj. From. constanHy oa 

the ground my limbs are all a mass of lumps, and there is not food enough f.sr lay best'), 
not to speak of getting any other happiness. When a man has no ffiooej , he eouajK to 
be iookt upon as dead; even his family depart, unwiibng to dwell with iua. A gi?! w h‘ 
IS married to a man bereft of knowledge, latelligenw, and money, is cast off alsv* by 
relations. A woman whose husband dies young is better off than one who us the v ifc 
of a pauper, for the latter is held in low esteem.’ Pierst bv these my wife S evil words 
as by an arrow, I am now come forth, to find either wealth or destracti'-n ’ Hiring 
bis words, the king, his mind being like a mirror [reflecting the emoiiot^ lathers;, 
straightway gave him those eight jewels and told him their powers. Thireupcfa the 
brahman, having gained what he desired thru their acqmsitioti. snd tsang 
his gray hairs, went to his house, in possession of the magic powers. And \ jkraii*Srto 
returned to Ms own city. [160] 

“ 0 king, if you or anyone else on earth has such fortitude coarag*^, anri 
mity, let Mm adorn this throne ” And the king returned to tlie pslaw, 
ceiving that the prescribeJ time had past by on aecoout of his curiority to bear ; 
noble tale tlius told by the statue. 

ffere mds ihe ivmdg-fisrd dory 
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Beief Recension of SI 

Again a statue said- O king, listen 

Once a certain stranger came to the kmg (saymg) . “O king, I have seen a strange 
thing. There is a city named Yogimpura, where is a shrine of Katyayanl. I stopt 
there, and at midnight from the middle of a lake there came forth eight divine Nayakas 
Pieroic or semi-divine nymphs], who performed homage with the sixteen-fold rites 
before the goddess, with dancing and song, and then entered the water again. Such a 
sight I liave seen ” Hearing this the king went to the goddess's shrine at that place. 
And at midnight the eight Nayakas performed their divine worship, with dancing and 
singing, and went into tiie water again. The king also went in after them There he 
saw a marvelous palace, and they presented themselves to the king, and offered him 
hospitahty, and said; “ 0 king, take this kingdom ” The king said “ I have a king- 
dom.” They said: “ 0 king, we are satisfied wdth you ” The king said B'ho are 
you ' " They replied: “ We are the eight Great Magic Powers.’ So saying they gave 
him eight jewels, and said; “ Enow that this is our victorious form: whatever magic 
power you wish, you shall receive it.” Thus addrest the king went away agam. And on 
the w-ay back a certain brahman blest him (and said) - “ 0 king, give me just something 
to eat.'’ Thereupon the kmg gave him the eight jewels 

The statue said; 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity 

Here endi ffie twenty-first story 
Jainistic Recension of 21 

'B’hen Emg Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-first statue said “ 0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya's mounts this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ^ ” the statue said 0 king, 
In Avanti-eity, the noble Emg "Vikrama. His minister Buddhisagara [‘ Ocean of 
Wisdom 'j had a son Buddhieekhara [’ Diadem of Wisdom ’], but in name alone was he 
that, not m development One time his father gave him instruction, saymg “ You 
are born a fool in our family, for you do not study knowledge. For- 

1 Enowledge, venly, IS man’s highest beauty, a secret store of treasure, knowl- 
edge IS the source of enjoyment, glory, and happiness, it is the Teacher c^ 
Teachers [or, revered of the reverend], knowledge is a friend m foreign lands. 
It is the supreme Godhead, knowledge is held m honor among kings, rather than 
wealth; one who has not knowledge is a beast' ” 

Hearing this he went into a far country, and in a certain place took up the study of 
knowdedge. Afterwards, as he was returmng to his own city, on the way he stopt at 
eventide in a temple in a certain aty. There at midnight eight divme women came 
forth from a lake m front of the temple, and entered into that temple, and paid homage 
to the Supreme Deity, the glorious Yugadideva, w’lth lotus-flowers rich in fragrance, 
and danst before bim In the moramg, as they were going aw'ay again, they said to 
Buddhi?ekhara “ Ho there, do you too come ” So he went with them to the bank of 
the pond, and they jumpt in and disappeared in the middle of the pond. But he saw 
that the water w as blazing brightly, and was afraid, and remained where he was. 
ffliis marvel the minister’s son saw, and told the kmg on his arrival Thereupon the 
king out of cunosity w'ent to that place, and saw the temple, and the blazing iate 
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before it So he remained by night in the tempJe there, and beheld all the homage and 
the dancing performed by the divine women. And as ihev were gotng away in the 
morning they said to him “ Do you. come too ’’ So the king went Tvith them tc the 
edge of the lake, and they jumpt and disappeared in the middle of the uihe The kmg 
also ]umpt after them, and fell m Then he saw before him a great city, anti thoi# 
divine nomen met him, and said to the hmg “ 0 hero, ne are rejoist that j'oa have 
come Take this our kingdom, and enjoy marvelous delights.” The kmg then sa'd; 
“ I have a kingdom aheady, and by your grace there is notlung else that I m-ed. But 
tell me this; who are you, and what is this place ^ ’ Thus askt they said. ‘ tW art 
the eight Great Magic Powers, and this is our city of amusement in lliC hi’ncr world, 
’Re are gratified by the sight of you. take these eight jeiivels of great puncr &! he 
took them, and taking leave of the women set out on his return On the way a 0'*gfs*r 
askt the king for alms, saying “ O king, I am a pauper from birth, and hivnif 1 j« si 
fiercely reviled by my wife in a quarrel, I reflected: 

2. Since such as I are not fcreated) for religion, because tve are ru.t d', voic'd it, 
nor for wealth [worldly advantage] either, since love is given to these iviio Lave 
wealth, just on account thereof, and smee no one can ever obtain “uilvaboa [for 
the four objects of human desire, compare p 253, lines 7 fl j , then w ht ■. pra j , af'* 
we, and for what purpose are we produced ' I know the reason' To give a 
meaning to the words of those who say ‘ Tho hvnng — dead ‘ I 

Thus distrest I have left my home and am wandering Now I have seen todaj fur the 
first time your form, which reveals the possession of the eight Great Srliigic Fcaer». 
So now I shall surely receive an inconceivable profit.” Hearing this the king reflected; 
" Ah, because of poverty a man is scorned even by his wife 

3, ‘Why, fair one, do you not act fairly?’ ‘ Why do you not yourself?’ 
on you, you have a shrewish tongue ’ * Who is more irritable and givei! to 
scolding than you ? ’ ‘0 vile woman, you are quarreling at every step ' ' ' Yess’re 
the son of a vile wretch' What happiness can there be for a majiicif 

who are ever afflicted with the torment of such Seroe quarrcdnig ? 

What a difference there is in men’s actions (and thcir fortune? as a result theroofi 
4 Some men nourish a thousand, some nourish (only) their own bellies, arW a me 
give nourishment not even to themselves alone, so good and evi! devls liave 
their complete fruition ” 

Thereupon the king’s heart was moved with great compassion, and he gsie him ihir 
eight jewels In the words of the verse. 

6. WTio IS so generous as Vitrama in this world ? For he ga^ e to a man aiinuyfvi 

by misfortune the eight wish-granting jewels, which were ^ven him by tlie 
Magic Powers in their gracious pleasure. 

Therefore, O king, if such magiianicuty is found m you, then mount upon tlsK 
throne. 

Iftfra eTids the twerdy'fi.Tsl story in the Tktrig-tsio l eiss cjf ike 
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22. Story of tte Twenty-second Statuette 
Vikrama wins Kamaksps quicksilver for another man 

SocTHBJijsr Recession- of 22 

^\Tien the king again attempted to mount the throne, another 
statue said: “ 0 king, only he who has the magnanimity and other 
virtues of ’\hkrama mav mount this throne.” The king said; “0 
statue, teil me a tale of his magnanimity.” She said: “ Hear, 0 king 
Once while Vikramaditya was king he went forth to travel about the 
earth. And after visiting all manner of places of pilgrimage, temples 
cities, and mountains, he beheld once a certain city surrounded by 
great jeweled wails, adorned with sky-scraping palaces, and contam- 
ing various ^iva-shrines and Visnu-houses. He went mto a Visnu- 
house outside this city, and after bathing in the fair pond situated 
there did homage to the god; 

1. “0 lord of the world, I know that silence is the only way to 
sing Thy praise. Not even the supreme Brahma knows Visnu, 
who is out of the range of words. 

2. No other do I speak of or hear or think on, no other do I call to 
mind or revere or resort to, save only Thy glorious feet. 0 glorious 
Supreme Spirit, v'ho dwellest with [ = LaksmI; the phrase 
may also be rendered ‘ habitation of glory ’], grant that we mav 
serve Thee with homage. 

3. Pardon all my sm, whether done by hand or foot, sprung from 
action, voice, or body, or ongmating in the ear or eye or mind, 
accomplisht or unaccomplisht [that is, merely planned]. Hail, 
hail, illustrious Mukimda [Visnu], Ocean of mercy, Lord of Glory 

husband of ^rJ ’j.” 

Having offered these and other praises he sat down in the public hall 
At this moment a ceidain brahman came up and sat doum near the king. 
The king said: “O brahman, whence have you come^” The brahman 
said : I am a pilgrim, traveling over the earth. And whence have vou 
come, sir?” The king said; “I am a pilgrim like yourself, sir.” The 
brahman lookt at the king closely, and said: "My lord, who are you.^ 
Tou have the appearance of great glory and bear all the marks of king- 
ship, you are worthy of a throne Why do you wander about the earth? 
Rather I should say, -who can escape the destiny written on his fore- 
head? And it is said 

4. The mark written on the forehead (by destiny) cannot be 
wiped out even by Visnu, ^iva, Brahma, or the gods.” 
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Hearing his ^vords the king also agreed to them. becay,>e tiie.v w«re of 
sound sense And it is said: 

5. One should give heed to sensible adii'ce tho it i-ome from r 
child, and on the other Land one siiould rejeet like a \^orthit^s 
blade of grass unreasonable advice, allho it come from a imm of 
glorious lineage. 

The king said: “ 0 brahman, w'hy do 5 -ou appear so worn out f 
He replied: ‘'"Why should I tell the cau^e of ray I am 

in the greatest trouble.” The king said: Tell me Ihc eauv of it ” 
The brahman said: “O king, lasten. Near here tl:-w iT a iaounfaiu 
named IVlIa, where there is a goddess KSmaksi. Ih*re h the ftdriifK’' to 
an underground cave, which is dosed, and is to be opeia‘%i 1 j,v n*nhrjg 
the Kamahsi-charm. Inside this cave is a v(->sd coritaiaiug quick- 
silver, by means of which the eight minerals are turned into gohL For 
twelve years I have recited the Hamaksl-chann, but the door fd the 
cave has not been opened. On this account I am niuch d.'-tn-t.” 
The king said; *’ Show me the place, and I uiil derhe Himc raeaU' or 
other.” So he show^ed the place to the king, and at nigLi they horii '.hpi 
there. The goddess came in a dream and said to the king: “ O king, 
why have you come here ? The door of the cn'^T here n'dl not 1 h^ op^-Kned 
unless it is sprinkled with the blood of a man bearing the thirty-two 
superior marks.” Hearing these words of the goddesa the king went to 
the door of the cave, and as he was putting his .sword to his thnv.l, 
the goddess said. “ 0 king, I am satisfied with you a wi'^h " 

The king said' “ O goddes.s, if you are satisfied, liiien give the quick-* 
silver to this brahman.” The goddess said: So be iU" and up<‘ned 
the door of the cave and gave the brahman the qnick.riiver. 'The 
brahman went to his own place, praising the king: and tin* king rv 
turned to his own city. 

Having told this tale the statue said to the king' “ O king, si -uch 
fortitude and magnanimity are found in you, then nuiuui upon tiik* 
throne.” And the king was silent. 

METsjeun Hjsckwsioij or* 

Tiien once aiore the long, d^rous of hewing a talo. askt tic statue csw, ' 
'* Teli a tale.” And she sddivst heiself tu King B-isoja ausd the wtETstfes, 
f}«,?,'gl>png the hearts of those who sat in hL i«teiafcly with her ai&Kg 
desire for a story makes me conSEiinKsttive, O king; do md iidsl: so&s^isBy that t ii?»i 
hut a woodesa Image, but ^ve heed. 16] 
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Desirous of seeiBg ■wocciruus rights, lung 'VjkramS.ditja traveled o\er tbe whole 
eartu with Iu« sword as lus sole toeupaiuoa Oae time, when he was wearied and o%'e[. 
vomo with the burning rays of the sud, he strolled m a certain wood loofong for a place 
to rest Here a breeze, that eameil the fragrance of the many garlands Adorning the 
crest of the goddess Katyajaui. dispelled the king's weanness 8o he staved m this 
wood and bathed m a beautiful lake, and beheld (the image of) KatyayanI, and sat 
down at a considerable distance from her. Now a certain weary brabman came 
tbitber from somewhere or other, and looking the king over from head to foot said 
■' I recognize yon, sir, as a person worthy of respect, by the usual marks of hands, feet, 
and etes which characterize umversaJ emperors who rule the world Who are you, 0 
tiger among men. and whence [or, why] have jou cotne to Kundina, wandering tlira the 
forest to arrive at KondinA-cit.v ’ Tell me." Thus prest for an answer the king said: 
[211 

‘T am a ksatriya. Vikramaditya, come here from the city of UiJAyinl My business, 
be mformed, is onl\ my own pleasure ” Hearing his words the hairs on the brahman’i 
body stood upright from joy, he shook his head repeatedly, and bis fingers repeatedly 
Irembied; and again he said to the king, out of eunositv, for he knew well his great 
poner, unequalled by any other. “And where are your chowrie-bearers and tent- 
earners gone to.^ fi'hare is your white parasol charming as the autumn moon^ la 
what place rest your feet today, whose toe-nails are Kke touchstones for the rubies 
in the crests of your throng of vassals [that is, are rubbed by them] ? In what sort of 
an inner harem, proud in the charming beauty and loveliness of diidne women, are jou 
abiding here, 0 lord of the whole earth ^ A man like myself is not able to enjoy happi- 
ness even when he gets it", why are you throwing away wantonly the human happiness 
which you have obtained ? I went to the city of KxflcI and dwelt there attending 
KiiraaksI who dwells in the cave, with constant devotions, to obtain the magic power of 
quicksilver, but tho I performed many pious exertions, and grew thin from not tak- 
ing food, the goddess did not become propitiated by me, even after twelve years of 
ascetic practice. So I cned shame upon the goddess, and left Kaficr and am W'andemg 
sadlj" distrest about the earth, rugged with inaccessible mountains. But as for yon, 
why are you wandering thru forest after forest ? Return again to your city, do not 
needlessly submit to suffering like me,” [43] 

Hearing his words the king smiled and replied . “ This is my mode of conduct, 
brahman; who can oppose his own nature ? Bat let tiiis matter rest; I will be your 
helper, 0 brahman, to get you the magic quicksilver; proceed to the city of KSnei ” 
Thus urged by the king the learned brahman 'went, together with him, to the place 
where KSmaksf was. -And when he had bathed m the water of the Vegavati river, the 
king fasted there with the brahman, and gazed upon Afisnu, the lord of Hastigiri [the 
district m ■fthich Ksflei is located], and abode there over night. The king arose again 
early in the morning, and bathed in the large fair lake, and went to abide for three 
nights by the demr of KfimSksI’s cave, intent on his pious purpose. And in a dream the 
great goddess appeared to the king, and said- If you desire to get the magic quick- 
silver, do as I cay. The magic quicksilver shall be obtained when an offering is made 
to the Hireetlons with blood coming from the neck of a man bearing the ihirty-twa 
superior marks ” Hearing bar words, there being no (other) such man at hand, he 
started to plunge his sword into his own throat. Then straightway Kamaksi became 
satk&d with the king, and he, being urged to choose a wish, chose with benevolent 
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BaiJif Reckxs/ox csr 

Again a statue said 0 kbsr, l.'.t< « 

Oxtee tile kra^ lieni to .let ivixat was .Juut jn ' L-s^ Is A‘’i^ a* ssas r 

alon'-? the road abite, on the haxika t.f tite Ctutine-. tf -iin a, hrsUen,'* «'f ih j-i Pn t- er 
teaaiwe. The sxad: “ Res^-ruid sir. wh,' a'» duTneb'! ‘ ' ’li-j l.ras 
“ O kjjig, -kIjJ ■?b(->nid I saj ? Mj lull a i.e {<,r netnia!? il,tT«' i j, i u ;;;- r-ij>f 
it In a distant mountain there 55. a (^nfi-k^'Kfijn&ksI, suJ f i.tj 
jar of quick-silver. The magx’ pfjn'er of tin quckailver n.a\ ^tp , bta xie. ; ' u xt tii-.-’-a' »: 
services there. Howeier, IliareperfynEt’<is^TV}w,of.,rtncl‘,c,»«it;* .'A- n t 

obtained it. For this reason. I am sud." Tht-n ibt ki, u ^siiJ " Go, s.i. <» ».b 

place ' So they both came to tie place at suu'.et, usd r»'ste'i tben. "i'h- 
revealed a dream (to the king; ; 0 king, if a man w {^tfeci-i! ’s| - hi-re. the;, tie j* i .r 

die cave n-iU be opened, and the meie power of tac -.j Jicksili cr ''-jiUiifC'd. H •orvia 
this the king \yent to die door of the cave suni s»5d> “ Let d-e K<><hi<’-% uf this plfe-i '.»«■ 
appeased with me body ’ .lad he started to mi nS his , whereup**:. tia' 
appeared to him and said: “ I am appeasctl. a.od gr^iru y -v a jj "’ Tiv si^l; 
“ Let this brahman obtiion t-be magie poRw of thu qiucLwer,” The 
and caused the door to open (saving. “ Braimjaa. the vk-rc <4 C'n « s.vv « r^jcTe^t, whS 
llie magic power shall l>e yxfun " So the magie iwi*5cr berw*.* hu am! b, fm k 
happ3 . The king returned to his own rtty. 

The statue said O king, let him awi-iid tfcw IhruKc ut*. lay h 

//ere iV tus*>j/g--«‘caod f^C-^ 

Jaxkistjc Recexwox of 

'When King Bhoja again on another omedon .hud mack? .-ompkte 
the cNjronatioiK-iite and was ascending rhe thrsine. the twvntv-tt'Cuu'J -iiitiue sa^J; 
“O king, he who im>> magiiaaimity lAe VikraaiAdit ,a's m,«aKt.. 'spj.. !i>.« 

And when the king askt “ Of wiiat sort aas that nia|.n.a.niinitv f * th,' ■.aiiJ' 

“Okiiig, 

In Avanti-city, ttie noh!c Kine VikramB. (ho Ume .i-s V VAi wao'Lrbig shncaiJ Sc 
view various strange slghto, m a oertaia s'lriw he pr&isc*! tW srv4?ti*l 
“ Prirr.cvai Soul “ A's.gSilideca, tl.e i'ir<it Jnst to- fodowt 

1, ” O k.rd of the wnrid, I know that siWme w the ovi: wa> to T2jy 
toidy) one who doe*, not know cogsigcfe la {verbal' praise* cd i3>e Jw, wlxt >» 
out of the range of wix-ds 

2. No other do I sp'isL of or revere or rely *a. no ofWr da 1 b<asr or sscisSce w 
or think cn, 0 revered Bleswl Oiic, free from ps‘«s®JtSj Mea «aty heart, im- S 
grasp in adoration Ihy ^knious ioot" 
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Having oSeied this praise, as Le stood in the temple, a certain, foreigner came ia, who 
said, as they converst with one another. “Noble Sir, you appear to be markt with 
the sigm of kmgship; so how is it that yoa desert your kmgdom and wander about ’ 
Life when it is once gone does not return, since. 

3. The moon rises again and again, and lost riches may return; but youth when 
It is gone is not given again, and no man once dead comes to Me. 

Therefore enjoy the happiness which conies easily from the hminous enjoyment of 
royal fortune." Hearkg this the king said; 

4. “ Easily obtained are the ]oys that come from gold, palaces, women, games, 
and young elephants; easaly obtained is youth also; but hard to obtain as the 
accomplishment of righteousness 

6. Fortune is as fickle as the waves of the sea; youth lasts for but thiee or four 
days, Me is as uncertiin as an autumn cloud, what is the use of riclies ? Work 
for spotless righteousness’ 

Then the king said again. “But you, sir. seem l±e a man who desires somethmg.'’ 
Said he; “0 Mag, you who are clever at interpreting gestures and expressions, what you 
say IS true Hear the matter which causes me grief Upon Mount Mahanlla there is a 
goddess Klmaksd, and m front of her temple is a cave, which opens by the Kamaksa- 
charm There is a ve.ssel of magic quicksilver inside of it. Going thither I recited the 
charm for twelve years, but the door did not open. Therefore I am exceedingly 
grieved." Then the Jdag reflected. “ There must be some reason, since; 

6. Tliere is no word tsjBablej that has not its charm, no herb that has not its 
medicament, no land that has not its treasure; but truly sacred tests are hard 
to master.” 

Then the king went thither with him, and remained at night in the temple. And the 
goddess came to him by night in a dream, and said: “ 0 king, why have you come 
hither Whoa a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks is sacrificed here, then 
this door will open, and m no other way," So in the moming, leaving the man asit^p, 
the king went to the door of the cave, and as he was about to cut off his head, the god- 
dess stayed him by the hand, and said; “ O king, jewel of heroes, I am satisfied; 
choose a wish.” And the king said ; “ If you are satisfied, then give this man the magic 
power of the quicksilver,” So KSmaksa opened the door, and gave him the magic 
power of the quicksilver. But the king went to his own city In the words of the 
t^rae; 

7. Who can be compared with this Yifcraina, who gave to a seeker-after-magic 
[sadhaka] the magic power of quicksilver, tho he had obtained it by sacrificing 
his own head and worshiping the goddess 

Therefore, 0 Mug, if such magnaniuiity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 


Rees ends the ticenty-eeaond story in the Tkirty-two Tales oj the Throne 
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23. Stoi 7 of tfce Tiffenty-ihird Statuette 
Vikrama’s daily life : Ms evi! dream 

SO-CTHERN- KeOEVSIOX OF ‘2:5 

’^Len tlie kinj? apiiroadit onee niorr- in U'-c* ini '■In' tkiri-E", s.rs’itJnr 
sliituc ’ifiifi (j kinsj oaiy lii* %viio ho' ’Uid 

virtues of Vikram;i is able to ascend tais throne " H.e k.ny 'uid 
O statue, teii me a taie of bis inuinmniinti^^ A h 4 --be '.dsi fit- nr, 
0 king 

Once Tikramrirka returm-J to his cUy aft* r wi'nnermg ftourd iiu 
ear+Ii, and there was great joy among ail the dv.eiiers in !,i„ 'fj,, 

king entered Ins palace, and d midd-jv he ha-J hk IjmIv iiointrL 
and straightway made his toilet -R-dh sandalvtooii pt-ifurne' .sod Ihe^ 
eamients and the like, and ptrfornitHi the sixteen-h hi sf-rvie^ heOT'* 
the God jAlsnu is meantj, and praised tiie Gctd, sayine'; 

1 *' Thou only art mother and father, thou on!' art km'ir.un and 

friend, thou only art know!e<lffe and weadh, thoa oidy art idi % 
me, 0 God of Gods! 

2. Homage, homiige to the Primeval Dwarf, to XarAyanr. of 
infinite might, to the revered B^arej of the How, tls* tUM;, lie 
sword, and the mace: homiige to Thei', the riiipmue Spirit I " 

Having thus prai.-ed the God itnd worship? him, he ga’ e Jy tin' hrah- 
mans the regular gifts of hrindle eows. liinrl. se.'uuie grain, and '.ti Mirth 
and next gave rich largess to the |>oor. bliftii, deaf. erippleiL lame. 
helpless. And entering iuto the Wii<|uet-honse he fir?-! rausc'i the 
children, daughters Hxdng at home, old men. and such '<k jicndwis. 
eat, and then ate himself with the rest of his kinsfolk Ami thi*. is well 
said ; 

3. T^Tien they have fed the duidivr,, daughter^- h>,ing a" hom«, 
old men, pregnant women, the sh-k, juutig girl', gin.-'tn. 

ants, then the remainder of the ha.'t shah he fur thf hu.-harid wvi 
wife. 'lud sgaun; 

4. Let one who desireo his ov-m welfare not e.,t all alooe; fe mau 
shall take his meal together ■%'itli IWv* or ihive kin.4olk 

5. By eating together with two or threfj. or many, one attMisif 
the successful fruition of his desires, and the fdr .-atid'&i'tiiitJ of 
good fortune. 

And after eating he rested a time befon; arking. And it b sski; 

6. A man who sits after eating gets a fat paunch; one who sleep* 
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after eatmg gets comfort; one who walks after eating gels long 
life; if one runs, death rims upon him And again 

7 Sicknesses arise in sis w'ays; thru too much water-driiiking, 
and thru eatjng irregularly [as to quantity or time] , thru sleeping by 
day and thru staying awake by night; and thru retention of urine 
and excrement. 

After this, in the evening, when be had performed the evening rites 
and partaken of food, he went to his sleeping- apartment. There he 
slept upon a bed covered wdth a coverlet gleaming with light from a 
flood of moonbeam-s, and strewn with various jasmine [kunda and 
mallikS.] ftorvers. Towards daybreak the king in a dream saw himself 
mounted on a buffalo and riding towards the south [compare the itIR 
parallel]. And aw'akening with a start he sprang up, calling Visnn to 
mmd. When he had performed the morning rites, he mounted upon 
his throne and told his dream in the presence of the brahmans. Hearing 
this San-ajila Bhatta ['Doctor Know'-il-all ’] said: “0 king, dreams 
are of two sorts, some favorable, and some unfavorable. Now these 
are favorable; 

8. To be moimted on cows, bulls, or elephants, temples, mountain- 
peaks, or trees; to he smeared with dung; blood, and death, and 
intercourse with those wnth whom it is forbidden; all this in dreams 
is auspicious. 

And unfavorable are mounting on buffaloes, asses, or thorn-trees, and 
the sight of ashes, cotton-cloth, camels, tigers, serpents, boars, apes, 
and the like. And it is said: 

9. Whoever mounts upon an ass, a camel, a buffalo, or a tiger m 
a dream, certain death aw'aits him m .sis months time. 

And again: 

10, A dream in the first watch, of the night has its fulfilment within 
a year, in the second within eight months, and m the third wnthia 
three months. 

11, (A dream) coming just at dawn comes to fruition w'ithm ten 
days; if it comes at the time w'hen the cows are turned loose, it is 
regarded as coming into effect at once- 

In short, this is an evfl dream, O king, and bodes ill for you.’' The king 
said: “O brahman, what can be done to stop the fuifilment of this 
exil dream ? ” Saiwajna Bhatta said: 0 king, put on all your gar- 
ments and ornaments, and when you have attended to the ghee- 
offering, then give garments and other gifts to the (ofiiciatuig't brah- 
man; and again put on new garments and cause the coronation-rite 
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with, those with v,hom it is forhidden. It shall go well with a maa if he is bitten (in a 
dream') by a leech, a serpent, or a hrard Favorable also is the use of curds, milk, ghee, 
spirits, ana meat; also if a man. simultaneously with the sight of bloody human fiesk js 
wrapt up in entrails, at the same time eatmg the head and members, 0 Ling, AH 
)>rjghi colors in a dream tend to increase prosperity; (yet) objectionable are cotton 
cloth, salt, and bones, along with ashes Mounting of asses, camels, buffaloes, and 
ftitliered trees shall be (regarded as) inauspicions. and the sight of camels and apes 
The drinking of oil, honey, and mercury m a dream is objectionable, and the eating of 
rice, of se&ime meal, and of sesame seeds. ,ill dark colors are unfavorable w hen seen m 
s dream, except a god, a cow, a city, musk, and sapphire gems, So since you have seen 
a dream of the tinfas'orable class, hasing mounted upon a buSslo, you must institute 
a gmat propitiatory rite. Beyond this, you know best.” [46] 

Hearing their words he began a great propitiatory rite. He gave to the brahmans 
as much as they wisht of cattle, land, sesame-grain and money. And opening the 
door-panels of his treasure-houses, filled with riches, the righteous king proclaimed far 
and wide over the earth, for the space of seven days : “ "Whatever wealth anyone wishes, 
let him take it to Ms heart's content ” Hearing this proclamation all the people of the 
countrv took from within the treasnre-hoose riches as much as they desired. And up 
to the end of tie seventh daj', there were thirteen arbudas p, 300,000,000] of money 
taken from the treasure-house by the people [66] 

kriag Bhoja. if there is found m you such magnanimity as m Vikramarka,, then 
mount this throne of Great Indra 

Both, because of what the statue said (enjoining him), and at the same time because 
of the greatne&s of his astonishment thereat, he abandoned the throne and went mto his 
own inner palace. 

Here enifg ihe iweniy4hird story 

Brief EECEy;fe.iON op 23 

Again a statue said: 0 king, listen 

Once while Vikrama was king he saw an evil dream, to this effect, that he was 
mounted on a buffalo and going toward the southern quarter Thereupon m the 
morning he told it to the hnowers of the 't''eda and the astrologers- They said : 

1 '* Mounting on cows, bulls, or elephants, temples, mountain-peaks, or trees; 
being smeared vith dung; Ismentation, and a corpse, and intercourse with thc^e 
with whom it is forbidden; all thus in dreams is auspicious. 

And mounting on asses, buffaloes, bears, and apes is inauspicious. Bright things are 
auspicious, except ashes, cotton, cowries, and heaps of bones, dark things sa-e in- 
auspicious, except elephants, horses, cows, and brahmans. So, O king, this mountiag 
on a buffalo means something evib Therefore let some gold be given away, to destroy 
the (effects of ihe) evil dream-” Hearing this the king opened up his treasure-stores 
for a day and a night (sajung); “Let axtj'One take away as much as he has need of.” 
The statue said: 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the tvmtiy-ikird story 
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2 " Trautjitory are o\ir bodies- our M'eaitb lasts not forei'er, and deall; is alwaj ? 
!)igb, let a store of righteousaes'i be aceumiiUted.” 
tiie king opened up his treasury for three days, and caused a proclamsttoa to be 
aiadt in the citv. “ Hear, ve people' For one time let any and ev*eiy one take ^Lat- 
ever thing he desnes and depart mtb it.” Tjxus he ga\e great largess for three days, 
to a* ert the eonsequencos of his e'vii dream- In the ivords of the verse; 

S. 0 the generosity of Vifcrania ' Who, when he merely saw an evil dream, let his 
treasury be plundered for three d^ivs by the people of the city. 

Therefore. 0 king, if such magnanimitv w found m you. then mount upon this 
throne, 

Stre ends the imnty-ihird sto-^y in. tfie Tkrrty-tteo Tates of the Throne 


24. Stoiy of the Twenty-fourth Statuette 
A strange inheritaiice: Calivahana and Vikraraa 
SorTHEBX Recestsio?? op 24 

When the king was again ascending the throne, another statue 
said' "■ 0 king, whosoever has the magnanimity and other virtues of 
Vikrama, he and no other is worthy to ascend this throne.” The king 
said; “ 0 statue, tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: 
“ Hear, O king. 

In Vikramaditya's kingdom there was a city named Purandarapuri, 
Here dwelt a certain rich merchant, wdio had four sous. In the course 
of a long time this merehant, having grown old, fell sick, and at the 
time of his death, he called his four sons and said: “ My sons, after I 
am dead, whether you four live in the same place or not, m time there 
uill arise a quarrel among you. Therefore before my death I hai'e made 
a division of property among you four, in order of age. Bight here un- 
der the four feet of my bed I have buried the four portions, take them 
in order, from the oldest to the youngest ” And they agreed to do this. 
Now when the father had departed this life, the four brothers lived in 
harmony for a month. But then a quarrel arose among their wives. 
And thereupon they reflected: “ Why this quarrel ? TtTiile our father 
was still alive he made an allotment for us four; so we will take the 
allotted property as placed under his bed, and actually getting our 
parts we shall Jive in peace,” So digging under the bed, they brought 
forth from under its four feet four copper vessels. Of these there was 
earth in one vessel, coals in one, bones in one, and straw in one. 
Seeing these four things, the four brothers were greatly peiplext and 
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Wlii’e tiJHr fathi-r a’s-s ^tIH alive be saatk- aii ad' •'■n, lent for ^I>eni irs 
onier, from tla* uiiJest to lia* Vfjui.^t ■>'^, in Ha- f. Wav. To 

oWe-'^ he pK3<' ■"iirf'h." ItWiI na>a! *, he jCav<' 'buj;, . il tu** {>,; <| v-.K'f’b i.*' 
r-o-ttf-'b To tin R«-vt he jjfAo '{raH : *])s-t i.-*, i'e aa' ♦- hisi. al] the jtra>n 
Vviik'h he Inai. Tu the tJm-d he ^ave fnom'-'.' tiVt 5'. le* ^a%e h»m aU 
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with him.” Hearing his words the nobles sent back a letter to the king, 
saying: He will not go.” And when the king heard the purport of 

what was written in the letter, his body was aflame with the fire of 
anger; and he went forth attended by his eighteen-fold complete army, 
and came to the city of PratisAana, and beleaguered it And he sent 
messengers to <^alivahana, who came to C^hvahana and said. “0 
^alivahana. King Vikrama, the overlord of all kings, summons you; 
so come and see him.” And ^Mivahana said; ” Messengers, I will 
not see the king alone; surrounded by a complete army of the four 
parts [compare four lines below], on the field of battle will I see Vikrama. 
Let your honors tell the ting this.” Hearing these words the messen- 
gers repeated them even thus to the king WTien he heard this King 
Vibrama came forth to the battle-field to fight. But ^alivahana took 
some clay in the potter’s house, and made with it elephants and horses 
and chariots and foot-soldiers, and brought them to life with a charm; 
and with this four-fold army he went out from the city and came to 
the field of battle. And at the time when the two hosts were ad- 
vancing: 

L The circle of the heaven was confused with alarm, and the 
ocean became greatly perturbed; in the lower world the serpent- 
king trembled, and the earth-supporting moimtains quaked; the 
earth was terrified, and the great serpents spewed venom beyond 
measure; thus the whole universe was variously stirred at the 
advance of the king’s host. 

2. The glorious armies shone with endless troops of horses im- 
petuous as gusts of wind, and crowds of impassioned elephants, 
the entire heaven was hidden by banners, chowries, and pennants, 
and the three worlds were filled with shrill war-drums and tabors 
and the sound of kettle-drums. 

3. The whole sky was pervaded with the quantities of dust struck 
up by the feet of the horses; the atmosphere between (heaven 
and earth) was cornpletely concealed by royal parasols, and the 
earth was covered with warriors; the sound of the drums could not 
be heard by the ear for the rattle of the chariots, as the host came 
forwaid with shouts of the warriors, inspiring great terror. 

Then the two armies clasht. At this time; 

4. With clubs, arrows, knives, battle-knives [?], maces, bludgeons, 
and halfmoon-shaped darts, with iron arrows, javelins, plow- 
toothed clubs, lances, spears, and daggers; with tridents [like 
^iva’s], and many other sharp divine weapons, including the 
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with him Heanng his words the nobles sent back a letter to the king 
saying He will not go And when the kmg h< u i the purport of 
what was written m the letter, his body was adame with the fire of 
anger; and he went forth attended by his eighteen-fold eomplete army, 
and came to the city of Pratisthana, and beleaguered it. And he sent 
messengers to ^alivahana, who came to (^rilivalnma and said: “O 
^alivahana. King Vikrama, the overlord of all kings, suininons you; 
so come and see him,'’ And ^alivahana said: Messengei-s, I will 
not see the kmg alone; surrounded bji- a complete army of the four 
parts [compare four lines below], on the field of battle will I see Vilvrama. 
Let your honors tell the king this.” Hearing these w'ords the messen- 
gers repeated them even thus to the king. When he lieard this King 
Vikrama came forth to live battle-field to fight. Bui Calivahana took 
some clay in the potter’s house, and made with it elephants ami horses 
and chariots and fool-soldiers, and brought them to life with ii charm; 
and with this four-fold arm.T he went out from the city and came to 
the field of battle. And at the time when the tevo hosts were ad- 
vancing: 

1. The circle of the heaven was confused ivith alarm, and the 
ocean became greatly perturbed; in fhc lower world the seipent- 
king trembled, and the earth-supporting mountains quaked; the 
eaith was terrified, and the great serpents .spewed venom beyond 
measure: thus the whole universe was variously stirred at the 
advance of the king’s host. 

2. The glorious armies shone with endless troops of horses im- 
petuous as gusts of wind, and crowds of impassioned elephants; 
the entire heaven was hidden by banners, chowrics, and pennants, 
and the three worlds were filled with shrill war-drums and tabors 
and the sound of kettle-drums. 

3. The whole sky was pervaded with the quantities of dust struck 
up by the feet of the horses, the atmasphere between (heaven 
and earth) was completely concealed by royal parasols, and the 
earth was covered with warriors; the sound of the drums could not 
be heard by the ear for the rattle of the chariots, as the host came 
forward with shouts of the warriors, inspiring great terror. 

Then the two armies clasht. At this time: 

4. With dubs, arrows, knives, battle-knives [.^], maces, bludgeons, 
and halfmoon-shaped darts; witlr iron arrows, javelins, plow- 
toothed clubs, lances, spears, and daggers; with tridents [like 
diva’s], and many other sharp divine weapons, including the 
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disc (of Visnu) and tte vajra-elub (of Indra) ; tiins the battle was 
fought against each, other by the brave warriors of the two hosts, 
when they joined in conflict. Then in the battle; 

5. Some noble warriors were struck down and fell lifeless on the 
field of battle; some, tho they fell unconscious (from blows), 
came to themselves and rose up hy their own powers; some, 
mindful of glory as the highest blessing, burst forth in loud laugh- 
ter, bent on their own destruction, and ran forward overcoming 
their fear of death, showing audacity in respect to the body. 

6. Some were seized with trembling because of fear of conflict 
with the enemy; some, their bodies pierst vith mortal wounds, 
became the lovers of the heavenly nymphs [that is, died); some, 
of dauntless heroism, altho they were smitten in the belly by the 
enemy, and their entrails hung out, yet with their bodies split 
open with wounds went forward fearlessly to fight the foe. 

7. Then the combatants’ heaps of knives and other weapons shone 
like the sea, while the pile of hair, sinews, heads, and entrails (of 
the slain) seemed like Mount ^aivSla; the bodies of the noble 
elephants which were fallen seemed like the dead bodies of such 
a great ocean of men, and their bones in the blood like (sea-) 
shells (in such an ocean). 

Thus a terrible battle took place, and Yikramarka destroyed the army 
of Qalivahana. And ^alivShana was much dejected; but remember- 
ing the boon given him by his father, saying In time of distress call 
upon me,” he called to mind his father, the serpent-prince Qesa. ^esa 
sent forth all his serpents, which stung the whole army of Vilvrama- 
ditya, so that they were completely paralyzed and fell upon the battle- 
field Thereupon King Vikrama returned alone to his city; and in 
order to bring his army back to life, he stood in w'ater up to the waist 
for tire space of a year, and recited prayers to VAsuki [another serpent- 
king]. After this Vasuki became satisfied with him and said: “ 0 
king, choose a wish.” The king said: “ 0 serpent-king, if you are 
propitiated, then give me a jar of nectar to brmg to Me my army, 
which is paralyzed by the power of the serpents’ venom.” Vasuki 
consented, and gave him a jar of nectar. And King Vikrama took the 
jar of nectar; and as he was on the way back a certain brahman came 
up to him, and recited a blessing: 

8. “ May the rod-like tusk of Visnu in the guise of a boar protect 
you — (the tusk) upon which the earth, having the Himalaya for 
its pinnacle, assumed the majesty of a (royal) parasol.” [The 
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eartli, balanst on the top of the tusk of the boar-go<l is likened to a 
parasolj the tusk being the rod or ha, mile, and flie Hinjfdaya the 
crest on the top of it } 

Then the king said. " 0 brahman, whence havt' you come? ” The 
brahman said- ‘‘I come from Pnitisthuna-city ” The king said. 
■“ What have you to say 't ” The brahman replK\l : *' Your majesty is 
a wishmg-stone for ail petitioners, since you are able to gix-e any good 
thing desired Now I have a desire for a certain good tiung; if yon 
will grant it, then I will tell you what it is.” The king said- “ I will 
give you whatever yon ask,” The brahman said: Give me the jar 
of nectar ” The king said; ‘‘ By whom were you sent ? ” The brah- 
man replied; “I was sent by (^rdivahana.” Ilearing this tlie king 
reflected; “ Since I -first said to him ^ I will give il/ if I now do not 
give it. it will be a disgrace and a mo. So by all means I must give it.” 
The brahman said: 0 king, why do yon hesitate ? You are a right- 
eous man, and a righteous man’s prouuso is not taken back. And thus 
it is said . 

9. Tho the sun rise in the western quarter, iho Mount Meru be 

moved and fire become cold, Uio a water-lily bloom forth on a 
rock upon a mountain-top, the promises of righteous men shall 
not be taken back. And so: 

10. Even today ^iva does not give up (the poison) kalakuta 
(which he swallowed at the churning of the ocean); the -n-orld- 
tortoise still carries the earth upon his back; the sea still endures 
the underworld fire, hard tho it be to endure. The righteous stand 
by what they have agreed to.’’ 

The king said' '* You have spoken truly. Take the jar of nectar,” 
So saying he gave it to him; and the brahman went to his own place, 
pr-aising the king. And the king returned to TJjjayiui, 

Having told this tale the statue said to the king: “O king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” And 
hearing this the king w'as silent. 

Ilere ends ike twenty-fourth story 
MeTBICAIj Ebcension oe S4 

Again choosing an auspido-us day, the diadem [that is, best! of kings joyfnhy came 
forward to make himself the diadem of the throne [to seal himself upon it), when a 
statue, percei-vTng it, addrest the king -with bright-shining words to prevent his 
action, and said " 0 noble king, there was an earth-lord m this nniva-se who slew his 
foes -with the fire of majesty derived from repeated ooronation-cereraonies- While this 
king inled, the earth was full of gram; rivers flowed -with curds and milk, and trees 
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dript W3th bonej', tlxe subjects under tlus Ving liad no liking for irreligious tkings, 
did not make worldly advantage tboir sole aim, and were net excessively devoted to 
love [referring to the three mam object? of Imman desire, religion, worldlv advantase, 
and love] flO] 

^ "W bile the king, thus entirely devoted to righteousness, was ruling the whole sub- 
missive earth, a great quarrel arose among certain brothers And all four of these, 
sons of a merchant, came to Vikramatiitya for an allotment and the settling of their 
quarrel And they said to him • “ Attend, 0 protector of the righ t. By your favor we 
would have our inheritance Apportioned equitably, let your majesty hear the cause of 
our quarrel, what it is.” And being questioned by the king, thej- told the storv in due 
order: “ There is m the land a certain city named Purandarapura The city of the 
gods is not superior to it, but is outstript by its fortune; and even Visvakarman [the 
divine architect] is ashamed when, he beholds its architecture, for it shuts ofi the path 
of the stars [the sky] by the height of its charming palaces Here our father, Hhana- 
datla by name, was possest of a very beautiful residence, built in many stories. He 
had thousands of cows, which walkt slowly by reason of the weight of their udders; 
and a hundred burden-yokes bearing Cpails of) milk ever came and went to and from 
them He had. a thousand stores of all sorts of gram, which vied with the peaks of 
Mount Meru by night and day. [28] In our father’s house there was a great quantity 
of gold, righteously acquired, and as high as the peak of Sumeru He had also a hun- 
dred great villages, so rich m gram that their inhabitants could not be troubled with the 
afflictions that drought produces Such a merchant was our father, like the God of 
Wealth incarnate; the world was penmded with his glory that swept over the regions 
like a torrent In the coui-se of time our father desired to pass into the power of time 
[that is, to die]. .kndhesaid.O king, to his four sons. ‘ My sons, hear my words, hold 
them by no means in low esteem. Allotments between brothers were made by the men 
of old , and I ha ve divided my p roperty for you, under the feet of my bed, Take what is 
placed there for you, and live thereby, each witii his share ’ Having thus instructed us, 
our father, attended only by his karma, went to where we may not see, vrith the bodily 
eye at least. Then when we had completely performed our father’s obsequies, as is the 
duty of sons, according to the custom of our caste, we dug down into tlie eartli under 
the four legs of the bed, and looking eagerly beheld four copper vessels. And m one of 
these clay was placed; another was filled with straw, in another were worthless coals; 
and m the last, bones. Seeing these fom vessels filled with worthless stuff, we reflected 
' Now what is It that our wise father has done here'' ’ And finding it grievous to dispute 
with one another, to discover what this means we have < ome to your majesl y, for kings 
are the refuge of mortals.” [52] 

Hearmg their words the king straightway sent for his ministers aud told them to 
consider the matter. But they, after consideration, said to the vaijyas [members of 
the tliird or merchant caste] ; “ Since your father was an intelligent man, it was cer- 
taanly not without a purpose that he deposited these coals, sljaw, and the rest-' Let it 
be decided by experts.” Thus addrest the vaigyas departed; but going from one 
village and town to another, they met only with ridicule, until they came to Prati^thana 
and saw Gihvahana. Then the vai?ya’s sons told him the story. And having heard 
the ground of the dispute, the son of Ges® said-. “ Hear my words, 0 vaigyas, and give 
up now your dispute. You have received allotments from your father, making specific 
mention of his (various sorts of) property. In giving you straw, clay, coals, and bones 
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respectively! lie gave to each of you the sort of property denoted thereby Ali grain is 
be understood by straw, earth is indicated by clay, all mctak by coals, and properly 
consisting of cattle, goats, and sheep by bones. In property hve-stoefc is one quarter, 
gold and other metals are thought to make a half, land is assumed to make three, 
quarters, and gram makes property complete. Thus token-rvise your father tJ>e mer- 
chant disposefl of his wealtii among you, in order of age; even, thus do you take it.” 
“ So be it,” said the merchants, and returned to their home, and made their families 
prosperous with the fortunes given by their father. [73J 

When King Vikramaditya heard of this circumstance, he sent men to bring ^alivS- 
hana to inru. But when the youth heard the eominand. even tho it was from the king 
of the whole earth, he made a discourteous answer, offensive to the ear And the 
messengers returned again and told the lord of tJjjayini: ” O king, there is a very 
strange condition of things at Pratisthina, the people there all look -upon this boy as 
king, and, tho we bore youi orders, lie attackl ns aud cast us forth.” Hearing these 
words the king’s eyes were straightway inflamed with anger, and ho went forth with 
his army to destroy ^alivithana. Arriving at Pratisthaua, ivhile King VikramSihtya 
halted still for a nioment, the rings of gates were broken down by hib aimy. Then the 
youth, surrounded by the citecrus who quickly collet teil. prayed to his fatlu^r Qesa. 
having no other lefuge. And a toy armv of elephants, horses, and infantry, which the 
boy had made in play, eras all (anmute<l antll armed with all the letrms of the great 
World-destruction; and -aU the mighty buildings whit h were m the city of PriiU«thana 
were animated by the power of ami moved forward to battle. And when the boy 
^alirahana mounted the wall which surrouniJcd the city, at also received tlie power of 
motion, and he moved forward with it Then tlierc enmed a battle of the two hosts, 
and serpents sent by Cesa came against the array of VikraraUrka; hib Iminan array was 
burnt up by tlie venomous fire of the serpents. What compaxison is there between 
serpents, of divine nature, and short-lived men ? [9Tj 

When his army was thus destroyed, the majestic Kang 'Vikramarka was eager to 
revive his host, being beat on saving his followers. So he went to Mount Alandara, 
and, with his nimd wholly beoat oa this one purpose, propitiated Vasuki, the overlord of 
the eight tribes of serpents. Having obtained from him, his enemy, the gift of a jar of 
nectar, as he was on tlie way back, intending to bring the army to hfe. ho saw two 
brahmans. They were like the Ajvms for beauty, like tlic sun and moon for majesty, 
like two Maruts for courage, like two P5ula,stya princes for grace. Rabing their right 
hands, the two false brahmans conferred upon the king blcssing.s auguring happiness, 
and then said to him. You aie kind to the wrctcJred, 0 king; it i$ only in you that the 
prayers of suppliants find their fruition. You hai’c made Dadhici. Cibi Jimuiavshana, 
Ange^vara, and other (givers of old) to be forgotten, 0 king, by your gifts, suipassiag 
the suitors’ desires. Coining from the lower world after getting a potion and an elbdr 
from Bali, you gave them to two brahmans {see Story 19], there is nothing that is 
grudged by a noble man (like you). Having gained from TrikSlanStha [see Story 20, 
where MR calls the ascetic Trikala3dta; but the other recensions have Triksknatha!] 
upon the Himalaya a cloth, magic wand, and chalk, you gave them to a king exiled 
from ids kingdom. Even the Thousand-mouthed [Vi§n:u] is unable to tell your far- 
famed, marvelous, superhuman deeds; how then could anyone else tdl them?” [117] 
By these pleasing W'ords his heart w'as gladdened, and he said • ” Choose whatever 
yon wish, good sirs.’ ’ Thus addrest the two brahmans further said to the king : “ Your 
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majesty ever strives only to benefit others; give us,0 king, this jar-full of nectar. What 
you have once promist must be kept; do not take back your words ” Selecting on 
these words of the brahmans, who spoke with the insistence of pent-up eitdlement, he 
askt. '■ Who are you ” “ Jsnow that we are servants of the Couch of Visnu [the 
woi Id-serpent ^esa, upon whom Visnu rests], on whose single head the world-egg rests 
as a gram of mustardseed, and we are coming to you, 0 king, who are bent on slaying 
his owu sou, and w'ho are coming (even now for that purpose) after having obtained 
nectar from the propitiated V^asuki ‘ My friends, ask King V^ikramarfca for the nectar, 
he is kind to brahmans and cannot refuse a request, ’ thus knowing your abundance of 
virtue and ineomparable heart, Qess sent us forth. Consider now and do what is 
right " When he heard these two serpeat-youths. wearing brahman-forms, telling him 
the truth frankly, he reflected for a moment' “ If it should be said that Vlkramaditya 
ingloiiously refused a gift askt for by two brahmans, the disgrace thereof could not be 
wiped out I will give them, this nectar, tho I obtained it by ascetic toil, so let right- 
eousness prosper, even tho the desires of my enemies prosper with it ” So the king 
gave the nectar to the two deceptive brahmans, retaining his self-composure, and 
remembering the matter of the boon he had obtained from the Great Loid [see Section 
IV, page 33], Even the immortals cannot escape destmy; how then can others ? ” 
Thus making up his mind, he went to fight against C&bvabana. [143] 

0 king, if there is anyone upon earth who is able to do thus, he alone were worthy 
to mount upon this king’s throne 

And King Bhoja, hearing this story as told by the statue, went into Ms house 
reflecting on the glorious VikramSditya 

Hire ends ike tvoenty-fo'urth story 

Bbi£f Recension' of 24 

Agam a statue said: 0 king, listen. 

In a certain city there was a merchant, who was endowed with great wealth and high 
in the favor of the king. His time of death approacht ( ^), and he reflected: " There 
will be a quarrel among my sons on account of this ; so I must make an assignment 
of the property " So he made four vessels of copper, and m the first he put straw, in 
the second bones, in the third earth, m the fourth dead coals. Thus he deposited thing.'* 
in each of the four vessels, and sealed them. And to his sons he said ‘‘ My love to you 
is not iniiform, take 'what I have divided, and given to you.’’ And he sho’wed them the 
four vessels. Then they Jookt and saw ho'w it had been deposited, and showed it to 
everyone, but no one could solve it. After this they came into Vikrama’s presence, but 
even the king did not understand it. So wandering about from place to place they 
came to Pithastliana. There Galivahana said. ‘*He who has bones shall take the 
livestock; he who has clay, the land; he who has, coals, the gold; hewhohasstiaw, the 
gram ” Vikrama heard of this matter, and summoned ^glivahana, hut he did not 
come. After this the king mareht against Pithasthana, and a battle took place. 
CahvShana called upon and the army of the king was stung by many serpents 
Thereupon the king was very eager to bring his army to life, and worsMpt Vfisuki; and 
he being propitiated gave him a jar of nectar. Then, as the king was going along the 

road, a certain brahman blest him, and the kmg said, “Ask for what you wish. Said 
he: “ Give me the jar of nectar.” Thekmgsaid: “Whoareyou^” Saidhe: lam 
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seat by ^aliyabana.’' The king reflected “ Thh man is sent by my eneinj% but since 
I have promist to give it, I must not break ray w ord ^Vnd 3 1 is said : 

1. In this wJioIly unprofitable round of existence (a plighted) word is the only 
thing of importance. iosnever breaks his n ord loses his acquired merit ” 

Thus speaking he gave the braiunan the jar of nectar. 

The statue said; 0 king, let lum ascend this throne who has such magnauimity. 

/!ere ends the heentySourth t^iorij 


JAmsTic Recension op 24 

ITliea King Bhoja once again on anollmr occasion had made complete preparations 
for tlie coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-fourth statue said- 
“ 0 king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts upim this throne.'’ 
And when the king askt Of w'hat sort was tltst magnanimity f* ” the statue said; 
*' 0 king, 

In the city of Piirandarapura there was a mcrclunit Dhamipnli, who was enormously 
rich and had four sons Once, a.s it came time for imn to die, he said to his sons, '* My 
boys, you should stand bigother; hut if vou cannot, then hv my bed there are four 
vessels inscnlieJ with your naTOe.s, Take Iheiu, one c.wh ’ So sji\ ing lie dn\l Now 
one time, when the sons had quarreled with one another, fhey took tlusc visscls, and 
when they loofct. behold, lu one there* was earth, iu the sccoiul cwds, m the third bones, 
in the fourth straw. Not understanding the meaumg rif this, they askt many people, 
but no one understood it. One time they askt »i the cmmcil of 'bikraina, but even 
there the soluPon was not found. Then they w ent to the city of Pratigthana, but tiiere 
also the solution was not found by anyone. [13j 

At this time there were a couple of braiimans in Brattsthana city, whose sister, a 
beautiful widow, was enjoyed by a certain serpent-prince, and ?>ecame pregnant 
Seeing her m this condition, tliej’' both became suspicious of each other, and both left 
the country But she remained, to be near the serpent-prince And she brought 
forth, and a son w'as bom, who was named ^illivahana. And he lived with his mother 
m the house of a pottei Now wJien be heard the matter of the dispute, he went into 
the assembly and said; “ Councillors, I will solve this di8cui>sion.” And all loofct at 
him in amazement But he said • “ AH the land goes to him who was given eartli by 
his father, all the gram to him who was given straw, all the livestock and servants to 
him who was given bones. aU the seven metals inclmlhig gold to him who w*as given 
coals.” Hearing this aii were delighted, and the discussion was ended, and all those 
four went to their own home [22] 

Hearing of this solution, the noble Vikraxaa sent to the city of PratisthSaa a sum- 
mons for that boy. But he would not come, and said: “ ‘Why should I go to him ? 
If he has any business with me, then he can come here himself.” Hearing this King 
Vikrama with his armymareht against Pratisthfina. And even then he would not come 
to him, tho urged to by the people. Thereupon the city wa* beleaguered by Vikrama. 
And certain clay figures of dephaiits, horses, and foot-soldiears, which the boy had made 
in pky, were animated by tlie power of the serpent-prince, and marcht forth to battle. 
But even they could not conquer Vikrama. After this the serpent-prince, taking sides 
with his son, stung the army of Vikrama in the night, and they fell to the ground 
paralyzed Seeing this Vikrama performed a charm to King Vssuki, who was pro- 
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pitiated, and gave the king nectar. When Vikrama had received this and was retxirning 
to his army, two men came up to him and begged of him. He askt them . “ What shall 
I give ? ” And they said “ Give us nectar.” Thereupon the Mng askt: Who are 
you two ? ” They said’ “ We are sent by Cslii'ahana.” Then the king refieeted* 
“ Even tho these two are sent forth by my enemy, nevertheless, since I consented, I 
must give it.” So he gave them the nectar; whereupon the naga [serpent-prince] 
Yasuki, pleased with his nobility, raised his army up again instantly, and praised the 
noble King Vikrama. In the words of the verse: 

1. Surely the noble Vikrama is the first of all generous men Tor the sake [at the 
request] of two men, he gave to his enemy the nectar given him by the pro- 
pitiated Prince of the Serpents, and neglected his own serpent-stung army. 
Therefore O king, if such magnanimity is found iu yon, then mount upon this throne, 

Here enie the twenty -fouiih story in the Thirty-two Tales of th-e Throne 


25. Story of the Twenty-fifth Statuette 
Vikrama averts an astrological evil omen 
Southern Recension of £,5 

When the king was again ascending the thi’one, another statue said: 
“ 0 king, he is worthy to ascend this throne who has ihe magnanimity 
and other virtues of Vikrama.” The king said: “ 0 statue, tell me a 
tale of his magnanimity and other virtues.” And she said: “ Hear, 
O king. 

While Vikramaditya was reigning, one time a certain astrologer 
came to him, and recited a blessing: 

1. May the sim grant yon heroism; may the moon also grant 
you the station of Indra; may Mars grant you fortune; may 
Mercury grant you wisdom, may Jupiter grant you dignity; may 
Venus grant you happiness; may Saturn grant you peace, maji 
Eahu [the dragon’s head, the demon of eclipse, regarded as a 
planet] grant you always strength of arm; may Ketu [‘the 
dragon’s tail,’ the ninth planet] grant you increase of family; 
may all the planets be kind and favorable to you forever.” [All 
the boons mentioned contain puns on the names of the planets,] 
Then he expounded the almanac And having heard the almanac, the 
king askt the astrologer: ”0 soothsayer, what fruitage will there be 
in this year ? ” The soothsayer said: “ In this year the sun is king. 
Mars is minister, Saturn is ruler of the haiwest, and Mars is ruler of 
the clouds. Moreover, Saturn, Mars, and Venus will pass thru (the 
constellation of) Rohinf s car, cutting it. Therefore there will certainly 
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be a drought. And it ib said by Varahamihira {aullior of a famous 
book on astrology ] : 

2. When Saturn, Mars, and Venus pass thru Uie ear of Jloluni 

cutting it, then for twelve years the rain-cloud inevitably sends no 
raui. And so 

3. If Saturn euts the ear of Rohim, tVie earth receives fiery-red 

floods (of sun’s rays, instead of water); need I say what happens ? 
For it IS not in a sea of watee (but of fire) that the whole world 
goes to destruction. And in another saying. 

4. When this Saturn cuts the car of Rohini, then for twelve years 
the rain-cloud sends no rain upon earth.” 

Hearing these W'ords of the soothsayer the king said; ” 0 soothsayer, 
IS there no means of averting this drought '' ” The soothsayer said: 

There is no other than lliis; if a performance of ofi’erings and the hke 
to the planets is made, there will be rain ” .So (he king summoned the 
brahmans learned in scripture and toid them tln^ whole story, and 
caused them to commence a sacrifice All five piN'parations for the 
sacrifice were brought together, and the brahmans iierformed the sacri- 
fices to the nine planets m the numner prescribed lu the ritual books, 
and a full-offering was made for the purpose of pyrfeeling the virtue of 
the sacrifice. The king gratified the bralimans with money, food, 
garments, and the like, and gave the ten regular gifts, and then gave 
contentment with a great largess to the poor, the blind, the deaf, the 
deformed, and so on. But still it did not rain. 

Because of the lack of rain the •whole people were famine-stricken and 
in great distress. And the king himself was distrest because of their 
sorrow. One time w^hen he had entered into the sacrificial house and 
was deep in meditation, an immaterial voice was lieard; “ 0 king, if 
a naan bearing the thirty-two superior marks is offered before the wish- 
granting goddess who dwells in the temple before you, rain will cer- 
tainly come.” Hearing this the king went into the temple and made 
obeisance to the goddess, and wlien he put lus sword to his throat, the 
goddess cheefct him and said: ‘‘O king, I am firopitiated by your 
heroism; choose a wish.” The king said' “ O goddess, if you are pro- 
pitiated, then ward off the drought.” The goddess said; will do 
so.” Thereupon the king went to his own house. 

Having told this storj" the statue said to the king : O king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, llien mount upon this throne. And 
hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends (he twenty-fifth st^ary 
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jMbtkICAX ItECEN■Sro^’■ OB' 25 

When the king once more dilransi to ascend tie throne, a statue spofe to stop him. 
with seemly words- “HeAr, Eng Bhoja, the story I rviIJ tell you today and then 
decide and do what is proper for you in this case ” When she said this, he again asht 
in return, What, pray, is it ^ ” And to the Prince of Bhoi’as she again spoke la clear 
ianguage, [6] 

There was in olden time a Eng Vikramadltya, an ornament to the earth-circle, who 
offered up (like a sacrifice) in the fite of his majesty all the circle of Ms enemies. Once 
when he had taken his place upon Ms judgment seat, attended hy his ministers, he was 
visited by a brahman skilled in tfie science of astrology, who first gave Mm a blehsing, 
and then expounded the conjunctions of the lunar days and the asterisms and so on. 
And further he said: “ What can I say to you who stand mounted upon the topmost 
eminence of blessings ^ Why should I say ' long life to you ’ ^ TMs would be super- 
fluous, since long life is always assured to one who walks in righteousness ” Hearing 
his words, the king askr the noble brahman- “ Tell me the nature of righteousness, 
since your worsMp knows it well.” Thus urged, the brahman said to the king, who was 
wholly devoted to his own morals “ Beverenee for the gods and brahmans, generosity 
according to one’s means, devotion to the service of others, and compassion for all 
creatures, steadfast meditation on the supreme Godhead, unswerving truthfulness in 
speech, giving food to the hungry and water to those who have it not, also giving 
security to living beings that are in. danger, thinking of strange women as one’s 
mother [without lust], of one’s guru as, the god of other men’s property as poison, 
of great men [or, saints] as gurus, boundless magnanimity, unfearing readiness to give 
aid, manliness without offensive actions, ascetic practice undisturbed by lust; dread of 
doing wrong, a heart bent upon charity, hospitality to guests, constant attachment to 
righteous men; permanent devotion to acquiring knowledge, eagerness m righteous 
actions, friendship without guile, avoidance of offense on all occasions; these numerous 
virtues are the members [’ lambs ’] of righteousness, 0 king. They abide permanently 
in you, and never depart elsewhere Tour majesty’s conduct alone, O king, is a lesson 
for men. Therefore I have come to behold you, m order to satisfy myself.” [34] 

Hearing his words, which seemed to dem'e their fragrance from a shower of the 
moon's own nectar, and which were most pleasing to the ear, the king rejoist. And 
once more he askt the astrologer-brahman aa to the fruitage of the year, knowing how 
to perform whatever acts should be suited thereunto Thereupon he said to the king; 
" Under your watchful care the season brings only favorable fruit to you, with all good 
fortune. Nevertheless there is coming a condition hostile to prosperous years, a 
wretched condition of hostile planets and of calamities. There will be no water upon 
earth, because Saturn, eonxmg out of the house of Venus, will choose an extraordinary 
course, and pass into the house of Mars, cutting the car of EoMnr Because of this 
planetary transgression, for twelve years the time shall pass upon earth unto the 
destruction of throngs of living beings. an offering to the planets be undertaken 
in regular form, to propitiate them. Plagues may generally be averted by paying 
honors to the gods and the brahmans." The king so resolved and called his house- 
priests and made them perform a great sacrifice, as urged by the soothsayer. And m the 
courtyard of [Civa’s?] Energy [^akti], called Granter of Wishes, he had an offeiing 
made according to the prescriptions of the astrological boobs. But tho he did all tMs, 
Parj'anya [the ram-god] did not rain anywhere at all. Then, dejected at heart, he was 
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at a loss to know tikai to do next* ■“ I have paid honors to tJjc Wisli-jiraiitintp Goddess 
and offered the vara*us fire-offerings, and have propitiated the planet*! -with ct^aiplete 
ceremony, but for some reason the god does not rain npon earth.” WiaiJe the king was 
thus given over to sorron', an immaterial voice was heard; “ Tut ana v j our grit-f, 0 
king, first among great men' Since the Wish-granting Go<ldes«, has really been pro- 
pitiated by you, therefore she is graciously disposed and wilt give ytai her divine ear, 
filled with divine weapons, which is able to go anj where. Bo you mount it quickly, 
0 hero, and travel, with drawn bow, irresistible with divine weapons and flames of fire, 
to the CUT oi BohinJ, and block the crooked course of Saturn.” Thus urged by the 
voice, he thereupon blockt the course of Saturn by the power of the divine weapons, 
even as Da^axalha of old- And Saturn, pleased by the very great heioism of King 
Vifcramaditya, gave him a boon; “ In your land there shall be no drought.” Having 
obtained this boon from Saturn, he descended and returned to his oitj"'. 

If you arc able to act thus, then adorn this fair throne- 

His desire being diverted by these words of the wooden stiliic, tlm king returned 
again, disappointed, into his inner palace 

Uere ensls ike tmhiy-jifik sloaj 

Brief EECEiffliON of ^5 

Once more a statue smd: 0 king. listen. 

While this VikratruXtka w'as ruhng his kingdom, a certain aslronoTner came in and 
gave the Icing a blessing. The king askt: ” How' ate the planet*- now ? ” Said he: 
“ Sire, rain will be slack. And it is said; 

1, If Saturn cuts the car of Hohinl, then on tlxis earth also for twelve years 
Madhava [Indra] will not rain upon the laud.” 

The king said “ Is there any way to prevent this ? ” Sard he: “ You may petform a 
ritual-ceremony to propitiate Vartma, and largesses, and meritorious deeds such as 
feeding of brahmans, to propitiate Indra.” So the king offered homage and satisfac- 
tion (by ^fts) m the shrine of Caiidika to worthy persons,, to brahmans, and to all the 
crowd of spirits [bhula], but in spite of this the rain did not come As the king was 
filled with grief, a voice in heaven said- “When the sivfcy-four witches have been given 
satisfaction with the flesh of a man, then the god will send ram ’’ The king reflected; 
“ If all the world, which without water is in distn'ss, can be made happy by a single 
life, what more could be desired ? ” So saying he started to cut off Ida head lieftire the 
goddess. Then the goddess appeared and cheefct him by the hand (sayingl : “ Choose » 
wish ” The king said : “ Let the rain fail, and let the people be made happy (therehy) 
The goddess agreed, and the rain came, and boundless crops of grain resulted. The 
king went to his dty. 

The statue said: 0 kijig, let him ascend this throne who has such maguatiiinity. 

Mere ends ike tieenly-J^ih story 

Jainistig Recension of 25 

'WTien King Bhoja again on anotlier occasion, had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-nte and was ascending the throne, the twenty-fifth statue smd; “ O 
king, he who has magnanimity like YfleramSditya's mounts upon this throne.” And 
when the king askt " Of what sort was that magnanimity ? " the statue said: “ 0 king. 
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In Avanti'City the noble King Vitrama enjoyed tlielus-urious and sumptuous pleas- 
ures of einpne, surrounded by thirty-six royal entertainers, -wiiile his glorious feet 
were worshipt by thirty-six princes. One time a certain astronomer, who knew all the 
four hundred thousand luminaries, came into the assembly annoimst by the usher, and 
having blest the king was given a suitable seat And when the king askt him what 
various aits he Jmew, he said ■ *‘0 king, I know all about the past, present, and future, 
by means of the course, rising, setting, crooked wandering, accelerated motion, femtiou, 
condition, appearance, friendly or unfriendly nature, strength, and weakness of the 
moon, sun, planets, constellations, and stars; also by means of auguries [divya], 
portents in the air, earthly bodies [■'], sounds, signs, prodigies, and the other forms of 
divination in its eight branches.” Then the Mag. desiring to know what the future 
would bring forth, askt him, and he replied; “ 0 king, there will be a famine for 
twelve years.” Hearing this the king said: " Sir, in my kingdom there is no trans- 
gression of sound royal policy, no teaching of unrighteousness, no oppression of tie 
subjects, no disturbing of pious undertakings, no hatred of religion [or, of brahmans], 
no quarreling with the defenseless, no persecution of those who have no support, no 
revealing of other men’s secrets, no teaching of wickedness, no mclination to sin, no 
taxing of the untaxable, no destruction of divine images, no affliction of great seers, no 
tiausgression of the ordinances of caste How then can there be a famine f " There- 
upon the astrologer said; ” O king, if Saturn cuts the car of Rohini and goes into the 
mansion of Venus or of Mars, then there comes a twelve years’ famine- Since. 

1. If Saturn cuts the car of BohinI, then on this earth also for twelve years 
Madhava [IndraJ will surely not ram upon the land. 

This conjunction takes place this year.” Hearing this the king, for the sake of his sub- 
jects, undertook prayers and religious works, with gifts, pious practices, sacrifices, 
and propitiatory and auspicious rites and the like. But Parjanya [the rain-god] did 
not rain. And seeing the sufiering of his own subjects, the king was very sad, and 
reflected: “Ha family is afflicted before the eyes of its head, and lie does not have a 
care for it according to his ability, that is sinful of him. And if a village-chief does not 
care for his village in afiliction, that is sinful of him. And if the lord of a country accepts 
the country’s taxes, but does not protect it in affliction, then tliat is sinful of him.” 
Thus the king was at a loss to know what to do Then a divine voice in the air was 
heard, saying; “ 0 king, if any man bearing the thirty-two superior marks shali sacri- 
fice Ms own body as a gift of honor to Parjanya, there shall he no famine in that man s 
land.” Hearing this, the noble king, devoted to the service of others, started to sacri- 
fice himself for Ms subjects. As he put Ms aword to Ms neck and was about to cut off 
his head, the youthful Cloud-god stayed Mm by the band and said: “ 0 king, I am 
satisfied, choose a wish.” Then the king said. “ If you are satisfied, then from now on 
let there be no more famine in my land ” And the god agreed to tMs- And for this 
reason even today there is, generally speaking, no famine m the land of Malava, and 
so no one finds it necessary to give gifts of food In the words of the verse; 

2 Hearing it said by an astrologer that there was to be a very serious famine 
lastmg for twelve years, the noble Vikrama then made an offering of Ms own body 
to the Ham-god, for the sake of bis subjects. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in yon, then mount upon this 
throne. 


Sere ends the twenty-Jifth story tn the Thiriy-fwo Tales qf the Throne 
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26. Story of tJie Twenty-sistli Statuette 
Vikrama and the cow that grants every wish r‘ Wish-cow 

SoCTHEEjV RcCENSIOK OF 2li 

When the king once more was a.sceiKljng tJio throne, another statno 
Saul: “ 0 kmg, only he is worthy to a,scend tins ihroiie who ha-> the 
magnanimity anti other virtues of Vikramti,” The king said: "O 
statue, tell me a tale of lus magnanimity." She saitl: ‘‘0 king, 
listen 

There is no king like VikrAmadityA in the virtues of courage, mag- 
nanimity, compassion, discrimination, firmness, uikI the hkc iVTore- 
over, his words never proved false; what w'a.s in his ht^art, ju.st that he 
said, and whatever followetl from hi,s wonis. <‘ven that he did. I’licre- 
forc he was a righteous man. And it i>, siu’d: 

1. In righteou.s men there is uniforniity of thought, word, and 
deed. As their thought is, .so is their word, and as their word is, 
so is their deed 

2 This IS the inborn nature of righteous men, to be kind, to speak 
pleasantly, and to show boundless affc<-tion; did anyone friake 
the moon cool ? 

Once Indra sat upon his throne in the city of the god,s. In his assembly 
there were seated the crowd of the eighty-eight thousand seers, and 
the thirty-three crores of deities were seated there; also the eight 
World-protectors [leading godsj, and the throngs of the forty-nine 
Maruts, and the twelve Adityas, and the moon, and N^rada [compare 
page 19, line 9] and Tumbum; also the apsarases and divine nymphs 
were seated there, UrvagJ and Rambha and Menaka and Tilotlama 
and Micrakegi and Ghrtacx and Mapjughosa and Priyadarcana and 
the rest And all the band of the gandharvas were seated there. 
At this time Narada said: “In the whole world there is no king so 
glorious, benevolent, and heroic as Vikrama.” Hearing his words all 
the assembly of the gods were much amazed. But the Cow of Wishes 
said: '■ What reason for doubt is there here ? This is no cause for 
amazement. And it is said; 

3. No one need be astonisht at generosity, asceticism, heroism, 
learning, moral discipline, and prudent behavior; the eaidh is 
full of gems. And so; 

4 There are great differences to be found in different horses, 
elephants, and metals, woods, stones, and garments, men, women, 
and waters.” 
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Tlicreupoa Indra said to the Cow of Wisiies; “Do you go to tie 
world of men. and examine the compassion, benevolence, and other 
viidues of ^ikrama, and report to me ” Thereupon the Cow of Wishes 
took the form of a very feeble cow, and went to the world of men. 
Aiid when Vikramarka came along the road, she was sunk into an 
impassable swamp there; and seeing tire king she cried out piteously. 
But the king went up to her and lookt, and saw that she was sunk in 
a very difficult and impassable .swamp, and a tiger had come up near 
to her The king strove to pull the cow' out, but she did not come 
forth. And the sun set ; and at night a rain fell. He however remained 
on the spot, guarding the helpless cow. Finally the sun arose, and the 
cow, having made proof of the king’s compassion, firmness, and other 
virtues, came forth (from the swamp) of her own accord, and said to 
the king; “ 0 king, I am the Cow of Wishes, come from heaven to 
make trial of your compassion and other virtues. Now I have seen 
the proof of them; there is no king on earth so full of compassion as 
you I am propitiated; choose a wish.” The king said. “By your 
grace I am in need of nothing, what is there for me to ask ? ” She 
said; “ It is impos.sible that my words should bear no fruit. So I will 
remain in your very presence. ” So she went along with the king. Now 
when the king came to the highway with her, a certain brahman came 
up, and first recited a blessing: 

5. “ Frightened by the war-god’s peacock, who was summoned 
by the sounds of the tambourine joyously struck by Nandi 
at the dance of the Club-bearer [Qiva], the serpent-king [Vasuki] 
contracted his coils and crept into the nostril of Gane^a; whereat 
the latter, with cries of alarm, shook his head so that the regions 
of the air were made resonant by the swarms of bees that flew up 
from his [elephantme] temples. May those head-shakings of his 
long protect you! ” [This is the first verse of Bhavabhuti’s play, 
Mala timadhava .] 

And then he said: “ O king, by reason of my poverty I am become a 
magician; since tho I can see all people, no one can see me. And it 
is said: 

6. Hail to you, Poverty ! By your grace I am become a magician. 
For tho I can see everybody, no man can see me at all. 

Now if one is sealed with the seal of poverty, there is always in his 
house the (ceremonial) uncleanness of childbirth. 

7. ‘ Give me, a wayfarer, a bite to eat, fair lady.’ ‘Alas, your 
words are fruitless.’ ‘ Tell me why.’ ‘ My fnend, there is the 
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uncleanrte&s of child-birth hcr«.’ ' Is thorti no tirae-Iiffilt to it ? ’ 
‘ For life this lasts, and there can l>e no further birth; tills Is bc- 
eauso of the power of my son. fYon .t.sk) who was born to mo m 
this dearth of all properly ^ A son munod Ffivt-rly! 

The king said: “ O brahman, wbal do you ask for ? ” The brahman 
said' ■' 0 king, your inajesly a tree of wi'^hes for your sujiplianls. 
Bring it about that my poverty shall be dcstroyeti for the rest of my 
life."' The king said- “ This Cow of Wishes hexe will give you what 
you wish; take her.” So he gave him the Cow of Wi.sbcs. And the 
brahman, feeling as if he had gained the bliss of paradise, took the Corv 
of Wishes and went to his own place. And the king returned to iris 
city 

Having told this story tlie slutue said to King Blupa; " t) king, if 
such inagnamralty is found in yon, then mount ujxm tins throne." 
And hearing this the king was silent. 

mA iki- tmaitij-ifuth almj 


Metbicao R-KCBNwon oa 

When Kicff Bhojd. once more came forward to ascciKl the throne, the wclUfonned 
words of a statue were heard: “ If such courage, tnagnaaimity, and firmiiMi bloom 
forth in you, 0 king, then scat yyursclf upon this hh tiuone.'* And when he. being 
anxious to hear, askl her to tell a tale, she related a story belonging to the Adventures 
of TlktamSditya. [6] 

There was in olden time a king of the whole earth, Vikramarka, in the abundance 
of whose glory t)ie fame of the Jdngs of fonuer Pine was lost. While ho W'iis ruling the 
earth and protecting it from any shock of vioteuco, and was delighting the gods with 
the numerous sacrificial festivals which he constantly engaged in, the King of the Im- 
mortals lindra] once entered into the divine assembly-hall with tJic immortals. He 
was attended by many princes and lordly seers, along with the countless throngs of 
gods and Candra [the moonj his minister, and with the ovorlools of the goiidharvas 
headed by Visvavasu, also (tlic heavenly nymphs) Ghrtaci and Mcnaka and Bambha 
and SahajanjA and Tilottamil and Un'a^ and SubegT along with PriyadAr<jan5 were 
at hand, and the eight Magic Powers, and the eight supreme deities of the Directions; 
ah these came together and attended the glorious feet of Great Indra. And (the seer) 
Narada and others who stood in this so great assembly, being given leave, engaged 
in the praise of virtuous men- Then Narada said to ladra: " All the virtuous kings 
together cannot surpass King Vikramiditya, Abounding in nobility and courage, 
endowed with manliness and magnanimity, he alone protects the people of the world, 
with unimpaired valor.” Indra was amazed at the words of NSrada, and looking 
at the Cow of Wishes who stood by his side, he said- " Do you go and eiramiae his 
■virtaes.” {2d] 

Receiving the command of Great ijadra, the Cow of Wishes went to the earth, and 
fell into a difficult pit, and fioundered there, Bke an ordinary cow, Kow the king, 
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after waiMiaaiig about the regions in disguise, was returniDg agaiu to his city, when 
he heard the distrest cries of the cow. “ Whence comes this cry as of a cow, m this 
forest ful] of flesh-eating beasts f I must look into this.” So tiuokiag, he went to 
the place where she was. And when he saw the wretched cow, fallen into the pit, 
with streanang eyes, and feebly striving to get out of her difficulty, then he reflected 
compassionately. “ If a man capable (of helping) passes by without aiding a dis- 
tinguisht man who has been robbed of his property by others, or a friend who has got 
into trouble, or a guest condng to his house, or a lord in desperate straits, or a brah- 
man who has been enslaved by violence, or such a cow as lliis; such a man even Yama 
[god of death] does not respect.” So deciding the mighty king took her by the tail, 
but could not pull her out, for she was very heavy. And the sun, thinking “ Let not 
Great Indra suspect that I am helping the long,” concealed himself in the water of 
tie western ocean. And as if grieved because their lord [the sun] had &unk and past 
away to regions unknown, the quarters of the sky [harit, also used of the steeds of 
the sun] no longer shone, but put on dark gartneafs. Thinking “ The sun left all the 
rest of the sky and came unto me, and now he has gone into the other world,” the 
west (like a widow) entered the evenmg fire as if wishing to die (as a satl). Then 
darkness overspread the sky, like a herd of bears, black as a tamSla-tree, coming out 
of a mountain thicket. And the loud cries of owls sounded like the drums of the 
vanguard of the brigand Darkness, coining forth ro a. world [or, among the people] 
left kingless [without protection; also, punningly, ' without light ’] by the overthrow 
and destruction of the sun [also, punmngly, of its (the world’s) friend] Stirred up 
by sudden fierce vmds, storm-eiouds hghted up the heaven round about (with light- 
ning), sending forth a sound of a thundering roar. And the flashes of lightning shone 
against the huge dark clouds, like rows of forest fires on the peaks of Mount Ahjana- 
And ram-clouds came out on all sides, and filled to the brim the eaith’s hollows with 
streams of rain as large as pillars. Thruout the night the king stood quite alone and 
unafraid, shielding with his own person the cow, which shivered w the cold and wmdy 
ram Thmkmg ‘Tt is impossible for me, deprived of allies [punmngly, * of the sun '], to 
hinder the course of majestic men.” the night slowly slunk away as if in fear And the 
birds cried out loudly m applause; “Marvelous! Yon king has easily withstood the 
strategem of ludra.” The mountains became hke the Golden Mountam. and the birds 
became like the (gleaming) garuda-bird, as the world became pervaded by the gold- 
ruddy rays of the dawn; the darkness disappeared, dispelled by the yellow sun. Yfhose 
sorrow would not be brought to an end by him [the sun] who puts a check on ail things.? 
[65] 

Now at daybreak the king once more made a great effort to pull her out, hut she 
did not stir in the slightest degree. At this moment a great tiger burst into view, with 
crashing limbs, roaring loudly, and lifting his great tail like a staff high in air. When 
the king saw this ferocious beast approaching, he fearlessly put himself between him 
and the oow, whose eyes rolled in terror. But the mighty beast, with empty belly 
and yawning jaws, straightway lifted up his feet and sprang at the cow, falling like 
Mount Meru. And the tiger, roaring fearfully, struck the king a mighty Wow with his 
claw-nailed paw. Withstanding his fierce attack, hard tbo it was to withstand, the 
kiTijT smote the attacker of the cow with his sword, like a thunderbolt. But the tiger 
kept on makin g strenuous efforts, striking ferociously at the king, in his desire to get 
the cow, but his fierce attacks were repelled by the king' s knife. [80] 
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Sucii tlie course of ilic event, An<-1 afler this a plentifu? rain of flinscrw, thro-an 
down by the h[^nd^ of the gods, fell u{w>n the kiriti, ibrid satisfied tiv his fiehavior, the 
cow. shining in divine radiance, said to the king, as he stood with head nspeetiuii^-- 
lowered". " Mj son, I am the Cw of Wtohoe st-tii to im {stigale y<mr eotiduet by the 
Jjord of the Gods. I am satisfied*, choose a wisJt,’* Hearing llu'se words t>f tim flow 
of Wishes, urging him to ohoase, jie prostrated hijiiself and spoke ilius, “ () niothor. 
hear my words I ivave no desire for glorious possessions, for mv heari js* cnuipletely 
satisfied by obtaining the biis.s‘ of looking upon vou.' Hearing the king’s niieovctous 
words, and perceiving lus stead fas tiess, the cow was amazed, dtui said to .him • " I 
am yauns' ” Then the king, going along to his own titv with the vow, gave her to 
a poor brahman who begged of him. And the cow* fulfiijcd alJ the desires of the brah- 
man, and returned to lieavea. [95] 

If there is anyone superior in virtue to this Vilcramnditya. wliosc conduct was so 
marvelouslv noble, name him, J2»g Bhoja! For this throne of Indra is unworthy of 
anyone else than such a one So give up your desire for it, and live in peace. King 
Bhoja 

Having told this talc she ceast from bei words, and the noiile king coast likewise 
fiom Ills dcfeixe for the throne. 

//rre emta ihc iwenij/'si dh stort/ 


BHIEF REOKlgSrON- OF 26 

Once more a statue said • O king, liaten. 

One time the king [J] went to the assembly-hiUl of Jndra in heaven. Tlic gods, 
gandharva-s.and so on came together to pay their respects. At this tune a question waa 
raised there' “In the world of men there is no one more courageoi!,s and magnani- 
mous than Vikrama.” Then Indralookt at tlie Cow of Wishes; and she said* “What 
is there strange in this ?” Indra said; “Go to earth and inako trial of hns courage." So 
she "Went to the earthly world And the king wa? returning to bis cuty after 'wandering 
about the country, when he beheld in Uie middle of a wood an (4(i and infirm cow. stuck 
m the mud. He tried to draw her out, but she could not be extracted. Then the ."'Un 
set; and the masses of clouds darkened, and it rained. At this point a tiger came 
thither. The king wrapt the cow in his own clothing, and himsidf stood there stark 
naked Then the sun arose; and having perceivedi Ins resolution, the cow spoke to lum; 
“ O king, I am pleased, choo&c a wish ’’ The king said; “ I have no wish.” The cow 
said: “ If you hac'e no need, then I will remain in ymur presence as in the presence of a 
god.” So tlie king departed on the roatl with her. On the way a certain brahman gave 
the king a blessing (and said) : “ 0 king, gjve me food ” Tlie king gave him the Cow of 
Wishes. 

The statue said; 0 king, let him ascend tliis throne who has such magnanimity. 

,Sere ends the hoeniy-^xth stcery 

jAEtwsTic RECEisraioisr of 26 

Once more on another occasion wbea KingBhoja had made complete preparations 
for the coronation-nte and was ascending the tlirone, the twesly-sisth statue said: 
“ 0 king, he who has magnanimity like Fifcramtiditya’s mounts upon this throne,” 
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And wlien tlie Idng askt ‘'Of T^'hat sort was that magnanamity ® ” the statue said. 
“ 0 king. 

In Avantl-city the noble King Vikrama held complete sway. One lime the noble 
Purandara flndra], w'hose glorious feet are worshipt by the thirty-two lacs [a kc is 
100,000] of gods and dmne nymphs, said m the heavenly assembly: " Hear, ye gods' 
Ah present in the world of men there is no other blessed man, eminent in devotion to 
saving the lives of others, than Vikrama/* Hearing these words of the king of the gods, 
all the gods and diidne nymphs reflected in their hearts, their eves smiling m astonish- 
ment. “ Ah. blessed indeed is this Eang Vikrama, since the king of the gods himself 
praises him thus,” At this time a certain god said to his friend, not beheving the words 
of the king of the gods. 

1, “ Humor and argument should in every case be accepted only subject to a 
review of the real facts, even as life is declared to be first in importance, rather 
tlian the fortunes of Mngship.” 

Hearing this the second god, his friend, said. '* Then let vs two go down there ourselves 
and investigate ” Tims determimng, both the gods came to the earth to make trial 
of 'V'ikrama. At this time Vikrama was wandering alone in the forest, earned astray 
by his horse Then one of them took the foim of a cow, lean of body, and weal and 
stood in a swamp, sunk in the mud, and at the sight of the king began to bellow Hear- 
ing tins sound the king went thither, and dismounting from his horse compassJouately 
tried to pull the cow out of the mud Theieupon the second god took the form of a 
lion, making the earth-circle tremble with the strokes of his tad, and hurting the ears 
of all animals with his lion’s roar And seeing this seeming bon the king reflected: 

2 “ There are thousands of beasts of prey in the forest, pufft up with arrogance 
and prowess, but this hon alone do we praisefor his majesty, that is superior to 
all At his haughty roar the crowds of boars quit their play, the passionate 
elephants their intoxication (of lust), wild men [ ? nahala] their chatter, and 
buffaloes their jealous rivahy. 

Therefore if I abandon this feeble bellowing cow and go aw’ay, this hon will kill her 
in a minute So this night I shall stay right here and guard her. For if a man has the 
power, and does not perform his duty to his lord, or prevent a misfortune to a friend, 
or save the helpless, oi keep his own word, or grant a favor askt, or help others, no one 
IB SO foolish as he ” So the king, sw'ord in hand, guarded the cow thru the night. And 
on the morning the two gods appeared before him, and toM him of India’s eulogy and 
the reason for tlieir own coming, and being gratified gave Mm a boon The king said: 
“ By your grace I have everything, there is nothing that I need.” Then they tw'o said- 
“ The sight of a deity is never in vain; so take tins Cow of Wishes ['] here.’’ So the 
two gods gave her to him, and departed. But the king took the Cow of Wishes, and 
as he was retui ning to ins own city he was askt for alms by a certain beggar And 
fearing to refuse a request he gave him the Cow of Wishes. In the words of the verse' 

3 Ah, this Vikrama is the (only) generous man upon earth; upon request he 
gave away the Cow of Wishes, given him by gods who had heard him praised by 
the king of the gods, and had tested him 

Therefore, O king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne, 

Here e^ds tlw twenty-sixth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 
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27, Story of the Twenty-seventh Statuette 
Vilarama reforms a gambler 

SOVTMBBN BaCENSSIOK OF 37 

the king onee more attempted to mount the throne, another 
statue said* 0 king, be who has the magnanimity and other virtues 
of Vikrama may mount upon this throne." Bhoja said. “ 0 statue, 
teB me a tale of his magnanimity and other virtues." And she said, 
" Hear, 0 king. 

King Vilcraraarka went forth from his city to travel about the earth, 
and came to a certain city. The prince.s of this place were ycey right- 
eous, and devoted to performing tJte jiroscript ions of tin snered word 
and learned tradition; and they g.i-ve (‘oinpIet<' pmteetion to the brah- 
mans and the others, the four e<a?.t<‘S of the phuas And nil the people 
were righteous in conduct, hospitable, and full of rompu'^sion. King 
Vikrama thought; T will btay here five days " And he went into a 
certain very beautiful temple, where he pai<l his respect's to the god 
and sat in the assembly pavilion. At that time a eertuiu man came in 
there, in appearance as handsome as a king's .stm, clad in garnmnls of 
dukhia [a very hne cloth], adorned with many ornaments, his body 
anointed with sandalwood mixt -with various perfumes such as camphor, 
saffron, aloe, musk, and the like, and attended by harlots. And after 
amusing himself in company with them with various love-tales, eulo- 
gistic odes, and such pastimes, he went out again hi their company. 
And tlie king, when ho had seen him, sat wondering who he might 
be. Then on the next day tlie same man came in alone, with dejected 
countenance, stript of his garaients and so forth and clad only in a 
loin-cloth, and threw* himself upon, the ground of the a‘'’acmbly -pavilion 
of the temple. And seeing him the king said; “ Sir, w*hoever yon are 
{' Devadatta cf. page 15h, line 17], yesterday you came in here with 
your body adorned with garments and ornaments and so on, like a king's 
son, and attended by harlots; how is it that today you have come into 
such a wretched plight ? " He replied: Aly lord, why do you 
speak thus ? Yesterday I was even as you say, and now by the power 
of fate I am become as I am. For thus it is said: 

1. Bees which were nourisht by the rulting-fluid upon the cheeks 
of elephants, and whose bodies were made fragrant by the pollen 
of full-blown lotuses, now pass their time every day upon (bitter) 
nimba and arka flowers, by the power of fate. 
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2. The bee that was once given to sporting in the fragrance of 
juicy mango and tali flowers, now on the other hand, by the 
power of fate, wanders in an arka-grove filled with grasshoppers. 

3. The royal swans which were nonrisht in the midst of the dust 

from golden lotuses in the middle of the waves of the clear water 
of the Mandukini, now every day sit in water that is choked by 
a net of gaivaJa weed. And again: 

4. This poor luckless swan, which was once brilliant with the 
tawmy cosmetic of pollen that fell from lotuses stirred by the wind, 
and which was rejoist with great joy at hearing the gentle mur- 
mur of the bees, and which was (so delicately nurtured that it 
was) not even able to seize a bit of grass-stalk hanging from the 
pocket of its beloved's beak, now begs for grass, alas, in the 
wilderness. 

Moreox'cr, if a. roan is opprest by (the result of his own previous) 
deeds, what misery'' does he not suffer ? And thus it is said: 

5. Homage be to Deed [karma], which like a potter holds Brahma 
fast in the pot of the universe, which has Ihrown Visnu into a 
very strict confinement, from which he cannot escape because of 
his ten incarnations; which makes ^iva go a-begging with a skull 
in the hollow of his hand; and which causes the sun to wander 
eternally in the sky.” 

The king said: “ Who are you, sir ? ” He replied ■ "I am a gambler.” 
The king said: “ Do you understand the game of dice ? ” He said: 

In the matter of dice I am decidedly proficient, and I also know sari- 
krida [a game related to chess], but fate alone controls. And it is said: 
d. When I see how elephants, serpents, and birds are caught, 
how the sun and the moon are subject to eclipse, and how wise men 
are paupers, my thought is: ‘ Ah, how powerful is fate ! ' And so : 

7. Fair form has no effect, nor noble origin, nor good character, 
nor even Imowledge, nor divine service paid with however great 
zeal. The merited good fortune which a man accumulates thru 
the penance he has performed, bears fruit for him in time, like 
trees.” 

The king said; “ Sir, whoever you are, you are certainly a very intel- 
ligent man; how is it that you are so devoted to the serious vice of 
gambling ? ” Said he: “Even an intelligent man udll do anything 
when driven by (the fatal power of his own past) deeds. And it is 
said: 

8. What can even an intelligent man do, when driven by the power 
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of iis own doeds ? For Ute niitidh of men are above all determined 
by iKeir past deeded' 

Tbe king said: " Good sir, gambling ia tim source of great evds; all 
tbe vices rest upon devotion to gainblmg. And it is said: 

b. This bouac (of gambling) is a disgiaec, an uhmie of Udt'ves and 
harlots and the hke; it is tlie chief of all the vices, u treasuri'diouse 
of great disasters, the seH'd of evil the first among th<‘ rough roads 
to hell; knowing this, what man of clear mind will engage in 
gambling ? And so: 

10. (To a gambler) of what accouiiL are disgrace, poverty, mis- 
fortunes, anger, covetousness and so on. theft, und the other 
vices; yes, of what account are the tortures of deati men in heli ? 
— since gambling is the whole soul of him who gel.s no rest from 
its terrible infatuation I'hus the noble riedarc: for an intelligent 
man (who gambles) is mentioned everywiuTC upon earth among 
rogues and abantloneul <‘har«clcrs. 

Therefore a wise man should shun the s<'%'en vic'es. as btdng vt'ry ovd. 
And it is said: 

11. Gaming, meat(-eating), .strong dnnk. harlotry, hunting, 
theft, and adultery, even Uie.->e are the seven very deadly sins; a 
wise man should avoid them 

Moreover, a man who is attacht to one of the vices is surely hound for 
perdition; how much more one who is subject to all seven ? And it 
is said' 

12. Since men are laid low even by one single vice, os Y udhisthira 
by gambling, the demon Baku by fiesh-eating, the son of Yadu 
(Kr.sna) by strong drink, Indra by lu.st after women, the king 
Brahmadatta by anirnal-slaying. Yayilti by theft, the great 
Havana by adultery: who can e.scapc destruction from (addiction 
to) all of them ? 

Therefore you also should shun these vices ” The gainbler said: 
“ My lord, this is my only means of livelihood; how can I give it up ? 
If you will have compassion on me and tell me some means of obtain- 
ing w>'ealtb, then I will give up gambling.” At this moment two brah- 
mans, dwellers in another country, drew near and sat down in a part 
of the temple, conversing with one another. And one of them .said; 
“ I have read all the books of the goblm- writings, and in them it is 
written . ‘ In the Lord’s [Ciwa’s] paj-t [the northeast] of this temple, 
which is five cubits in extent, there arc thriMJ jars fillcil with dinaras 
[coins]; and near by is an image of Bhairava [^iva]. By sprinkling 
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fthe image of) Bhairava vritli one's own blood a man may obtain 
them/ ” Hearing his words the king went thither, and as he was 
about to sprinkle Bhairava with blood from his own body, Bhairava 
became propitiated and said; O Idng, I am propitiated, choose a 
wish” The king said: “If you are propitiated by me, then give 
this gambler the three jars filled with dhiaras.” So Bhairava gave 
the treasure to the gambler, and the gambler went to his own place, 
praising the king. And King Vikrama returned to his own city. 
Having told this tale the statue said to the king; “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimity and other virtues are foimd in you, then mount upon 
this thi'one.” And hearing this the king was silent. 

Sere end? the twenttf-severdh story 


Metkicai, Kecensiov or 27 

When the long once more approaoht to ascend the throne, one of the statues stand- 
ing on the throne said to inxo; “King Bhoja. if there is in you such benevolence on 
all occasions, then ascend this great throne of Indra.” " What vas this compassionate 
benevolence of his ? Tell me. aweefc-voist one. for I am eager to hear.” Thus urged 
by him, she told for him to hear the twenty .^seventh tale of Vikramarka and hn. benev- 
olent disposition. [SJ 

Once King Vikiamaditya, wandering alone incognito over the earth, came to a city 
named Candravati. It was thronged with many people, formidable with its various 
defenses, and shone like the World-egg, gleaming m the path of the moon and sun. 
And here arriving at a restful wayside temple, pleasing to the eyes by its great art of 
construction, he rested there. At this lime there came in a man, carrying a dagger 
and wearing ornaments of sounding gold, and gleaming like a sandalwood-tree, along 
with five or siv loose characters, making loud noises with the clappmg of hands, and 
laughing with one another; and he amused himself for a tune with them, all chatter- 
ing to their hearts’ content .ind having entertamed himself as much as he pleased 
with these loose fellows, stupid in their vanity, and having past the time of the fiercest 
heat of the day, the man returned home And on the nest day the king saw the same 
man come in there again, with very wretched espressha of countenance, -rath his two 
eyes overflowing, with colorless lower lip and dry throat and palate, wearing a girdle 
of rags, and with unclean body. And when he sat down, sighing, not far ofi, the king, 
in pure compassion, askt him, seeming to remove his sorrow "Fair sir, you came 
here yesterday wearing very shining garments, and today you come fallen mto such 
a plight; tell me the reason.” Hearing his words he replied to the king: " What 
good wiU it do for this to be heard ? But nevertheless I will teU you. Where the 
gamesters congregate, there I play at dice by day and night. I know (the game ofl 
backward-and-forward, and am marvelously skilled at dice. And I know strength 
of Wit ’ [a variety of chess] in the four-membered game (of chess 1. strong-armored 
with its array of elephants [bishops], horses [knights], ministers [queens], and 
chariots [rooks] And I am skilled at (the game called) winaing-of-wealth; even 
strong players have been worsted by me. But tho I continually possess such ability. 
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Hearing these nord-, of the diwuht'^rtr'd man. the hmg n jihai to him in turn, forii- 
passionately, as If giving him instnmthm. “My friend, do not destroy yoisi pnde, 
wealth, virtue, and poi,ir!on b.v pkj ing anv longer v-ith I he dice. It i> ( hni them t iwt 
tills your condition has hern brought about/' Hearing this, the ivcclleui gambler 
reph^ to the king. “ Sir, you are mistaken m saying that this is evik h\?r tlie triple 
musical arts [song, dancing, and jnslruoieiital mustcl and poetrv and ience and 
piety and i ontempktion and even Juimvledgt of the Supreme Scud — ,d3 (hose do not 
compare at all uith (the pleasure of) gaming. The hfe of those creatures of thii round 
of existence uho do not know gambling is lost in thoir folly, ami worlhles.®, even as 
the life of beasts. You do not know the 303-' that arises from gammg. Dn not tell 
me not to play, it you are ray friciuk give me friendly help. 'tVJu ther ihw piajing 
at dice be a blessing or a curse, I am not niindcvi to gic c it up, tiuTcfore do not forbid 
it to me. Since you call rue ' fricinl.' 1 tbrou luyself t>n your imvcy, a,sx«mc the role 
[literally, adopt the raarksj of a frictal and remove my djsircw. lly itihlnirtiou alone 
oven aftiond cannot givesuccc'-s; be luv supjjurtci by aiding me with a gift of money/’ 
Hearing thece words of the ciiicf of gamblers, and saving with a smih' “ f will do what 
is proper in tins case,” the king became ailcnt. [68j 

At this time two travelers came from a fumgn < ounlr.v, and .sbiml in tiw> teiuplc, 
and converst witli one another. “ There is a goddess Mairnhsiddhi [* Winning of 
Desires ’] in a cave on Mount fndrftkfla; and there, in a temple, are the eiglit Bbsira- 
vas [forms of s®t towards the eight directions. If a mm fir.st pajw honors 
to the eight Bhairavas w-jtli blood from the eight parts of bis bodj''. and tlieu makes 
an offering to the goddess with blood from his neck, tire goddess will be satisfied with 
that man, and being propitiated will ^ve Mm what he wishes. We arc* not able to 
behold this goddess.” Aroused by their words the king went to Indra’s mountain, 
and saw ManahsiJdhi, aho grants the ' winning of desires.’ At the .sight of her t}je 
darkness of his ignorance was dispelled, and the lotus of his heart i'lossomed forth, bke 
the world at the sight of the sun. The long first performed with due ceremony all Ids 
daily duties, and then started to pay homage with his blood to her and the Bhgiravas. 
And as he was about to cut his own members with his .sword, straightway she checkt 
him by the hand and said to the king who sought a boon “ Choose j'owr boon.” 
Then fixing his mmd on the goddess he chose a boon: ” Give the wealth I have wisht 
for to that man who previously made a request of me, (knowing me to bo) a protector 
to a fnend/' Saying “ So be il,” and pleased at heart at the kindness of Vikramfirka, 
the goddess Msnahsiddhi straightway gave him a marvelous pellet, wdneh yielded, 
every day as much wealth as was desired; and then she disappeared. And King 
Yikrain5ditya, having performed his severe task, gave the pellet in compassion to 
the gambler, and went to his city. 

Thus the statue told this famous story to ICing Bhoja, and he gave up his desire 
for the throne 


Here rndji the iweniy~sevenih story 
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Brief BegejS'Siox of 

Once more a statue said: 0 king, listen. 

One time as the king wandered over the earth, he came to Yoginipura. Here m a 
shrine of Great Kalika was a penaace-gi’ove. charming with eight round windows (in 
its tcmpie), and a fair lake Viewing the arrangements here, the king sat down for a 
moment. At this time a certain glonous-lookmg man, adorned with fine sandaiwood 
(perfume), garments, and ornaments, with betel in his mouth, and accompanied by 
two other similar men, came in and stood a while at one of the round windows, and 
went out again. And the king, wondering who he was, remained there until sundown. 
Then the same man came in with dejected countenance (like) a ravenous demon [or, 
wild beast], girt up high at the waist. The king said: “Noble sir, yesterday your 
appearance was handsome and glotions; why have yon now come to such a state as 
tins?” He said: “ My karma is such.” The lang said: “Who are yon?” Said he: 
“ I am a gambler, O king, I know how to play sdriphala [a kind of chess], and sot- 
ka^tha [ ?], and ‘ four-membere<l ’ [another sort of ch^s], and ‘ cowrie-shells/ and 
“raised fist,’ and " backward-and-foiward,' and ‘ ten-tlmes-four,’ and clraniya ]i*], and 
dhnlika [' powder’ ?]; but words and vows are all fallible, infallible is nothing but 
fate." The king said ; “ If you know this, and if you have now had a reverse, and lost 
(even) your garments, then why do you play ? ” Said he: “ 0 king, there is m this 
gaming a supreme joy that is more pleasmg even than Indra’s heaven or than nectar,” 
Hearing this the king smiled and made no reply. Said the man; “ Look now, friend; 
if you will do a kind action in my behalf, then I can obtain good luck.” The king said: 
“ i will do as God commands,” As they two were conversing thus, two great men 
[saints P] dame into the temple, and talkt with each other ia this manner: “If Hood 
from the eight limbs (of a man) be given to the eight Bhairavas, and blood from the 
neck to Kalika, the daties will be appeased thereby and will grant any wish.” Hearing 
this the king gave blood from his eight limbs to the eight Bhairavas, and from his neck 
to Kalika; and the goddess said : “ 0 king, I am appeased, choose a wish ” The king 
said : “ If you are appeased, then let this gambler not suffer loss ” The goddess agreed, 
and the king departed, having given the gambler good luck [ ?]. 

The statue said: O king, let him ascend this throne who has such magmaaimity. 

Sere ends the twenty-seventh story 
Jainistic Recension op 27 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-Tite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-seventh stetue said: 
" 0 king, he who has magnanimity like Vifcramaditya's mounts upon this throne.” 
And when the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? " the statue smd: 

“ 0 king, ^ , 

In Avantf-city, the noble King Vikrama. One time as he was traveling to see fce 

strange sights of the world, m a certain dty he entered a temple Then a man wearing 
very handsome garments came in there. And seeing him the king thought: This 

must surely be some rascal; for; ^ 

1. Generally & great noise comes from a worthless object; for no such sound is 

made (by stokiDg) on gold as on brass.” 

Then, after waiting a moment, the man went out Again on the next day he came 
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temples, favorahlc to You ? ” 

Tkert Ike king, iiehoUlmg liis^ miscrj . nan! adth his uiiCQnallcii cmniMjssnm: “Ibw, m> 
friend! 

Z, Fa^e tricks Uwsc who seek raoncy by gambling, honor by service, and enjoj- 
incnt by begging/' 

Hearing tiiis be said: “ Sir, vou do not know the joy of gambfuig. For nectar [or. 
ininioxtality, heaven] :s nothing but a name: food is ntteisded by pain (or, pnumtigly 
digestion]; ornamentation gn'es jiletoim" to noLbmg bul prsdo; t!ie pleasures of 
■women arc unsatisfaclor.v because unrk'pendablo: tlie trio of song, dmu'c. and iinstru- 
Ricntal) music is dependent on other (Kxiple, and tiw pb'asur<' of the >‘si!pr<‘£fte Sud is 
unattamable, therefore m this improStable r^.und of evi'^lenei: ream of all is Uie 

joy of tlie play, so that even as£ i-ties eheiisb the desire (o Ix'eotat absorbed in it,. For: 
4. As the ganvider meditatt"5 oii the game, as oue se]wr»te»i front bis rukUrcss 
meditates on her, as an archer fth<j .shooto from the i.Xdhil*p(yilion mcilitutes on 
the mark, so I meditate on j<m, <) (tod! *’ 

Hearing this the king thought “Alas! 

&. Ignorance surely is an evji even gr<>»tu' than all the vices of auger and so ott; 
a man enwrapt in it does not know a gotwi ohj^d from a Imd.” 

Then the king gave him inslructioti. And he staid: “ If you ar<- devoted In the service 
of otiiers, tlicn do a certain thing for me/* The king said: “ ff you will give up the 
vie e of gambling, then IwiK do it." He said; “ So he it.’* Then he said “ (in Momit 
Ratnasanu there is a goddes.s Munahsiddlii. Before her shrine there is a sps’ing, and its 
door shuts one instant and opimn the next Wlioevcr i,s clever enough to got in there, 
if he takes water from the spring, and peifoms a bath for the goddes'i ('s statue), and 
paying homage to her offers his own head a* a sacrifice, to Jiira the go£}de.sv gives what- 
ever boon be desires. But I cannot do thk/* liming this the king went tbiUier. and 
by hw dexterity brought out some water, and havang performed the homage and the 
bath was about to make an offering of Ins own hcaxl, % lieu the goiidess appeared before 
him and gave him a boon. But tlw king caused tliat boon to be given to the gambler, 
and returned to his city. In the W'ords of the verse: 

6. Having first performed a bath for the goddeas with water from her spring, and 
offered homage and his own bead as a sacrifice, he gave the boon obtained to ft 
gambler, ah, truly generous was this Ihfcrama! 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnaaimity 13 found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 


Herg ends the tiomtyseventh story in ike ThiTt>j-im Tales of ike Tkrom 
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28. Stoiy of ae Twenty-ei^th Statuette 
Vikrama abolishes the sacrificing of men to a bloody goddess 

SOTTTirEilN Eecbhsion oe 38 

When the king once more was ascending the throne, another statue 
said: ‘ 0 Jdng, one who is endowed with magnanimity and other 
virtues like Vikramu is worthy to mount upon this throne, and no 
other.’' And Bhoja said: “ 0 statue, tell me a tale of his magnauimity 
and other virtues.” And she said- “ O king, listen. 

King Vikramaditya went forth to travel about the earth and came 
to a certain city. Near that city there flowed a river of pure water. 
And on the bank of the river was a grove adorned with various flowers 
and fruits, in the middle of whida was a very charming shrine. The 
king bathed in the water of that river, and then made obeisance to the 
god and sat down in the temple. At this time four strangers came in 
and sat near the king And the king askt them' “Sirs, whence do 
you come.?” And one of them said: “ We come from the east.” And 
the king said: “ What strange thing have you seen there ? ” He re- 
plied; " Aly lord, we have seen a very strange thing; in fact, we barely 
got away with our lives ” The king askt: '* How was that .? ” And 
he said; “ In that country there is a place called Vetalapufi, where a 
goddess Conitapriya Fond of Blood ’] dwells. The people of that 
place and the king offer a human sacrifice to this goddess every year, 
to obtain fulfilment of their desires. If some stranger arrives on that 
day, even him they slay and hand over to the goddess, like a sacrificial 
animal. And on our journey we arrived at that city on that very day. 
And the people of the place came together to destroy us, but we heard 
of it and came away in flight, barely escaping with our lives This 
very astonishing thing have we seen.” Hearing tliis King Vikrama 
went thither, and saw the terrible temple, and made obeisance to the 
goddess, and praised her: 

1. " May Brahmani, whose face is kindly as the lovely moon, and 
Mahegvari, with her grace, and Kaumari, who causes destruc- 
tion to the pride of the enemy, and Vaisnavl, armed with the disc, 
and Varahi, roaring with a deep and terrible rumble, and Aindil, 
armed with the club (of Indra), and CSmunda, joined with Gane^a 
and Rndra — may these Mothers [the Energies or female counter- 
parts of seven principal gods] protect me! ” 

With this verse of praise he entered into the assembly pavilion. At 
this moment a certain man of wretched countenance came in, attended 
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i»y own body, and cause him to bi ndras}. Kv<*is if !fii\ iiody lasts a 
hundred years it must in arty case eotue to desl nufl ion after all There' 
fore one should acquire virtue and glory even at the expense of the 
body. And it is said: 

2. Unstable is fortune, unstable w lite, unstable is the body, and 

youth likewise^ wholly unsUbk* is the round of exi^leuee; and 
stable are (only) glory and virtue. And again: 

3. Transitory are our bodies, (>ur vvealih lasts m>t forever, and 

death is always imminent; let a store of righteousmws be .Ksuinu- 
laletl. And so; 

4. Wealth is like the <lii.st of the feei; youth a hk<* th(' nidiing 
torrent of a mountain .stream; hiimuti idhiirs art' ,t.s uneertam 
and w'avering as a drop of water; lift' is hke sca-i'oum. If ;i man 
does not with .stcadfa.st purpose practi.se vsVtm:, whicli uuioeks 
the htilts of heaven, when bent with t.>hl ugt' he is o^'e^efUJ 3 e with 
remorse, and bums in the fire of angui.s'hd' 

Thus reflecting the king said lo those people; *' {) peoph*. whither are 
you taking this wretched-faced man ? ” They said: " We are going to 
give him to the goddess as an offering,” The king said: " Why ? ” 
They replied; “ The goddess will be propitiated by this human offer- 
ing, and will grant our desires.” The king said: ” 0 people, this man 
is very small of stature, and exceedingly afraid. What pleasure will 
the goddess derive from the .sacrifice of his body ? i ;70 let him go. and 
I myself will give my body for this purpose. I have a well-developt 
body, and the goddess will be pleased with the offering of my flesh. 
Therefore have me killed, and let the sacrifice lx? made to her.” Thus 
speaking the king set the nuui free, and went himself in front of the 
goddess; and as he wa.s about to let his sword fall upon his throat, 
the goddess stayed the sword and said * “ Great hero, I am appeased 
by your fortitude and benevolence; choose a wish.” The king said: 

O goddess, if you are propitiated, then from today on relinquish the 
sacrifice of human fiesh.” The goddess said; ” So be it.” The people 
said to the king: “ 0 king, you bear suffering just for the sake of 
others, like a great tree, giving up ail desire for your own, happinuss. 
For thus (it is said) ; 
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5. Renouncing desire for your own happiness, you suffer day after 
day for the sake of others. But this is only your natural behavior. 
For a tree endures the fierce heat with its crest, and with its shade 
relieves the burning of those who lake refuge there.*’ 

And the king, taking leave of them, returned to his own city 
Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, ff such 
fortitude and magnanimity are found in you, then mount upon this 
throne.’* And hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the tmniy-eighth story 


Metbicau RECENaroN of 28 

When the lung of Bhojas once more had performed the morning rites and approacht 
the txreuty-cighth statue, the statue, looking upon the Idng, said to him. “ Hear, 0 
king. That king who has the courage of VifcramSchtya may sit upon this noble throne.” 
Hearing this iuiig Bhoja said to the statue. *' Of what sort is the story of the praise 
of Vikrarnarka’s courage and boldness ? Tell it to me ” When he had spoken thus, 
she said to the king; “ Listen, and I will tell a charming tale about him. [9] 

One time VikranaEdltya, protectmg his vast empire, liaveled about the earth to 
see wondrous sights Going from one lovely island to another, from one city to another, 
and from one mountain to another, he viewed the various marvels. Now m the neigh- 
borhood of a certain, city he saw a grove of all kinds of trees, and a thicket of young 
mangos. Here he entered to rest into the dense mango-shade, which was full of the 
song of bees enjoying the nectar of the flowers, wluch resounded abundantly in the 
fifth note (of the scale) as sung by flocks of wanton cuckoos (whose cry is said to be 
pitcht on that notej, and which was dosdiy filled with hundreds of branches crested 
(as if with a cuda or forelock] with young sprouts and flowers. Just then four men, 
dwellers m a foreign land, arrived and approacht that tree. And the long entered into 
virtuous conversation with them, and skillful in questions askt of them, after first 
inquiring about their health; From what country have you come to this land, and 
why ? What strange thing is there to say about the land you dwell in ? " Thus askt 
by the king they replied ” O king, we will tell your majesty a certain tale. Desiring 
to see various countries, we have come here to a foreign land We happened to arrive 
at a strange land, of far-famed marvels There we came near being killed, and fled in 
fright, and barely getting out of that country came to this land.” Hearing their words 
the adventurous king said to them; ’’ How was it that death came near to you ? ” 
And they said to the king. “ We wiii tell you all, [34] 

There is a great city named Vetalanagara, thronged with hundreds of formidable 
gates, watch-towers, and pennants. There liv^ a certain goddess named QovitapnyS,, 
armed with the dart, sword, spear, ax, snare, hook, and bow, and fond of human flesh. 
And the people of the place pray to her saying: "O goddess, fulfil oar desires, and we 
Will give you a man as an offering ” Thus entreated, when she fulfils their desires, then 
these cruel men take whatever man they chance upon, going along the road, and 
slay him before the goddess. Thus every day many men are slain there. We, as 
strangers, knowing nothing of these facts, arrived there, and the men of the place 
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came together qukkly and wantcfl tf> sei«e n^. pert'eivinj;' their jfttrjxisc we came 
away hither, O ksiifr. Siit-ii was tlxc .sTikMc*!', Hire, rvlnmi ae saw there/’ [48] 

Thu-5 addrest by the ‘.trai'gera 'V ikramfirkji left tJu-nt. ami wt>ut tE> that country 
in, Kcatous Jiasto to sec this aondor. There he eistcri if Jhfo the shniie of raiujiksi [an 
epithet of Ci’i-'as wife, with whom any i^ioiKfy goddc-i-* maj fa* idctiiifiedl situated 
near a palra-trec sprout[r]. It was disi mguisht by iujndreds of piel nri'.''. ears jags, ami 
banners, it was adorned will) » circle of lof(% rooms re-iointding witb t pu kefs; it waa 
full of the juice of huriittn marrow aiul fai, sought after by enawk of ghouls and 
herons, it was temf 5 'ing by reason of the hand -claps of i-rowds of dancing -leUiiaa 
[vampires], it was heapt up on all sdes with hsmian skiictons, iiionntiurj liigb, at 
which throngs of howling jackals h<-llo-tte<}, w^luie fiockf' of crows and hmnis crowded 
about j and it w’as made slimy with the hraiim ««d iiesjj of dead men Men hjid been 
frightened away from this plate, but King Yikrama. intending to enter there ferth- 
witli, then gazed upon the goddess and <!id rcwm-ncc to her. And ficr eight arms were 
adorned with a row of skulls, with a bloody f(K>d4u>v,k wJlh the noose and hook ami 
sword, and witli the citron ami the abluuu-plonl. And tht- king pnd;^ d her, and sat 
down right there. [63] 

At this motneivt there a 3 >pca)cd a immhv'r of lh«we jieojvtc from another liiiectiofl. 
filHug all the len regions of titc sky with the Mutsjds of nnisu-jil mstnimcnt-i and <hums, 
and ptrvading the w'hole liorizon with the awcJling .splendor of the drntu-heiils. Those 
people, kcfciug in the hvust sign of ruciey, came into (Im tmnph of liu- gofldc^ii bringing 
bound a man, sltuned from iJot'dy garlamb, Isccittg tins wretehod, tuzen-faced man 
there in bonds, the sclf-Mib(hK>fl Xiug Vikranuldjtya was Kif>r<>^l to pity. And tlie 
brave king reflected tlius in Itis mti'Ihgcnt heart- '* ‘ Tm table U fortune, niwtable « 
life, unstable are pleasure and youth, existence Is always unstaiilc, virtue ami glory 
are always stable/ ' Transitory are our Itodww, our wosltij lasts not forever and 
death is alway.s n'gh: let a store of righfeousnesa be act nmulatci-I/ So mm with :ijy 
own body I will cause this wretched man to bo rrfosst.” And lie said to tlmse mighty 
men' “ Ho there, why have you, so many of you. bound this man and brought him 
here ? ” Thus addresfc by the king they answ'crod him briefly-; “ M'by, to offer him to 
the goddess," “ Then let the poor wretch go. and cut off my head.” Thus he caused 
the man to be releast, and put f he sacrifir ial gai land from the man 'n hca<f u pon his own, 
and with loud laughter, tho tied fast, with his hair bouml back, Ju tofik lus place upon 
the solemn seat and offered his head for tlic gwidc.se. Then quickly rai.sing the sword 
they started to kill him, but halted, embarrast by tl.<- courage of Vikramiulitya. 
Thereupon tlit* gods rained flowers upon his head, and the goihhs'i appeawi and said 
to the Mug; “ 0 king, I am propitiated by you. choo.se a great hwii,’' Thus com- 
manded by the goddess the king said* “K j*ou are propitiated by me. 0 goddess, 
then, with compassion in tho future, do not after today accept human vacriffees, O 
mother.” Saying “So be it,” the goddess respected his wordaj and all the people 
were amazed and praised the king. Then the king, the best of confiucmrs. returned 
to Ids own city. 

If such courage and fortitude are found in you, 0 king, then you are worthy to 
ascend this noble throne. 

Sers £fide the twenty-eighth story 



Vikrama ahohshes the sacrificing of men to a bloody goddess SgS 

Beie'f Eucension' oe £8 

Again, a statue said: 0 Jong, listen. 

Once the king a.slct for a story from a stranger Said he: “ Sire, as I was wandering 
I lost my Way. In the eastern region there is a city named (^onitapura [city of blood], 
where is a goddess Mansapriya [' Fond of Flesh ’]. BiTienever any one in this place vows 
a man or a couple [man and wife] to the goddess, to obtain his heart's desire, upon the 
fulfilment of the desire he either buys victims, or seizes tliem as they go along the road, 
and offers them to the goddess. Such is the custom of the place By good luck I 
escaped.” Hearing this the king went to that place and beheld the temple of the 
goddess; and having bathed and offered obeisance and praise, the king sat down 
there. At this moment he saw a crowd approaching, with sounds of various musical 
instruments, songs, and dancing, as well as lamentations and cries of ‘ shame.’ The 
king was filled with compassion, and said: “ Ho there, something beautiful should be 
given to the goddess, and this man appears feeble, so let him go, and let the goddess be 
pleased with my sound body.” So saymg he caused the man to be releast, and, after 
the dcatli-song and dance, staited to cut off his own head Then the goddess was 
propitiated by his courage, and said : “ Choose a wish.’' The king said : ” Do not lake 
human offerings.” The goddess consented, and the ting returned to bs city. 

The statue said ‘ O king, let him who has such courage ascend tins throne 

II are ends ike tuerdy-eighlli dory 
Jainistic Rbcknsiok' of £8 

lYhen King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the eoronation-iite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-eighth statue said. '• 0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vifcraraaditra’s ascends this throne ” And when 
the king askt ” Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ O long. 

In Avanti-city, the noble King Vitrama. Once as he was traveling about the earth 
out of curiosity, he stopt in a mango grove outside of a certain city. Four men, dwell- 
ers in another country, came in there, with whom the king converst about the lands, 
and askt them what marvels they had encountered. They said " ’ti'hat a question* 
It IS only by God’s grace that we are alive ” Thereupon the king askt : Wherefore ? 
And they said; " In the eastern region there is a city Vetalapura, where there is a god- 
dess Clonitapriya. She is fund of human flesh, and very mighty. And whoever pays 
devotions to her offers her a hunjan sacrifice And for this purpose either a man is 
bought for a price, or » stranger is taken by violence. We arrived there, and w'ere 
seized by the men of the place for an offering, and with great difficulty got away in 
&ght to this place.” Hearing this the king out of cunosity went thither. And as he 
came to the goddess’s temple, a certain stranger had been seized by the men of the 
pJaee, And the poor trembling wretch, after being bathed and having a g^knd of 
flowers thrown on his head, was just being led into the goddess’s house, with great 
pomp, to be offered up Seeing him the king’s heart was moved to compassion, and 
he thought: " Shame on these wicked men, who just for the sake of their own e^thly 
affairs are kdlling a man, and shame on this deity too, who makes it her sport to m 3 iire 
hvmg creatures. For' 

1. All living creatures desire their own happiness and shun their own misery, 
all of them love life and fear death- 
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2. wlio ter sufTmtig ni.mv f-ro'-f'* [n aorf i,*‘ of Jjving 

beingH for vikt? of thr'it own live- jiturji’ - ■ bfw art' t!tf ar iivt's' 

So if till'd uiuii's hfc W lobt toiUy Hjlb itw J.xikirjft em, tlnn wbaf <o3'i <4 eorapimiott 
itavo £ I IVliut sort of pnwvt, imei cotiragr 'r Tht-rfforo 1 a kjivr!.-. or otfior i -will 

save Wm." Thiis metliUtting in iiH IhmH, tisc kus4 wmi: “ Ho, jn-opit-: Let go 
tins feebk' ami wreleliwi itijai, JiwJ tjrke inc nJib t«,> vJt;*troiw JhmK, iimt the gacjdm 
may more eusjl> Ix' propitbtod by yon " IlmnnJ tiiw fluA won- r.ll ttn<J 

thought; " \Vd5! In gwienil the four of th-ath \n ali en nf uwa is u great h ;ir. -Hiisve' 

3. For the sake of a family an imiivhhia! ^haU ho sacriiK-isi, for tite of a 
village a family shall he sacrifif-r'fj; for the vike of a ctninfry a vdJago shall he 
sacnficetij for the sake of one’s sr*lf the wliole wrsrhf shall he SJK'rjSced. 

But this man for the sake of others sacrifices hfe life as if if mm <i hhuic of ijrass: he 
must he some great hero.” Then the king seattenvl those who sttrM ji> frtmt, and 
freed with his own, hand the man 'aim had Imn priAumsiv htumd; and as he {.mk hb 
sword and was about to cut his onn throat, (he gtnidess appeanv! aiul t-iaycd him by 
the hand, and said' “O cumpasaionafe hero, chtvjs'* a Widi ’ Then dm king >i3id; 
“0 goddcAS, if you are prupitudCii. then gne up the iujury of ilvtuft r rcaiore*!,’' So 
she gave up the injury fof living cnsitorcs) 'I'heroujani Uic proph , anuliug iti aniaE®- 
nvent, piuhetl the king, and lim king rcturowi to luV < ity In the nurd"* of the verier 

4. No Olio other than Tikmma is a bcHefni’tor of others, for, having set frt'e by 
the gift <i{ ins own hfe a rnispratdv ttrelrdi wlm hsi'i hwu hrougiit in h»r saerific'c, 
he enufeotf the goddtAS to give up the shiyuiE of living cuvitun-K. 

Tiictefore, 0 king, if such ituiguauimity is fmimi in jou, then uuaiiit ujkui this 
throne. 

Ihre ads iiie txKuty-eiijMh sUtrif in the Tales of the Throne 


29 , Story of the Twenty-itiatb. Statuette 
Vikraina’s lavisimess praised by a bard 
SotrrHEBN IlecEjtsiojr ojt- ^3 

TVlven the king ttgain approaelit the throne, another statue said: 0 
king, only he is able to ascend this throne who ha,s the nuignanimity 
and other virtues of Vikrama; no other.” Bhoja said: ”0 statue, 
tell me a tale of his magnanimity and other virtues.” And she said: 
" 0 king, listen. 

Once King Viktamflrka, attended by the princes, waa seatiKl in Ids 
assembly, when a certain panegyrist came in, and recited a blessing: 
1. “ As long as tlie Ganges, the divine river of holy water, sweeps 
along with its rippling waves; and ifiS long a.s the Sun, Gie light- 
giving protector of the earth, burns in his course thru the heavenly 
path, and as long as the peak of Mount Meru lasts, with the dia- 
mond and sapphire and crystal gems of which it is formed, so 
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f ihrama's lavishness praised hy a hard 

]oEg, 0 king, enjoj' your kingdom, surrounded by your family 
of eliildren. and cirildren’s cluldren.” 

Then lie praised tbe king, thus: “ 0 king, 

2. /ks the peacock, overcome with heat, goes to the cloud and in 
its thirst calls upon it for water, so do I come to look upon you. 

Tho I dwell on the slope of the Himalaya, even from there I have heard 
of your glory and have come from afar. The earth with its seven seas 
is adorned with your glory. For thus (it is said) . 

3. The earth with its seven seas is made completely luminous by 
your majesty, which is more resplendent even than the white 
camphor plant, or the white lotus, or the budding jasmine, or the 
w'aves of the heavenly river, or tire ketaka tree, or the coquettish 
glance of a beautiful w'oman, or the quantity of cooling raj'S scat 
forth from afar from the fmoon-crest on the) head of the Bemover 
of Blemishes [C'lva]. 

0 king, you are a tree of wishes to your suppliants; today I am freed 
from my poverty. And furthermore, at this time I would make men- 
tion of a certain king; even as 5 mu in governing your kingdom here 
treat all suppliants as your own seif, so in the north country, in Jambira 
city, in the Lord’s [Qiva’s] quarter [the northeast] of the Himalaya, 
there is a king named Dhane^vara Lord of Wealth '], who averts from 
his suppliants the grief of their poverty and makes them lords of wealth. 
One time this Dhaneqvara celebrated the spring festival on the seventh 
day of the light half of the month Magha And all the beggars even of 
foreign countries came together. At that time this king gave away in 
gifts eighteen crores of gold, so eminent was the king in the virtue of 
liberality. Yet even in this region I had eyes only for you ” [9] 
Hearing his words the kmg called his treasurer and said: “ O 
treasurer, take that panegyrist into the treasury and show’ him the 
precious stones of great price, and let him take from thence as many 
jewels as he shall pick out.” And immediately the treasurer took him 
to the treasure-house, and showed him the many beautiful jewels; 
and the panegyrist took whatever jewels he desired. And when Ms 
wishes were completely satisfied, he returned to the king s presence 
and said; ” 0 king, by your grace I am become a Lord of WYalth 
[title of Kubera, god of wealth] ; for all his [Kubera s] nine treasures 
have come into my hands. Now even the gods, Brahma and the rest, 
do not possess such a boundless scope as you; since they all are blemisht 
by serious humiliations or the like, but you are glorious perpetually. 
Therefore they are not to be compared with you. For thus (it is said) . 
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4 ^i\v'vvi tlrouj jiu|<»nh I < s I lf» nr » I'tt tr the 
liilfiiHon ^isn s Irntn ? Unij r i 1 ir d k,insa 
[imcl ni iu ? <i \ i>iiu inenmale Kf.sfiijh fwst BndimS 
is of i^TiioUIs’' onirin [punniiuf^U': 'h horn frm» fnii'er]; 

vviUi whom shall m’ cojirpan* your in,ip’%Ey- I' 

5. Bniluna is h»niuasUsi wiUi pans (punitiu/^h - ' is Hlh’d wsth 
krunvlodge']; Visjsu hns a sore J'p |d‘arrH‘s a dnh'|; Tivn has 
colic and is subject io ilcspair carries n dart and sv, 'allows 
poLsoii wtli whom sludl we coinjnjn* the kinir '•' ” 

Having thus praiserl him. hebhvt lutn wdth the words Lire forwerd 
and went to his own place. 

Having i<?id this story the statue saui Itr the kiugt “ O king, if t>nch 
nuigiuxnimdy is found in you, then moan! upon this tliroiHs” And the 
king was silent. 

Herr rmh th tutniii ninth a-tmif 
MntmcAU llKCKXstoa of stu 

Wlicn Kiiif!; Ithoja oiut* more dvsinsl f<» nwf tu! duU fatr Lhoau*, h*’ apprtwht the 
twenty-ninllr of tin* anriunt atataws. Au,i die staiar tiaai wdd lo the kin?:* () kiilK> 
if you have maK'iauimUy atid ^^‘nrrosity hke Ktug ^tikuKrJixhlya's, then nunmt ujwn 
this fair tbwnc ” Then Bhoja spoke n wont in reply lo ijio’ .staf “Tcii kms of svliat 
sort ■were tlie virtue and luaguammity of this kUig ? *' Thus iiskl l!u' .statiic rephtxl 
to the kinp:: “ Hoar, Kiaf* Jihoja. 19] 

"Vtlule Vikraaiarka was ruhtif; the earth, Iti** kijiKdom was fn>m caUmitir.t, and 
ail its enemies were overcome. 'Ihesubjivta were happy, the land incrml in rii’hes 
and ^iiin and wxs filled with ali fortune; it w'a& xluriouK as sf it were another king- 
dom of heaven come down to eardi. And (he wealth svhh h that Vrkmruriditva gave 
away then to the dumb and other afflicted was even in f«ees,<i of a erore ui nuwtxfr. 
Ever watchful, be refiectwl thus about all things; ’* How gr<*at is niy kingdom Ijow' 
great the treasury, its income and cvtaaises ? What shouhi lx* dontt and wluit left 
undone, what is proper and wiiat impnjpur ? What ought to he given and wiiat take*, 
and what occasion have ■w*e at present ? Wdsal svftboiifthle topic ts there ? Where is 
there (aa laslonce or object of) affection or frienrlshtp nr love ? Tfs w lioin ought little 
to be given and to whom much ? Wdtere k there a marvel ? ” If a man po^'iesses these 
choice virtues, even if he 1x3 weak and powerless, his life is fruitful; ho vcrilv is a noble 
man. jind these stores of virtues were found in Mkraraaditya. f23| 

Now' when this king entered his Asscmhly-haJl, he was like Indrs in Ixnlily presence 
entering the assembly of the gods. For he waa acscoropaamd by all his vassals and 
ministering attendants from far and neat, by wise men vkilhxl in the measures of poetic 
utterance and familiar with ti\e Vsnias, by poi'ls and Muaer*i and coiapame.s of elegant 
bards, by men who had attained the highest eteeilentW in ail iiwtruinenf s of music, the 
.stringed and the fluted instruiaents and those that am lieatcn, and by Wdm in all 
manly acc&taplishmenfe;. At this time a certain bawl came tliither from another laud* 
and delivered a eulogy with diffimc versw of praise: “O King VikramSditya, you who 
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hare overthrown the circle of your enemies, live long — live in joy — live together 
with those you love. 0 ornament of the world, you who completely outdo the tree 
of wishes, thruout the world at the soma-festivals the mendicant bards praise your 
generosity 0 Sun of Glory, I am honored today. Listen attentively to my good 
fortune, O king, jewel of generous givers. In the northern quarter, on the northeast 
of the Himalaya, theie is a city Hacapuramdaraa, like unto the city of the gods. Hei e 
a righteous hero named Vyayasena was king, and now his tmsman Haja^ekhara 
rules the land With regard to him I can tell you of something that was a marvel to 
see On the seventh day of the light halt of the month MSgha, being surrounded by 
his vassal princes, this leader of the generous held a spring festival. And all the men 
of exceptional wisdom who came thitha-, and the many poets, and the poor, wretched, 
and feeble beggars, all of tUem this nobk prince gratified with gold, jewels, garments, 
and ornaments, according to their deserts, knowledge, capacities, virtues, and desires. 
And they granted all liis desires in return. So generous was this Rajafekhara, whom 
I saw there But even there the wise praise only your majesty’s magnanmuty. 
Therefore, O Vikram.'iditya, you are PurOravas Far-sounding,’ name of an ancient 
hero] here upon earth; there is no king lilce youfor generositj', honor, and valor.” [55] 
And when the mendicaut bard had praised him with many such eulogies, the king 
stopt him, saying; “ You etcced ail bounds ” Then the king called the overseer of 
lus treasury, and said; ” 0 treasurer, take this hard, into my treasury, and show him 
its riches, and whatever riches he sees there that he wants, let hun take as much as he 
hkes.” Thu.s the king loaded him. with wealth. And then the overseer of the treasury 
said to the king- “ Hear, 0 king, I will tell you how large a sum of money was found 
here yesterday; give careful heed to me. If any Icmg upon earth is not devoted to 
evil ways, his wealth must always he repotted to liim daily, reckoning dp income and 
expenses. And those who are skilled in polity ever condemn a aunister who reports 
to his ma.sto-r without taking careful account And whoever writes what he composes 
in his report to deceive his master, shall certamly go to hell for as long as the son and 
the moon shad last.” Hearing this the king smd to the overseer of the treasury: 
“ How great has been the expenditure of money P ” And he then reported- " 0 king, 
I report that on the auspicious day, the ninth of the light half of the month Magha, not 
counting the expenses of your personal adomment and consumption and the wages 
of your servants, the rehgious expenses were of this extent : thrice fifty crores of tahkas 
[a weight] of gold, and furthermore sixty lacs and five hundreds (in fees) for those who 
officiated. This is what is written m your rehgious accounts, 0 king." 

If such righteousness and such magnanimity reside lu you. 0 ki.ng, then you are 
-worthy to mount upon this throne, 

JS^ere ends the twenty-ninth story 

BBEEfi- IlECJJivsiOJf OF 29 [This, in rass. of BE, is 1® 

The t-tveifth statue said; 0 king, hsten. 

While Vikrama was king there was a kii^ named Virasena. One of his pmegymts 
came and spoke to the king (Vikrama) the usual -word of blessing. Th® he praised 
Vfrasena " There is uo one so noble as Vfrasena, In former time at the festival m 
honor of spring he gave a crore of money. Such is the king, a deshoyer of P^yerty’ 
Then Vikrama was pleased, and summoned his treasurer, and the king said; lake 
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tiu bard U ^ r 5 ^ i- t ’t If} ! J i ^ Tfi (tlie 
treas rr) I '^rl ^^;} fr If}! f'\j H if 1 f n inH, 
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//V'f'f «7't/« //// iHf'Ph *!/(■>!';/ 

Thk JAlxrstfC KKCSsvtox hiw h* rf " Ss-t* {vt-iow, p. 'I'ii} 


30. Story of the Thirhefe Statuette 
The dever raouatebajik 
Southkhn Bbckkmon ar ti(t 

Wheti the king onec umre wa^ aacentUiig fhe th}-ntu% »)is»{hcr sfal.ue 
said: “ 0 king, let Kiui asmui fids ihrons' vslu* is ('ndowsui with jiisig- 
nammity and other vii'lues like Vikrunjn.” The king said; " O si sitne, 
tell me a tale of his niagnanimity/’ Ami she sahl. ’* Ift'iir, O king. 

Once King Vikrama, sittemled by «U his vmssal j^riuei's, ha<l ascended 
his throne. At this time a certain magician cam<; in, and blessing him 
with the words “ Live forever! ” said: Sire, yon are skilled in all the 
arts, raany magicians have come into your presence and exhibited 
their tricks. So today he so good as to behold an exhibition of my 
dexterity.’’ The king said; “I have not time now^ it. is the time to 
bathe and eat. Tomorrow I will behold it.” So on the morrow the 
juggler came into the king’s assembly as a stately man, with a mighty 
beard and glorious countenance, holding a sword in his hand, and 
accompanied, by a lovely worn an ; and h e bowed to the king. Then the 
ministers who were present, seeing the stately man, were su^tonisbt, 
and askt : 0 hero, who are you, and whence do j^oa come ?" He said: 

“ I am a servant of Great Indra; I was curst once by my lord, and was 
east down to earth; and. now I dwell here. And this is my wife- To- 
day a great battle has begun between the gods and the Daityas [de- 
mons], so I am going thither. This "King VUcramSditya treats other 
men’s wives as his sisters, so before going to the battle I wish to leave 
my wife with him.” Hearing this the king also was greatb^ amazed. 
And the man left his wife with the king and delivered her over to him, 
and sword in hand flew up into heaven. Then a great and terrible 
shouting was heard in the sky: Ho there, kill them, kill them, smite 
them, smite them! ” were the words they heard. And all the people 



The deem- mountebank 




who sat in the court, with uplurned faces, gazed in amazement. After 
this, when a moment had past by, one of the man’s arms, holding his 
sword and stamed with blood, fell fiotn the sky into the king’s assembly. 
Then ail the peo}»le, seeing it, said . Ah, this great hero has been killed 
in battle by his opponents, his sword and one arm have fallen ” Wliile 
the people who sat in the court were even saying this, again his head fell 
also, and then his trunk fell too. And seemg this his wife said' '‘Sire, 
my husband, fighting on the field of battle, has been slam by the enemy. 
His head, his arm, his sword, and his trunk have fallen down here. So, 
that this my beloved may not be wooed by the heavenly nymphs. I 
will go to where he is. I.et fire be provided for me.” Hearing her 
words the king said; “ My daughter, why will you enter the fire ? I 
will guard you even as my own daughter; preserve your body.” She 
said: “ Sire, what is this you say ? My lord, for whom tins body of 
mine exists, has been slam on the battlefield by his foes. Now for whose 
sake shall I preserve this body ? Moreover, you should not say tins, 
since even fools know that wives should follow their husbands For 
thus it is .said : 

1. Moonligh t goes with the moon, the lightning clings to the cloud, 
and women follow their husbands: even fools know this. 

And so, as the learned tradition has it; 

2. The wife who enters into the fire when her husband die,s, imi- 
tating Arundhatl [a star, regarded as the wife of one of the ‘ Seven 
Rishis ’ (the Dipper), and as a typical faithful spouse] in her 
behavior, enjoys bliss in heaven. 

3. Until a wife burns herself in the fire after the death of her hus- 
band, so long that woman can in no way be (peimanently) freed 
from the body. 

4. A Woman who follows after her husband shall surely purifj 
three families ; her mother’s, hex father s, and that into which she 
was given (in marriage). 

5. Three and a half crores [a crore is 10,000,000] is the number of 
the hairs on the human body; so many years shall a wife who 
follows her husband dwell in heaven. 

6. As a snake-charnaer powerfully draws a snake out of a hole, so 
a wife draws her husband upward (by burning herself) and enjoys 
bliss with him, 

7. A w'ife who abides by the law of righteousness (m burning her- 
self) saves her husband, whether he be good or wicked; yes, even 
if he be guilty of all crimes. 



2>0 JO Sf nj jfffi n iK’if sn.' iJi, , hiu JUi 

Furllicrinorc, O a t>f Ih'F Jin.^Land has no 

use for her life. Ainl it k siiitj; 

8. Whal {mhi! is Sliere in ilu- lift- ttf o wrefehed viWH.in i\!m has 
lohf her Isnsbiiiiii ? Her ixt-h ir> its tO'-'le-ts a.s a huoynu tree 
[? a eake !■'} in a ceuiefery. 

9. Surely father. hr<sU 5 ei% aiui moj n}ea>nre fh'or shifts-, what 
wunuui would not honor her hii-shatul, who^ivv-. withonJ nsfusurt; ? 

Moreo^'or* 

10. 'rho a woman be surronnifed b\ kinsfnlk. tbo she have many 

sons, and i)e endowed with e\<‘eUeiit ie-n. .s}ie is mhserahle, 

poor wjvtehed ereatui-e, %^I)en depraed <if' her husband And so 
IL Wlial siiall a wsdovi do with jawfumes, •fuHnnds, and uktusp, 
or with luuiiifnJd ornament v. or xiartuenls and eotudu's <d taiae ? 

12. A hite ikws not .souinJ without .strings, u wayon does no! go 
without %vhee}s, und ;i wife dm*N not obtuii! bapjdnes.s witfjniM her 
husband, not even with a iatudred kutsfoik. 

13. Womatds hifriie.sl tv her husbnnd. even if h«' he poor. 

vicioJis, old., infirm, erippted, oufejj.;!. and 

14. 'riiere is no kiu.stnmi, no fruntd. no pn>ifU!tor, no refuge for a 
woman like her husband. 

15. There is no other misery for women like widowhood, ilappy 
is .she among women who dies before her hii.sl>arid.” 

Thus speaking she fell a! the kinghs had. begging that ti fire be pro- 
vided for her. And when the king iieard her words, his heart being 
tender with genuiuti: < ompassion, he eaiised a pyre i<j Ik; I'S-wled of 
sandalwood and the like, and gave her leave. So .'.be took le.ave of 
the king, and in his presence eulereii the h«> together with her hus- 
band’s body. And the sun set. On the morrem’ when the king had 
performed all his morning duties and ascended upon bis throne, at- 
tended by all his vassal prmoe.s an<l other altendmila, that same prince 
came in, sword in hami, tall and with .shining form a.s beftwe, and put 
upon the king's neck a garland woven of liowers from the Ja'acenly 
Tree of Wishes, which was thick with a swarm of bees delighling in 
their fragrance. And conveying to the king the greetings of Indra 
he began to converse with him variously about the %i{t. And seeing 
him arrived all the council was amazed, and the king was amazed also. 
And again he said: “ O king, I went from this placi' to heaven, where 
tiiere was a great battle between Indm and the Dsityas, in which 
many demons were killed, while some got away in fiigld, Alie^ the 
battle God Indra said to me graciously; ‘ O priuce, it is a long time 
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since I have seen you Where have you Been this long time ? ’ Then 
I said ; ■■ My lord, because of your curse I have been dwelling these 
many days upon earth. Hearing that today a battle was in progress 
between my lord and the Daityas, I came hither to help.’ Thereupon 
Gieat India’s heart was much pleased, and he said. ' 0 prince> from 
today on go no more to earth; your curse is lifted, I am satisfied with 
you Take this golden bracelet, studded with the nine jewels.' So 
speaking he took his bracelet from his own hand and himself put it 
upon mine. And I replied: ' My lord, at the time when I came hither 
J left my wile in charge of Vilcramarka; so I will fetch her and return 
immediately.’ Thus speaking to Purandara [Indraj I came hither. 
Now you treat other men’s wives as your sisters; so give me this my 
wife, and X will go witli her again to heaven.” When the king heard 
these words he was amazed, and did not reply. And again he said; 
“ O king, why do you .sit silent ? ” The people who stood about the 
king said; “ Your wife has entered the fire ” He said “"^Vhy ? ” 
Then they also were silent, knowing not what to reply Thereupon he 
said; “ O king, jewel of kings, you who treat other men's wives as 
your sisters, tree of wishes for ail suppliant-folk. Prince Vikrama, live 
forever! I am the magician, and this that I have shown you was a trick 
of juggler’s art.” The king was astonisht And at that time the treasurer 
came in and said: “ O king, the long of Pandya has sent his tribute to 
your majesty.” The king said. ” What has he sent ? ” And he said: 
“ Lord, listen attentively. 

16. Eight crores of gold, ninety-three weights of pearls, fifty 
burden-bearing elephants, the perfume of whose rutting-fiuid is 
the delight of bees; three hundred horses, and a hundred courte- 
zans slciJlful in manifold arts; all this, 0 most noble King Yileama, 
the king of Pandya has seat to your majesty.” 

Then the king said : '' 0 treasurer, let all this be given to the magician.” 
So he gave him all of it. 

Having told this tale the statue said to King Bhoja: ” 0 king, if 
such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 
And the king was silent. 

ffer^ ends Ute Ihiriieth story 

Metbical RnoENsioisr or 30 

When Bhoja again approachl to mount the fair throne, the thirtfelh ancient statue 
addrest a word to him" " O 3dng> if Wbramaditya's naagnanimity is m you, then yon 
are worthy to mount upon this excellent throne.” ” Of what sort were his actions, 
so interwo^-en with the virtue of louagnaiiimity ? ” Thus King Bhoja asht the statue, 
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30* iht ThfHtith ShlutHfc^ Mfl 


wlicreupou sIk' loll! t<s KiJic fSi *‘1**!’' *»f Jh<*l fn'tsfin-i, jf-'Tvaih'il wuh 

ritihtcmMH'ss sHu! ssith life MrUir* of nmJMi’iUfitt v p, 

Whik* Vikrani.'liht'Ki. thf kno^inT of ujitii. w:t'- jirt'S'i liotf t’lo ourtU Mini kt'fjnng it 
free from ttjn’ finsc hi‘ iJnm ;<i prnjftt a:r! ufktifd: “ fJt^'iuunrfj 

pun- caii<ii‘uiiis’)('ss, so hnni Jo ohJain, n f/roj'sin’. •; hi « ifiorini 'aIiu *iwt-IK in Ui<‘ tnsly 
unprofitd,bI( rmnui of eM-tt'ii'’' . win!* Vl.’mu, viho Sin tiajij'cj't, of ♦ni'.tmire. 

IS worshipt, or ^’ilusi t1i*‘ rcaliriiUon !« i«>rt5 ui a niitn f iitf! ‘ Kr-,!'a !' al! ’* wh< n satu>- 
fjictum ^^jth mwss’,\ !*> iis.isi to ImsfjtHr** .n’tor-hu}? in fair f’,iil ilo.'-srrsv in these wa>s 
only IS prt«luci'd the frnitfalness (if I'xji-tettcc ■^viueh esf/ tm. H" 1 have enjo>«i 
worldly dvlighls ’^Sueh are hard to Hjans e^jirth, icaxti tiuw on I v,jO i-ts-i^e to ob- 

tain the fnilts of the otWr worltl." Mokini; ;i}» his nnr.d fhti'*, the ■'?< m'f.ist khifj, fiho 
always made ^ood lns words, i!HM-)fishly inult in the neijihltortiisui of tuw jis aiifl cities, 
iuid also in variom, deM'rt plae« i. ponds and wells and jwiols, adormsl with tfrovea of 
Ireea Tie nKn buiit eottajres and ludl-. [for wayhirt r-l. and temples for tin* irods. and 
jdaood food and drink for all who niight omie in th" forests, And the jwwir muS afflicted 
bt'gttflr.s he ftiaUfiisl likewise with manifold ftL^l and drink, with ni-alth. raiments, 
ami ornaments [25! 

i\(W one time when the (heat bofslnT Imd arrind fh- khtj,' eaine into a temple of 
Qiva, the lord of tin immortais TUeti, havitit' Imtlnii ni tht* w,tt»T of tiie (latigrs 
and paid homage in doe form to the jnei. he j^tave awns to t I'l'cyone vw-alth U> the ex- 
tent of each man’H desire, fias'iHjt tinia sat'-fied ail the hifiaav'i nsw>»ibU’<i there, 
and having gratified hi,s ministers and generals and nther follower' securdmg to their 
merits with garmentH, ornaTOeiiLs.caiuph«ir'Perf»mR\ i«’ti>l,Biid soon, ihektagdismisl 
them, hiuing made Ins smhji'ets glad- Ifasing ilnm gratifflsl all fHs>ph'. he retiet'ted 
tliat aocordmg to the IwsL of hi» iudgnumt Ills life h,ai tliat day beetnne fruitful! and 
he was exceeding glad. At this lime a great minister '{Hike thus Ui tlu* king: “ Sire, 
even in tiiis way your niajesly should eoutmuo to atenmidate a ,sU)rt‘ of righleoii.snesss 
* As long as this body is whole and in good health, and old iig** afar off, and its long as 
the pow'cr of tlie faculties is unimpaired and one's life is not spent, even so long a pru- 
dent man should make great efforts fur his sours vudfan*. But when your lamsc is in 
flames, why try to stop it by digging * wdl? ' " Much plca.sed with thtMc words, die 
kmg said to tlie minister: '“Well said, minihd'r! A'ou show I<(ve for nif without any 
guile * Easy to finti, 0 prince, an- men who wuH alw’syr my pimsant ihing.s; hut it is 
hard to find one who will cither .speak or hear limt whieli is unpl<‘a;«int hut whole- 
some.’ ” [46] 

At tHs time there arrived from ssoiw* place a certain magirian, who said “ Had I ” 
and then addreat the king; “ 0 A^’darainarfea, your maji'^ty’s glory has bt'come the 
crowuiing splendor [Uteridly, ear-ring] of all creatures in the world; tiierefore I have 


come hither to sec you. 0 king, even tho no one may have the power to gratify you 
by any art [sc because you are adept in all of them], uevertlieless give your attention 
to this one (attempt).” Saying " A’«y well,’* the kkg set a certain time for him. 
and the magician departed, saying; “ I wdll straightway got all my implements, and 
will immediately return to your presence ” Tlieri shortly a certain man appeared, 
bearing a sw'ord and shit-H; and after him follow’wl hi» wife, who appeared to be a 
young woman of lovely fom, dad in silk, with her veil embroidered with pictures, 
with sw^eet camphor and betel perfumes sprinklod over her tunic. These two took 
thar stand before VikramArka; and all their actions wore fi’ank and open, conform- 
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ably to their seeming rank And tlien the king askt him- “Who are you ? ” Here- 
phed to the king “ I am a servant of Indra And because I was once curst by him 

I wander about here on earth. At present a war has ansen between the gods and the 
demons, aruJ the King of the Gods has called me thither to help So I am going thither, 
0 king, let this woman remain in your presence until my return. The great treasure 
called Woman ought not to be trusted to anyone’s power, but your majesty has a 
stainless reputation for treating other men’s wives as your sisters, and so 1 have deter- 
mined to leave Jicr with you, 0 king ” [71] 

Thus speaMng he departed, taking his arms; and the king beheld him flying up to 
heaven. Then straight^ a5- there were heard in heaven great shouts, such as this. 
“ Now take, take him! Smite him' We are going to kill him' Crush him' Strike 
him' Fell Hm' ” It was terrible to hear Then m one place a severed hand fell, 
holding a shield, and elsewhere fell from heaven an entire body, struck down and 
cut to pieces. Thereupon that fair woman straightway said to the king, “0 king, 
this my husband has fallen down, slam in battle. In all probability my beloved will 
be wholly disappointed by the throngs of nymphs in the heaven of heroes, and will 
wait for my arrival. 1 herefore I will enter the fire, let your majesty now give your 
permission.” Thus addrc.st tlie king repeatedly tried to dissuade her, but the fair- 
forraed woman would not being passionately devoted to her lord And she 
straigblivay had constructed tlicre a pyre out of hundreds of fagots, and gave her 
personal ornaments bi worthy individuals, and eagerly entered the fire along with 
the body of her beloved [88] 

Then as the king was mourning for the dead couple, suddenly from somewhexe or 
other that warrtoi came swiftly in, and bowed to the king, saying that he had come 
from heaven He gave him a garland of the heavenly coral-tree, and told bun the 
news of the heavenly world, and said to the king: “ Sire, God Indra has accepted my 
service, and has bade me remain even there, the King of the Immortals And promising 
definitely that I would fetch my wife and return, swiftly I have come into your pres- 
ence, O king I would leave this very day; so give me my wife ” Hearing this the 
kmg was astounded and remained silent. But the people surrounding the king said 
to the magician: “ She lias entered the fire along with her husband.” Thereupon he 
said: “ I am alive; with whom then was she allowed to enter the fire ? You are 
courtiers indeed, for they simply reflect the Hug’s mind in their words. And ap- 
propriately lias this saying been said, bv men well-verst in the subject ‘ Whatever 
kings say, be it nght oi wrong, their followers like echoes straightway sav the same ’ ” 
When he spoke thu.s, the king had no answer at all to make But after a moment the 
wise King Vikramsirka, pondering and reflecting on the matter, uttered this verse" 
“ Ah, cleverness in the performance of magic, even tho false, gives the impression of 
truth ” And all the assembly was thrown into the greatest consternation, not under- 
standing the facts of the case, and wondering “WTat do the king’s words mean?” 
Then the magician, rejoist at heart, praised the king highly, and the fair woman 
suddenly stood forth by his side Then he said to the kmg "I am the magician, re- 
turned again here. I have exhibited in your presence an extraordinary trick of my 
art ” And when the magician said tins, the king also was pleased At this moment a 
tax-collector repotted the treasure sent as tribute by the King of Pandya, writmg it 
down in the king’s presence: 

Eight crores of gold, ninety-three weights of pearls, fifty elephants of unrestramed 



fur>, 'vi'Iiwf't' rutiijJK-ifuW in »■))<» <h'355?(l r.f lrt*<-v tftn f- {tt»i4ri ij )srr.-ft i. ftitti a Iimj4red 
o>url6Bans skilk-fl ut matiJcW ariai a!l tlu.. a'* fi.', tin- t^hi*: of P;lrt4ya, 

he gave tv> tfic tiua'u'mn. 

if siicii (nuicn;tuJiiiif> i-t in ytm. Kutf, Bhoj.i. t^n-u jiKoiiit sjjNUf Jli!,-. fair ihrone 
wiihDot fWa.'i. 

This tak v'f Vrkraiu.U?il\ St. !>:. in. 4 ;»sis>«fHy. <Jit> itantc toStJ i<> King 

Blmja. 

IJlrre fW* the thidiHh si<try 


Brief Ri.efcKsJo.N ' m 30 

Once mort. ii stalnc *ikL' O kini?, ikten 

0»e tiiae a wtaiii jug^sfltT came ittfti the kin(:\ ptfsence (aiaf astnO : " Sists give me 
aa oceasion (for an exiiihition) ” ‘‘ "ftkiJ " .naal the hint/. Awi the num hmsM-lf went 
forth, saying that be wouSd bring the artivlea hsi the cfoyorij-ig fru-k 'i'hers'njHsu there 
came into the Wag’s preMTice aimUuT man, KJrUmsnt gh'noHN ’! hr armed 
w-itb swoid and siiiebi, tutd aticomiMtiatrd by isn Mifej a»d tnahijfit sdn'iviace in a 

Bjaaner suitable 1o ills he NTtid. “ King \ ikrB>«a, « JwJfJr in'twccU thegsHis 
end the Pgityas (lieuiwiai iiai ijcjfim. and I tiSive tw’en ncnt bv tJa* f i> sununuu y<>«- 
Now I wll go to aid thegiKls. Siure you area |«irr kwg.cW v<»ti gum«i t!i,V %viff myotir 
nivn presence until i return, i will <v«i«> h.if'k ijutvkly,'’ 't’iu u {«• Jfrw up ami went h> 
heaven, and hwame iuvisiWe, being wat< ht hy nil the pi*i»}>h‘ in. in' diiatipeated 1’heii 
a shouting was heard in the sky ; “ Ifere, here^ Jk’kv isirii, m'I^v hitn ! b’nsite Kibi, I'liute 
him'”' Then aftei a moment a inWy, diimj')rtbm‘<i by woumK, feii in front of the 
assembl}'. TiiereU{>on tlmt woman said: “ Bins rny hush.iud h«» (ffrbht in the service 
of the gods; X wjJI enter the fire and follow lum.” >’o .raying she made firt>j»aration» to 
die. The king causerl tlm holy ritcK to be performed, and vhe eiitererf the hre. And all 
the people were amanctl. Then a eertain man, htsaring jewcl-studdiid ornaments and 
wearing beautiful garments, came in, and aiade olwisanee to Uie king, and saitl: ” Sire, 
the battle has taken place between tliu gmis and the Daityss, and I he gods have con- 
quered. And tliey iuive given me garments and omamenk* and sent me a»HV By 
your grace I have become victorious, give ihc my wife, and X will return to my own 
place,” Then the king made no reply- fAXter a moment) the king said. “ You Mt 
down, dismembered in battle; your wife has entered the fire.” Tlivcetupon he lawghfc, 
and said; “ 0 king, j-ou ate a ciever man; why do yum i,ay aucb a thing ? Ifovv shall a 
wife enter the fire while her husband is alive ? " The rclirnie of the king said; “ 0 
hero, this was just as the king says.” Then seeing the king ty>«sumed with grief, the 
juggler bowed, and his wife came m- " Sire, I have shown you a conjurer 's tnuk.” 
Then the king was much pleased, and gave him a reward: , 

1. Eight crorea of gold, ninety-three weights of paarH fifty elephants of uare- 
strained fury, the perfume of whose rutiing-fiiiid was the delight of bees; three 
hundred horses, and a hundred harlots skillful is manifold arts; all tius was 
brought by the Pandu-king as tribute, and given (by Vibrama) to tlie magician. 

The statue said: 0 king, let him ascend this tivroue who has such magnanimity. 

&re ends thirli^k Harij 
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jAMSTir EECBNfclON OF 30 

Wlien Kinf? again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 

the coroiiatmn-nte and w<is ascending the throne, the thirtieth statue said: “ 0 king, 
he who has rnagmmmuty like Vikramnchtva’s mounts upon this throne And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnannnity P ” the statue said “ 0 king, 

In Avanlf"Citv the nohlo I\ing 'S ikrama held complete sway One time a certain 
]ugglci , being aiinounst by i,hc usher, came in and speakmg the words *' Live forever' ” 
said to the king Sire, X will exhibit a wonderful marvel of art, if your majesty will 
take your place in your loyal palace and watch attentively ” So the kmg, attended by 
Ids vassals, who had come together to pay their respects, went to the assembly. Now 
wlule the juggler stooil tliere before them, being watcht by the people of the court, 
who smiled in astonishment, wondering what great marvel of art he would show, a 
certain {other) man came m. He held a sword m one hand, and by the other held a 
woman brilliant with great beauty and lovehness, hke a heavenly nymph And as 
tlie men m the assembly regarded this man with astonishment, he bowed to the king 
and said’ “ 0 king, m the unprofitable round of existence I hold that only two things 
are of value, fortune and woman. Some have regard for knowledge also, but it does 
not appeal to me For* 

1. Even a little drop of fortune gives splendor and happmess to those who enjoy 
it, hut this knowledge, because incomplete, is not heard from at all piterally, 
‘ does not cause anyone to make a loud noise ’]. 

Therefore, O king, one should not leave Ins fortune nor a woman in anyone’s care, nor 
trust anyone. For - 

2. Those among men whose thoughts never depart from the vulgar pleasures of 
women have lost even the semblance of wise men in the world. 

Therefore, 0 you who look not (lustfully) upon other men’s wives, I entreat you hear 
my words! I am a servant of Indra, dwelhng m this world. "Whenever any occasion 
arises, I go to heaven. Now today a battle has commenst between the gpds and the 
Danavas [demons], and therefore I also am gomg thither. But do you, as a deed of 
benevolence, carefully guard this my wife untd I return.” So speakmg he went to 
heaven m the sight of all. But the juggler still stood right there before them In 
another moment battle-cries of warriors were heard in the air, and shortly thereafter 
that man’s severed arm fell And again a moment later his leg fell, and then Ms head 
and Ms trunk Seeing this his wife said 0 king, you are a brother to me, so bring 
It about that I may enter the fire ” Then, tho the king would have restrained her, she 
entered the fire together with the fragments of her husband’s body, before the astonisht 
eyes of all tlie people. But as the king returned filled with grief on this account, that 
man came in and said: " 0 king, by your grace I have performed my lord’s business 
m heaven, and the gods have conquered. Now I have been greatly honored by Indra 
and sent away again. So do me the favor of giving me back my wife ” Thereupon 
the king and the people were helpless with astonishment and dismay. And the man 
said: “ 0 king, my wife is in your harem; give the word that I may bring her forth ” 
The kmg said; "Bring her.” And he brought Ms wife forth from the harem, and stood 
before the king, who hung Ms head Thereupon the juggler said: “ 0 kmg, be not 
downcast; tHs was my juggler’s art only, and not real.” Then the king was pleased, 
and caused to be given to him the tribute from the Fandya-land, which at that moment 
was announst by an official. And tlie amount of it was as follows: 
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3. Eight crores) nf goU. 'iv<'ight"4 <>1 Hffy <-l«‘phaJtt;< rtf URre- 

strained fury, tlu' |«Tfuitic id whuw' ruittrJC-iJuid (Kr (hliifht uf fxi-s; a 
iiundred Iwdois, poss<-.'-siug ghiai’c^ dni-rndad hy ili.'it ■^Pfri’uf iovtlsaess; 

all this was prcsenfini by th{' King nf I’andyu ai trihuH', and gUfu diy ikraiaa) 
to the nwgict.in. 

Therefore, O kuig, if mugrmnimtty i« fouti I in y.Jii, tlnui lipiui tins 

tbrone. 

//tYC eridx^ tka tttiflifih tlorif i*t tht TaifK *>/ thi* Thrupe 


31. Story of the Thirty-first Statuette 
Vikrama and tJie vampire t vetaia) 

Sooth Baisr Ekckn'hion otf dl 

WUcu tho king on<-e more vvas aM-ontlisii?;! tin' 4!irorn\ amdher '’iatue 
said' “ O kin?, otdy Jic worthy to a^'OTn! thin Ihrorti' who has Uk* 
magmanimifcy and othex* virt\u*s of Vikiaimt/’ Hie king .saM: “() 
statue, toll me a tale of his magnaumoty.” And slie said; *‘ Hi’ar, 0 
king. 

While Vikmmfirka was ruling, one tune n coHam naktal aswtic 
eame m, and blest the king, saying; 

1. '■ May the reverend Ixird of Forlnne [(’onsort of <,d‘k that is 
VisnuJ prosper the purposes of you hi.s devotee; {!iat (hid, de- 
votion to whom is as the nuptial gift at marriage to the maiden 
Salvation. 

2. May the Divine Conqueror [Buddha, or 3la!iSvlra, the founder 
of Jainism] protect you, whom once in J{‘ah>nsy the 'i’etiipter’s 
women thus addrest: ‘ What woman are you thinking on, sunk 
in pretended meditation, but opening your eye luoinentarily ? 
Behold, tho called Savior, you tio not save ns, who are tom»;nlt*d 
by the darts of the love-god. Falsely are you said to be eoinpas- 
sionate; how could any other man be mori" hard-hearUni than 
you ? ’ 

Then he gave a fruit into the ktng’.s hand, and have taken a seat he 
said: “0 king, on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month 
Margaelrsa I iuteud to perform a bacrilk-e in a great cenietory. No-w 
your majesty is both a benefactor of others and a great hero; so be 
my assistant thereat,” The king said: What nuisi t do ? ” Bind 
the ascetic: “ Not far from this graveyiml thewi w a tree, upon 
which hangs a vetala [vampire]. You must bring the vetS,Ia to me, in 
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silencer Tho king promist that he would do it On the fourteenth 
day of the daik half of tlie month the ascetic took his stand m the great 
cemetery, with the articles for performing the sacrifice. And at dead 
of night the king too went to the cemetery, and the ascetic showed 
him the wuiy to the (^ami tree. Coming to the garni tree by that path 
he took the vetala on his shoulder, and as he was returning on the way 
to the cemetery, the vetala said; “ O king, to relieve the wearmess of 
the road let some tale be told,” The king made no reply, fearing to 
break the silence. The vetala said again “ 0 king, you will not tell 
a story thru fear of breaking the silence. So I will tell a story, and at 
the end of the story, if you know the answer to the question I shall 
ask, and yet do not speak thru fear of brealdng the silence, then your 
head shall be split into a thousand pieces ” So speaking he told a 
story. “ Hear, O king! 


Emhojct slarij: The prince who insulted a brahman 

On the south slope of the Hirardaya there is a city named Vindhya- 
vatl. Here dwelt a king named Suvicara, who had a son Jayasena. 
One ttnie the prince went into the forest to hunt. And in the forest, 
seeing a certain elephant, he pursued after it, and entered the jungle. 
And when by some means or other he arrived at the road to the city, 
ami w<as coining back upon it alone, he perceived a certain river in the 
middle of the forest; and there on the bank of the river a certain 
brahman was performing a religious ceremony. The king’s son went 
up to him and said: “Brahman, hold my horse there while I take a 
drink of water.” The brahman replied. “Am I then your servant, 
that I should hold your horse ? ” Then the prince struck him with his 
whip; and the brahman ran howling into the king’s presence and told 
the king. And the king’s eyes were inflamed with anger, and he com- 
manded to expel his son from his dominions. At this juncture a min- 
ister said: “ Sire, why do you cause your son, who is well fitted to 
assume the responsibilities of kingship, to be expelled from your 
dominions ? This is not seemly.” The king said: “ Minister, this 
is seemly; since he struck with his whip the person of a brahman, 
therefore he is not a fit person (to rule). A prudent man should not 
incur the enmity of brahmans. And it is said: 

3. A wise man should not eat poison, nor play with serpents, nor 
revile the companies of ascetics, nor antagonize brahmans. 

O minister, have you not heard the puranas [ancient histories] ? In 
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oWen time thr i t! e <nrst » f a i r thut n i nu s i d k of }us 
sect ui m ni nk [ n% tf { ij Vnd v > til I'l a ^ 

4 L-ien lli a m.,n may k.-w- aUaineiJ Ingfi pt^sition. let him not, 
by any meuius imnil {fj!* reveiond ''hraf^tian^}. Aiahnsa. vluf hiul 
atlaiiH'd tolndmk phicc. tt-U iM-eanx- In- n!*-uU«} Agat-lya 

Therefore one miit-l by ail means pay ri“.peot to uH bi,ihni«ns- And 
it is said ‘ 

5. Brahmans must not be treated with iHsrt'Sjseet, for they are 

revered by tlie Bowens of the thn-f- worids , they are to he w'or^h^pt 
like gods with gifts, honor's, and praise. And so: 

6. Who would not be destroyed by the auger of tlicsse wlso have 
made the £r(' to be the destroyer of all {lungs, IIk- sea to bt* un- 
drinkable, and the moon to he suhjetd to w'uuing ? Momjver: 

7. Wdiat hdng is greater fluiu that [the hralmmuh from w'hoae 

hand the gods ever eat their saerifiee.'i, arid tiie fatluTs [maues| 
their oblations ? And so; 

8. Who would not honor lho.se per'.on.s in the world. <J Bharata, 
who maintain the practiee of nscetieisin and are honored by all 
the gods and men as w'ell 

9. What being is greater than thase (hralmums), %vho of old 

drank up the ocean, reslmined in bonds the Viudhya ATountain, 
and created the gods also ? And so: 

10. If one desires to wordup the eternal Clod, let him ‘dimply 
propitiate the brahmans zealously and by all possible means. 

And so, Krsna himself at Dvaravati: has also said: 

11. ' Whosoever does not worship & brahman as I do, even if the 

brahman were to smite him, curse htin, and speak harshly against 
him, that man is a criminal and is to be cha.stised and punisht in 
the blazing world-hre; he is not of mine.' Moreover: 

12. ‘Whosoever wishes to worship me w'iiL supreme devotion 
must always revere the bralimams; in tin's w-ay X mu sati.siSed.' 

0 minister, let the hand by which the brahman w'as struck be cut off.” 
So as he was about to have Ms son’s hand cut off, just then the brah- 
man came in and said: “ 0 king, your son acted thus because of his 
ignorance, and from now on he will commit no further impropriety of 
this sort. Bor my sake let yon youth be spared; I am now appeased.” 
Hearing his words the king reieast Ms son; and the brahman returned 
to his own place. 

End of enboxt story: The prince^ who imulkd a hrodman 
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Having toici this -^tory iho veUiIa said* “ 0 king, of these two which 
was the more virtnonn ? ” King Vikrama said; “ The kmg was the 
more virtuoas.” Hearing this, because the silence was broken, the 
vctrdii rthurned to the <:imu tree. But the king returned thither again 
and put him upon hi.'- shojilder; jind as ho was coming back the vetak 
again told n story. In this way twenty-five stones were told by the 
vetala. Tiu'n-upon the vetrda became propitiated, perceiving his 
clever wit. .skill in the arts, compassion, courage, magnanimity, and 
other virtues. And the vetala said to Vikramaditya: “'0 king, this 
naked ascetic is f-ndem'oring to kill you.’'’ The king said: “ How ? ” 
Tlie vetala replied; “ "When you shall bring me thither, he will say to 
you; ‘ 0 king, you are very tired, so now turn your right side to the 
sacrificial fireplace (and pass around it so), and make a complete 
prostration, and then go to your own place,' And when you are bent 
over making the olKutiimce, then tliat nuked ascetic will slay with 
a swonl, and will make a sacrifice with your fiesh. And in this offer- 
uig he ■will make me into a Imdunan, and by so doing will obtain the 
eight Magic Powers of mmulencss and so on [seepages 178 and 179].” 
Vikruma.siiici: “ What shaUl do ? ” The vetak replied' “Ho thus. 
When the naked asceth* tells you to make obeisance and go, this is what 
you must say; ‘ I am a utiivensal emperor; all the kings make obeis- 
ance before me, but I hav(‘ never made obeisance at all. So 1 do not 
know how to make obeisance. You do it first, and show me, and when 
I have .^cen it, afterwards t will do it.' Thereupon when he bends over 
to make obeisance, do you cut off his head. I will make an offering for 
you, and the eight IVlagic Powers shall be yours.” Thus instructed by 
the vetak King Vikrama did even so. And the v^etak, becoming him- 
self 8. braHvman, iiatl an offering made, and made the complete oblation 
with the head of that naked a-scctic. And the kmg received the eight 
Great Magic Powei'S. Then the vetala said; 0 king, I am satisfied 
with you, choose a wish.” The king replied: Tf you are satisfied with 
me, then raise up Umt naked ascetic from the dead; and whenever 1 
shall call upon you, do you come.” The vetala agreed, and raised up the 
ascetic, and went to his own place. But King Yilcrama gave those 
eight Great Magic Powers to the ascetic, and went to his own city. 

Having told thi.s tale the statue said to King Bhoj'a: “ 0 king, if 
such magnanimity, courage, and other virtues are found in jmu, then 
mount upon this throne.” And the king was silent. 

Here mds the ikirig-firel story 
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Metrical HKf’EN.''ioM <>c 31 

Once more King Ttiioja, who hflJ the earth nnticr Ills vitic N-Aas , ih-strc,i to ascend 
the fair throne, ami approacht the tltiTtydirst -talsn- “ Kio,' Bhoju. if the courage 
of Vikramrirka is foiim! in jou. then ihe tlinme ut .sour ph-astin ' ” said the 

statue. In return tliekmg. of glormiis n>tu»wn. ;tsht the ^iiUnc- “d'cll im-, fmr-hiptoiie, 
of what sort ss.o-s his i ourago ? ” " ihnsdl.v I will teti voc tid.s tah* of Sahasjliika 

[Vikramu], hear, O king, }>est of princ-i,. fSj 

Wiu!e tills king, with hrm-fixt swas, liaung a .store of valor, ami ^lowest of glory 
like Indra, was nihiig the tK catogmiled earth, owt he was vi-.its'ii in Ihe assciiiLIy hj 
a certain naked ascetic. This ascetics wln>le IhuI.v was sprinkhsi with ashes, there 
were sandals of real genii on Iils ft el; imd he was a treasury of all l.nonitsige, like a 
second Supreme loml iCiwa, ihe thvinc aw ctir| in pervui A nil ttlic kiiigi s^w' ujwn 
his forehead the three-line f<,-ivattb* sectarian) mark in asln-. And wlimi th,. ingh- 
ifiinded king saw this great ascetic, in ainnzeim-iit he graced him with radiant (wouls ofj 
homage* And he. dccmatiug the Imll on jill Ados with jasmine ilowcis l.nlhaiil with 
tlieir tootht bndH, said to the king; “ Wundeung ahoid in tht eonruics of ;iil immitrit's 
and in all the islands, great king. I ha''c m quifetl a eerlitio magic, this I dusiro 

to wake a .snerifice within a wmcl ,)t d-nd of inght. If .voiir mnji *ly w ill lu- my sole 
assistant, then it wilt he fruitful ” \ikrainaditjn. agreed toihen'iM'c% wonis s.'i.ving 
“ So he it; ” and he departed. And the king visitod him at ‘had of mgitf in the wood, 

“ What must T do now, wrtc .sir lastruid rnc. rhin* is nottdng for you to do 

Gxufjpt to bring hitlur a vcUla. Such a swirajo-ous decil <i,s this t an h» perfermrt! by 
you, Vikiamitrka; fpiicUv bring the vclaia, .sm<e yon arc pure and .sour .soul rt com- 
posiwi, and ho tiwke my saiTificc fruitful. O KimrSflhiWshka {' M.irkt h> Ihtrnig [29] 

Hearing his words the wise and intelligent king vd out, full of couuipc joul daring, 
eager to bring the vctitla. In the night, w'lws*- darkic'sc was so Jciasc that a iimile 
would has^e picnst it. he went out fcarlcsaly, with lus .ssserd as ills •wdc cotiipaiiiou, in 
a southerly direction. He came mto a wfKxl which could hardly have Ijcen pierst 
by the rays of the sun. It was infested by crewds of hyemss, and full of ch-phanta 
mad with passion; it faded to reveal the objwt.s of the sense of sigliL, it was full of 
ravenous raksasas and infested with quaiiUlies of feroeiouh qiirabhas. [a mythical beast], 
serpent!,, and hons; it contained many kapitUia. bremi-fruit. and t>t,h«T frees [the text 
is here unintelligible]; in it w-ere tliiefcets tlmt were the s-i'cm; of the pla.y of crowds of 
boars and buffa!oe.s; it w'as a very abyss of an abyss, a ternir of ternir, a IjewiSderment 
of bewilderment, a death of death, in very truth, it wai, indcsf nimble, twrihle, lieyoad 
the range of speech ami thought And the king, like unto Smara [Love], Umk thought 
of [smar-l the (magic) art of raising up vctftlas. And when the vetala had lieeti trans- 
ferred from tlic stem {literally, shonlder} of a (^ihgapfi-tree tc the king's shoulder, he 
said to the king: “ 0 king, listen to this tale, wdiivh will while awoy the time: for 
agreeable conversation is an ev<sr-recnrring provision tor a journey," {46J 

Emboxt story. The pnnee who imuUed a bralmon, 

la this northern country there was a <dly rich in hmiry, nam<*d Vi^iSntl, like a 
second Anwavatl [city of the gods]. In it* palaces lovely hmiris. weary from (amorous) 
delight, as they enjoyed tiie water of tlie slow-moving (Jaages, were rejoist by kfidaniba- 
Innls with the winds from their flapping wingi as with fams; while the heavenly river 
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[Gangp^l, full of aiu! lotus pUnts, <;apliara fisli and eakravaka birds, was a cause 

of <loiJgbt bj rt-anon of the reflect, '<{ feces of courtezans going into their palaces In 
Its stroefe, ivStti c dav and niglil hcenu'd alike because of the rays from the jewels of its 
piijiacU's an amorous i^ouum w ur<'c dared go forth to an appointment (with her 
lover, becan-c of the liglul. la ihi.s <14 there Was a king far-famed under the 
of 'V ieiirafianii in niigiit life’ a seoiid Xtidra, in whom the earth enjoyed a truly great 
ruler. He made the worhi glorious, and mode the fame of King Yayati of old seem 
stale. Tins vK-tonons king, nihng ( oiitmiiously over all this earth, had a son named 
Jav asena, w ho, vv hen lie reaclit the period of ripening manhood, the cause of manifold 
vvickciiiesh. bcf anie entirely devoted to vices, and bereft of insight He was bent on 
slaughter, and his bow thirsted ever after the flesh of deer and other beasts. One 
time he went into a w<kk 1 ever filled with animaU, where his mind became intent upon 
the swiftness of a fleeing gazelle, so that by the swift legs of his horse he traverst a 
long dislunee. The gazelle then eluded the range of his eyes and disappeared, while 
the king’.s son tmmd back, disappointed by the failure of his attempt The evil 
priiKT was distrest ami touncntivl with hunger and thirst, and as he came out from 
the woofi he saw In front of him a great rivci, like the Ganges [70] 

There the ymitls .saw a hrahnmn, who had been performmg his midday rites, and 
insnlentlv, Iwanw* !us mmd wasevd], be said to him. “ Brahman, you hold this horse at 
once, ami wium I have di iinlc of tin* water I will be ba(,k immediately ” Thus addrest 
by him the brahman, fillwi witJh anger, replied- *' Am I your servant, king’s son. that 
I should hold your horse Do yon say this thru ignoiance, or arrogance, or presump- 
tion, or jusi youthfuhicss, or thru ekhhsh depravity due to passion? ” TOen the 
brahman spoke lints tfic king’.s son became very angry, and beat him with his whip, 
being led a-stray by the presumption of youth. The noble brahman’s heart was 
troubled by the dwtre.s.<, caused by the whip’s strokes, and he went to the king’s court- 
yard and maile an outcry. The king, being on his seat of judgment, summoned the 
brahman, and lislenetl to the whole story of what his evil-minded son had done. And 
by various actions of reverence he managed to quiet the wrath of the noble brahman 
who had been insulted by his son’s ev-il deed. But to his son the king spoke, with 
his eyes inflamed w'ith anger, and said: ‘‘You have defiled my fair fame, in that you 
have insulUH.1 a brahman. Evil boy, the very tale of your action is the cause of great 
distress to me; nay more, even your very name is a thorn in the side of my renown to- 
day.” Thus rebuking his son with many harsh words, he instructed his minister, who 
knew hi)} cluUes and performed the kirigts commands well. “ Expel from my kingdom 
that l)oy who has done vioIea«’e to a brahman; give heed to this injunction which I 
give you, it admits of no altering. Tlus verse is well known among the people, from 
the ancient convereation between Kr|na and Yudhisthira, which eulogizes ah good 
conduct, righteousness, and generosity ; ‘ One who has lost his fortune hates astrologers, 
one who has lost his vital powers hates phy.sicians, (only) one who has lost both for- 
tune and vital powers hates brahmans, O Bharata.’ ‘ A wise man should not eat 
poison, nor play witli serpents, nor eat forbidden food, nor antagonize brahmans.’ 
* Of old, because of the auger of brahmans, ^iva lost his sectarian mark, the family of 
the Yadus was destroyed, and tlie sea was dried up.’ This principle has been tried 
and accepted, and spread abroad thniout the three worlds: therefore one should 
never at any time iasuit bralimaas. If inmicy is shown him on the ground that he is 
a boy, then my family will he destroyed without any doubt; so I have no desire for 
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o I fail vj U fr t il k / 1 lOS 

TI s sir ('t n l) K ^ ■»} dJJj i ;V> jiSi'i '*f f th*; 

aros. d ftrfvifwlly suu} kui!; '"<S .<f Iht- tLK It ttniy 

jitu die 4nii: inm' ran liir MSjj,»(>rt «'f ymr kuif?«f,n5i In* jt,., ? 

The mdjle hraSunau ww'* Miiishri! j«hi 3 shttW'tj ^rr'il » my jord, 

yw ab<s he pmdatt und lids fxhdtHi’ex ,d *' 'r(u:« h\ 

}«s iB3iiisU*r, ilie diily'knoftjag Jun^t Rimdj' rrpiud; Tljra |s;.f fujiil !>.• ret t>!?,” 
Vrhea the kinn iud ijivm this rxtnmiami iu his jahj lifr, tee' **r,ujttfui toMtsr4 him, 
rchtramlngiiisptirposis' “ OiUu>ti-it*)j'si kins', ffsh^rs thitytHslu, ti *> ?a**f ttf ji'nr Jmo, te 
y«ur affertion a? brforr-, aia! 5 k,< Ui tf> hint, *{' >t»y ijatr a-sy hfVp fur jjjis If 
do not abandon jour tiitpieasurc and favt>r Si> hsin, I r, dl nij wjf, hare no 
doubt of n, 0 king.’" Thas by that ssimr i^rabrnsn th« king .s .not ttas ?eiVtsL (i2Sj 

End of enihodri $(nrii; The /Wary Wm ittihikd a niutt 

ToUins this Mory, Use vrf^tk aski ; " 'IVil im\ < > kin«. t-f tin- ftrahnfan and ibt khg 
which vtie a'as fUn' wore) praisrftorfhy ? " V ilmnnlrku said : I th.itik (it,. k)n^ wm 
( the nioro; praisr'fvorthy,*' And hfarin^ liif. words ttjr vrtAli wj-nt t>ark Sixain, fbrr^ 
more King VikriuuSrka ftdolft littn, and ^Moin. kstriM t.>ld a story, Ijr* o-rnt !iaek to 
tlie fortist. Twt'july-fjvt' Ubjcs ho totfht him an tin*, tiwnnrr: and ihca the Vf tsla 
came propitialet} bj Jiis cmii-Hgc. and ftave Ui«? toght tirrat r..«.t*rs to th<' ftuti of 
Vaitjr. Such is the story of King Vifentmarka, w ho wm full a{ {{mnltfiexs and nniragt'. 
Thus the statue related to Khoja. 

Here rnd^ fda sii’rj 


BbIBP RecI^^SION Oi' SI 

Again a statue said; O king, listen. 

WhiJe the king -was reigaiiSj!;. one time he i>ei;«n?e ftraoiousiy di,‘<fv,«fw} to an ascetic, 
and said; “ Beveread sir, ask for urbat you widn” Said he: *• I rilJ ojake a aaerifiee; 
do you be my assistant at it” So the kiaR was sent hy the aw’cUc io bring a vet5l« 
r vampire '] w silence. The vetala dcs-iserl a moans to aiakv the king sp<iak; and when 
the king spdre. the vptaia went back again, JfJaWng done this t«e«ty-ft\e times, tiio 
he had to keep going back and fortii again and again, he was nut di-diearioned. Setmg 
this the vmla became api>cased, and gave the king the right Oivat Magic IWens: and 
the ting askt hiin for a boon, saying: "* Come into my pireacwv when I siunmoa you.” 

The statue said: 0 king, let him *who has nudi magnanimity aseend thui throne- 

jffwe mdjt fhg timty-Jvr^ atory 

The Jainiseic REt^XHtow iias here ** Haunted houac.*' Scse bdow, p. 
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32. Stoij of the Thirty-second Statuette 
Vikrama’s power and magnanitiuty 

Soi'nJW?'v Hu '.vsnrx "‘i 

3Vlu‘n {lie kin)* nuoi* iiinn* \\a^ mnuiitmi; the throne, another statue 
Siihi. “ f ^ knrj:^ only f luh Vikrjunarfca and no other is worthy to mount 
upon this !hroiu\ 

Thert* iH mi hiii)? in the a'orki Hke this Vikrama He traverst the 
earth snhduinii all his rival kind's ivitb a mere wooden sword, and ruled 
with undiapiitvtJ sway. SuhJumg the powers [ijakaj of others, he ex- 
temled lii> own piover; he uas thus a veritable l^aka [see note in my 
Critical Appafutns] Ail fhe kind's xvluch are on earth he reduced 
under hi-** •’Wuy; he pul <[own ail evil men, removed the poverty of 
id! iteggars, and fud an end to all fatnim' and grief and the like. Ail 
this S’lkrama did. 'rherefore ilu-re is no king like Viltramarka. 

If hiicii courage, hmv<*ry. fortitude, magnanimity, and other virtues 
are found in you, Uu-n do you mount upon this throne And hearing 
this the king was silent. 

/fw end4 (he 1hirt}Mferatd story 


Tnt iMRTSH'AJU Kkci&.siov has iwre “Biiattv as jaiaister.” See below, p. 247 
Bkikf RK<T,.vm<»* or 

Afudn a statue said: 0 kmg, lisfeu. 

Swh was Uh* i-nurase of VjfcramafUtya. To senv others he did not spare even Ins 
own body. By the jjiight of hi* stvord h« eiyoyed feossest] the earth- How caa his 
herowm, be adequately praistnl .» H« had masnarumity like that of Yudhisthua, ins 
power fcakal was eataSdisht everywhere. He made the whole earth free from distress, 

and bfuusid tuiserr »»d poverty, 

O king, kt lu»j ascend this thwtte w ho has su<sh inagnauimity. 

lUre iWa the thbiy-semd story. 


Tub JAijnsric ItexiErisfoK has here '‘Poverty statue See below, p. 259 
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Conclu&iOB 35j 

The tiuriy-two nymphs, curst to be stetaettes, reJeast from the curse 

SorT»lKHN Rhf'KKSHjV Of' 

Once more the statue saol t<» Kiurj lUntJu; O knsi,? Bhoja, sueli a 
king w'S's VikraHifuJilya lint yt>ii also are no romntonjilaee juan; l?oth 
you and he are uiCHraatmus of Xaru and [both farms or 

emariattons of 't'lsnu as t^uprcfin* Jspirttk At dtis pre-ent I'mw there 
IS no king superior to you, since yon ar<- very pare of c ondur'J . skilHid 
in iiii the arts, ami (Hstinguisht by tuagjmwmjity and otIoT virttU's, By 
yoiu grace w thirty-two statues huve now lu-eii leie.ut frftnj tmnlde; 
our curse has t»eeu lifted-’’ And Hlmja ?.atd' *' Ifosv <iid >onr curse 
fHamr ? TeH me the story of its origin,” Wlu'U he sutd this the slatiu; 
replied: “Hear, (t king. '\Vo \ve«‘ thirty-two di^dne nvmph*-, etmi- 
patiions of Bfimdl, and were pfaecd very Idgh iti her rtynrd. ile.ir tair 
names one by one. 1 10 17] 

[For th’ ,w putji' gt>l,i 

One time as we were seated upon it prirelv''s throne, t he Snpresm* Lord 
[Ova] glanst at us with wanton affeetsoj!, 'fhe gtjddess Pjlrvati ^aw 
him. and in her anger she curst its, saying. ' Breome lifeless st:rtnes 
and be attacht to Indra’s throne.' Then we Ceil thwvn hnUm" htT and 
begged for a rcleitse from the eur-se. The hear! luHaime moist 

with nectar of pity, nn<l she sfud: ‘Whest this tiwom* slutH have lan-n 
brought to earth by Viknualiditya, and when he, after rulifig «|Ktn the 
throne for many years, shall have tiled, this thrame will be himVtJ in a 
certain pure spot of earth. And after this it will emne into the liamls of 
King Bhoja. He will take it to his city md have it set up; ami lehea 
he tries to mount it he will enter into eouecrsatioti wut ii y!»u, And tlicn 
you will tell to Bhoja Vikrainarka’h Advimtures, whertmpon there shall 
be an end to your cursed Therefore we are pleused w’ith you," elmos<* a 
wish.” King Bhoja said: ’'XVhaf is timre im-kiug to me’ i have a com- 
plete store of nehes. N'evcrthelesa h^r the sake of otlu rs I will rdioosc 
something.' \Tiiateswr mortals .shall hear or recite V’ikranulrka’s Ad- 
ventures, let tlieir might, luajesty, glory, forlittide. mugimnimity, and 
the like be increast. Let these Adventurf^ Jm eternal anti ijulcslructii)ie 
upon the surface, of the earth. To lh<kse who hear them, let there be no 
danger from spirits, ghosts, gohh'ns, female %*atnpires and hobgoblins, 
pestilences, demons, and the like. Let there Im also no danger to them 
from serpents and other (n;ptilcs).” The stutnea aahi; ”Kittg Bhoja. 
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b{> it ■'■‘X' ” ijn-tfft-iHg him life wisli they all went to 

their AihI Kijii? Bhoja pkoed that throne upon a shrine 

nthtfU witfi latjihi an4 fh<‘ niw* pncelei^s gems, and upon it set up 
(;( of- M.'dieevjirn 'riv-al ,ifui aorshipt the god and the throne 

with the }‘ nd-l uh],eii«*n,s, And he inled the earth, protecting by 
his nghtnn)> ias'.'* -di Use <’iKh s OTid the a«,‘r<ufws (the four stages of 
huinasi hhv ^-e page h'lu". 1-2 17{. 

Hearing thiM title ur fi>ld By FaMme<fvara (<^dvaj, Parvati was 
groady deimldtd. 

fhix !? Pir fTii tf rXv jekn~'t‘.ii nf iht ihiri>j-t>m staiuettes 
Knef N.-^isjN ur h;t 

“ al-rfi are a % Arama. ai ‘hsti yunr wunuic ami imignarjrcitt.Y are equaled by 
nu otfu’r {5u!aai«rt> : ’ > /asr rwaptiammity. and valor (vskrama) are equaled,' 

etcd 'Ha r<‘ h nn titiji IA«' >n» nput wth. O best of pdnctt. Therefore you aie an 
im-arunSjon of «;i;i \\ (smii .'..ini' to mjvu the worhi. By your grace we are freed 
h,>ni a tnr,-' '* ” t'«'U *»»’ io*w ilwl waN, f> ‘Utlae^ I aiu %ery cunoys,” Thus askt 
ihr *' Kiut' th r-;4. the- hit tof our nawts). 16-14] 

tKr naaoy, set puge 

AH of «■* wtT-" afttorflauU' of Pu g.K{di'',s rarvaP. hljjh lu her favor, and our hearts 
were flihvl ti if h f *«»■ tJf«« . dte M {fiivk! I'eated upon his jeweled throne. 

wcdHrann-ftfsiroiiv, ofuintui Hith ?h.tt»«haUikimedHty. Seeing him and seeing ua, the 
gotide-sfi Tarvnii wwi it nuru »{knw (with juaitnisy), and curst us: ‘Become iifelm 
statuw UfKUi i-arfh. funt rcorivii? tJerirrify of sifreoh just like men. Thus the gt^* 
dess us. ‘tViaui wo(' 5 ifrior«l }ierr)«'sa«l: ' 'i'i'hew the galhant Adventures of Vik- 
ramarka slnUl Iw- Eoi4 hy KmjrBhctja, Uien jou shall he releast from the curse. 

J’or this rt'a«>u we pfeveuted you fr«>m moimting the throne, that w'e he 
rdcasl ium our <*!jrso, tlu- «^'<v.TWJdidlIMe)J^ of whicJi depended on your favor. Choose 
a wBiu Kim Bhoju; we gwut y.ufr d.w'.” Tims addrest by the group of statu^. 

Bhoia rr-piiwi “ .MmtJW's, hy ymt gtac<* I have everything that could be deseed. 
What gn'^tur bwn <'«m4 I n-.k fur than tlie algiit of you ? Nevertheless let all the 
(mm^) po^etr hv jrrw«h4 f u the n» n who shall hear these Adventures of mramarka 
whid* you have prock’nw} to mv." Saying '* So U it,'- they prais^ King Bhoja 
th** crest-gtiw of Ijorujy of fuse rvuowiii and sU ifi® stotues 'Here great j p ease wi 
him. And Bh<.|a f«oHr.tc<5 tlist fhriuw, famed upon earth, and ruled this world de- 
voted t/i tlie tvurshtji of ^ttiiahara (l,ivtth 

litre entU tke aim >” Vih-amAHya'a Advmtum, or the 

Tkttfy4w« TuUs of ike fhrme 

This h iho end o/ f/ie .^Aw* if the Thriy-im Statueftes 

BiUEP UWKiihU\S QV onWnfl trliv 

Bach wm Dir 4ones told by ihfc thWy-two stotues, une by one. O y 

paifse- Vshramdddya f A'nii ato/ are no coJftmoiiplsce person, you a o are a 
iaesamtton. And il k ^id; 
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t. TJie person i#f the knif? 5s somit-tf hy i«Lini' !t rrH’Ui-ss fjoin fijfira, majrstj 
[heatl from Fire, a!lI^<T frcmi Ymii« IkoeS <>f doalhl, i.st'al!h frorii Vawjravan^ 
ix<ubem, K«d of wealth], E'(niraf;<' ami sterrflfa-.hK'ss frE>!ii Hariia ami JfUiSrdans 
[fCrsna = Vi -inn |. 

Therefore the tn'rson is a 5hvin<* iiiwriainnt By .Vrti,r e we sin' frefsi fnjrn a 
curse ” Then the king. Kins; Bhojii, Muti , “ Who are vo\!, iESifl hy v. hotn [sir, why] were 
youcurst?” Tlmysfihl; “ King lilmja. wewere itll « ojispautoiH of FarvjiU (tne time 
the Lord slaver of {tlw* deiKtml Amihaka, appoisveiit tas, aoitkina li»ve to tis. 

And w*e desired him in our heart'? BhavSni [Para at!] h’arne't of this ;and .hjiu!) : “ Ymi 
shall become lifeless statues.’ Thus we were eitrsl, fhit then she itriUiiE'd us merev 
(saying): 'You shall have the piwer of '•peerh ni tlw'- witrhi of mon.itnd a hen you shall 
tell Vikramaditya’s Adventures before King Bhoia, > ou shall !u* rrhsis) fr nn tin' eiirse ’ 
So by yiuir grace we have been releast fivfni tim curse. Now we are plwiv'd wjtfi you, 
0 king, ihoose a wish,” King Bhoja said' “ I haw no dcsim for at!.» i iune,” Tlien-* 
upon the statues said: “Whoever bhall iisb'ii to this fah wills iistoHiceuf and eouwuous 
purpose lui shall ixissf'st. loniliiieta Itendhin, ili 'uit> , ui.i/ s( ^ , fm tum'. '«ttus and gramb 
sons, gl'oiy, victoiy, aiul all mieli lioons,” Having gr'cu Ihss IwHin ths'V weri snlent 
King Bltoja pia< «1 (minge.sof) fhon I |Pftr\atij and tin b>rd jfjia] u[«in timt tlirtme. 
and held a great fist ival, au<i he eo«lit»Uf'fl his reign happil}! 

Thh is ihe ■end uj the '/’/urf^difo Ttdes of the Throne 


Jainistic Recienhion of B3 

When the tiurty-two stiitues made of moonstone gems ha<i thus praiet'd the virtues 
of the noble Vikramkditya m thirty-two tale*> in th*' HJiSE-’inbly <if the noble King IJhoja, 
they appeared before hmi as thirty-two di^dn*' nymphs of gh»tums l^oiiuty, weartag 
resounding rings and ornamenta, and sai<l: “ O king, by ytEiir grace we are reh'sst from 
a curse.” The king then oski ; “ Who are yon, aud whose wms this eursf , and flow are 
yon releast ? ” They said: “ O king, we are tiurty'-two diviiui aymplKS, iHxly-m'rvants 
of tie noble Purandara [Indra], and our names are: 

[For the names, aee page dtU,] 

One time in the heavenly grove we saw a certain great saint, with lean iwly and 
limbs defiled with filth, and laugUl insok-nlly at him. Fmdmg tbs out, tlie noble 
Puranilara was angry, and curst us, saying: 'Slnane, you evil ami isjckct.1 women! 
You shall become immovable like stones! ' T!iru hb divixx* jiuwer we Ijocame such, 
and were placed by Indra upon ids own throne And when Imlra m Ids pleasure gave 
this throne to the noble King Vikrama, he said. * Whecn la the m«seuibly of Sing 
Bhoja m the world of men you shall truthfully praise llie virtues of the aot?k VikramS- 
ditya, then you shah receive agam divme bodk's and Iw |>ennitt?'(l to corac to heaven, 
and not otherwise ’ Thcrebre, O king, by ymur umve we have today obldned a 
release from our curse. So we are pleased with you : chmise some wish.” Thorcupoa 
the king said; “ 1 will make no request, for I am m need of nothing.'’ The statues 
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th-‘a 'SKi'I ’■ Bli.ija. Mitort, F v.liail rt^rJ, ht,jr. recite, or apply [tiat is, 

iiinJal- su hi^ lif* Wlu.tii’- Adveiilun's,’ adorned with the words of 

(h\!«e ft.- o.ph'. 'dcdi he hh*nl uii), fotliinde, <*iory. fortune, and the attaimnent 
cif all itappUK - ' if<u ,Ui; ♦tsis inia.f* !hr dn irtr njniphs went to heaven. But 
the litdih* Kum hi,!.; ruh'd K, r,Ajil jnsjfHt.v over the oeean-gtrt earth, with mi- 

liiipatP'd jhi-Acr, 

fhv i, fv r?,d of ilf Tkirhj-iu^i Teles <f the Throne 


Sections pecnh'ar to individual recensions 

S’." }.Bjw >10 . i ei> fur «n ejplanatwn of the podtlon of these sections. 

Metrical Recension, Story 32 
Biiatti becomes ViUraioa’s minister 

Oi)i*t r«ur»’ Kins fftiitps, d«-.«sritif< to to*i’W»d the jpreal throne of Indra, approacht the 
«t4ttu. \tid toon in her marvelous insight, clapt her 

haiidfi iukI ‘• rii'hd uitd fsakl to him “Great king, you must have extra- 

oniiriary pmistesirt' in darinp, slnoe ji>u would mimut tlw throne of such a prince.” 
“Of wliiii w.rt wr,s k<d IVdl iije, fair atiir.” Thus etgomed by the kmg, she spoke 
again, f-hmuip Jikf whiti- ivunphor with llic loveliness of her gleaming teeth. “Oking, 
hsteit to s tale nf tfutS tr«ij< 5 ,rcdtn«>se of the arts, a tale lofty with virtues [9] 

After Bhiulrhari, wear.v uf life, departed and voluntarily gave up his kingdom nch 
in grain »!i<l trpaaur#-, and went into the forest. King Vikramaditya, adorned with 
ran* virtue's, t*) hii ksiigdotn with tlic wn.'ient of all tlm ministers. And he 

ruled tli!- land tst-l!, enteudifig Kk fame am<mg the I>eople, exhibiting constant right- 
eoui«n<ajs. and plea^iitig all his "tHbjwtft. fJnee tlu.H moat glorious, noble-mmded, and 
priidi'Ut priiK'e ivent forth alone by night in njjayinl to examine the city. He carried 
hm sharp thin [riti-ridly. ‘ orrrjw. ') Hword. like a tongue-envenomed, coiled serpent; 
and he was providwl with a dark cnat. turban, and girdle, and perfumed with musk. 
Thou shtwly, in tlio ■<*? tiatkness black: as a tainaia tree, darkness which had be- 
eome so deiwe that it bhv'Lt the range of the eymght, the king, a store-house of 
extraor<Uuarj magaanuuiity, fortitude, and manliness, wandered over all the streets, 
both long and short. .Viwl obsr-rviag one after another all the things that happened 
in each of tliem. for some time that pnnee wandered aliout thus. After this, m the 
heavenly jjotni [the I'ky]. whose IoUum:® are gleaming stars, cloud-elephants began to 
come up and to cr!>i'.h It in play: like l«tu»*bmla (samvartiks] cast up by them, flashes 
of lighlising glcattiwk and thtn like water spouted from tiieir trunks the drops of the 
ram-storm fell, [29) 
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Thrn {}!<► K)(ti.' iVf ti! ti ii! li -t r*«»s 
the pmit itortn (aif.t‘'i < i ’>■ >1 

pi‘t’\ fT'h 't *i^hi Et"' ;•'•< »:*• "f u 
“Tell Hie. whi' Ilf' f.’i *■ ""5. «h 4 «h’ »r 

njaii.'-iUii, " f atii a f t E .ii,i tjf 

Vm'H l}H^^ e Jii'.i .H're, jtth ‘i » K ith i«' c-t n 

where , I I'ert^iiji {J.tidl i * the IMire IS .!.»I 
vith H liiud \citT. Then the kins? isskl n m’ 
ansiveu'ti. “The thsuh' that si: tk» n<i' 
in water up tn the navs-t " A i(tsiitse‘*t kiler 1 
ckiesi nut; ansi again askt h\ the kini' tff«‘ ‘lun, 
tiwiiiB ten thsni'.iinii &>1'J ensu'- 
same sail pse ” Hearing in*! vuirii;- 
rama] mraiglitway ws'ut <>nf fearh''<Ht\ iu |hf les^ht W 'e n ti.- S ti. *1 *« fi rnl.p tnsTsnt 
with it^ great wnies of many htUow- svielhiv w ilt * s-e> -js < eh'SHt'v kii;s> awJ 
Witii itii <l('ej> jHt'i and whtrlpJHtK. }n divtfi into it wdhosst hm? ^ u| eL,. {httwi of 
w-atcr, and sittnal there waiting for the nfthf Jiaven nt. ijatn^ihif'P ai! tin !(•! ‘f’hi n, wlitn 
tlie enj-jiM' eangjit agaiust In'. ?»*•'(, hf laid hoh} im if vj(!*!!*!i .‘siitt draej'ii it to tht 

bank And penehhiK the htjn-oiotii he ■M-ja-d it, and r^toiiseif ag.sot Ihi* lite tolditi 
toiiu'i the king loimteil one hy one and ('«aJ .s'w.n^ , fur ne rs'.niwfed flot!-* of rarth, 
stunts, and gold aa nil alike jMl 

And returning to tlmt pavilnm ngaiti hr mniphnif ii!* i| Idgh!;, the niati w ho i-tmtii 
there, amt told him the whole .-ilory Hwinj; all tie king's won!-*, thnt sleirp-tuHed 
man said " Of a Ktirety your wtu-sluji must he » k^ittriy.'*, tedde sir.'' rheii the king, 
the noble omnmeut of the oarth, lai'! this all up m his heart, «j 4 .i retunasl tr* ids own 
palace In the morning, when the glonoiis king ha*l ars<'''n nnd jH‘irfo*-t!j+.d all Ins 
religious duties, he to*ifc his seat upem his atate throne, attrudi**! l*y hts rhirf ininntm 
And then straightway', tliru his oSieers who dsri his hiihhti^', 3i<* raUKs-d tin* ..traager 
whom he had met at night in the pavilkuj ti> Ik.* brought in. And when the wine man 
arrived in the mssenthly, the king qiiestionrtl him, with rnsrkt *>igns *d nfFcetitm and 
respect; “ Who are you ? Tell lae truly; I am euriouw pi know' ” Thus askt, he 
aDiwered dearly, delighted at heart: '* Hear, great crnjM-rar, whjnir swsy has made 
ordinary kings the ornameats of its crest! Alake ymjr mind attentive for a little. O 
treasure-house of namw! Bhatti am I; long ago I went out froni thi^ very {-ity. tr> 
teavel about the Wfhole ta'can-girt i*arlh. I dealt »uk h in sod tfien l>f«t«wett 

on worthy persons the great, wealth I obtained thorehy, foiling all do,^rr for tlie at- 
tainment of riches. And ui the various countries I the manifold wonderful 

things, and studied the marvels, and learned the secrets of knowledge fnmgic art 
And aa I iourneyed from the nortii. I arnveil at the auspidotss shrine of Hiflgula, 
wbch is a market for both virtue and eoarmetcial wares: it is tlic ittotlwr-of pmrl 
for the two pearls of eopyment and sali'ation Hm*, ia a St4d that harl miagic prop- 
erties and was full of all raamier of marvels, I praised the Supreme CkKkic**h HifiguJa, 
Granter of Wishes, who was attended by sorcerm seeking the tas^icai m*e0mpii9h- 
ment of various objects Some of them stwight magic powers of the bwJy, others magic 
elixirs, otliers knowlerlgc; others were desirous of w«*lGi, and still others loogcjl for 
the (ei^t) Great Magic Powers [see Story tl] and the suhiidmry Ma^ic Powm 
Having worsMpt her with ascetic practice, by her favor I obttdtxcd dw height, Uxafc 
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Then the king went mto a certain pavilion, one of the city’s ornaments, and while 
the great storm raged stood there cheerfully. And perceiwag by sound (since the 
darJojess prevented sight) the presence of a certain man, he askt him. graciously. 
“ Tell me, who are you, fair ar, and why are you standing here f Thus askt the 
man said’ “ I am a chance arrival; I am staying in this sheltered spot solely to rest ” 
As they were thus conversing agreeably witli pleasant questions, at that time some- 
where a cfSTtam G-fiult f = the more usual Gaurl, a name of Ctva's consort] cried out 
with a loud voice. Then the king askt him. “ What does the Gaull say ? " And he 
answered- The Gauh says that in the north-flowing river a corpse is approaehiag, 
in water up to the navel ” A moment later, in another place, a certain ()iv^a [ Gauli] 
cried out, and being again askt bj^ the king the man said , A great loin-cloth con- 
taining tea thousand gold coins is coming down (the iiver). tied about the hips of that 
same corpse ” Hearing his words, and henl on proving them, that Sahasanka [Vik- 
rama] straightway went out fearlessly in the night ttTien. he got to the terrible torrent, 
with its great waves of many billows, swethng high with crowds of ghostly beings, and 
With its deep pits and whirlpools, he dived into it without fear, m spite of the flood of 
water, and stood there waiting for the right moment, banishing all dread Then, when 
the corpse caught agamst his feet, he laid hold on it violently and dragged it to the 
bank And perceiving the loin -cloth he seized it. and returned again. But the golden 
coma the king counted one by one and cast away; for be regarded clods of earth, 
stones, and gold as aU alike {54} 

And returning to that pavilion again he complimented highly the man who stood 
there, and told him the whole story. Hearing all the king's words, that sharp-witted 
man said “ Of a surety your worship must be a ksatriya, noble sir.” Then the king, 
the noble ornament of the earth, laid this all up in his heart, and returned to his own 
palace. In the morning, when the glorious king had arisen and pertowned all his 
religious duties, he took his seat upon Ms stale throne, attended by his chief ministers. 
And then straightway, thru hi* officers who did his bidding, he caused the stranger 
whom he had met at night in the pavilion to be brought in. And when the wise man 
arrived in the assembly, the king questioned him, with markt signs of affection and 
respect: “AYho are you ? Tell me truly; I am curious to know.” Thus askt, he 
answered clearly, delighted at heart. “Hear, great emperor, whose sway has made 
ordinary Mugs the ornaments of its crest' Make your mind attentiv^e for a little, O 
treasure-house of merejd Bhatti am I; long ago I went out from this very city, to 
travel about the whole ocean-girt earth. I dealt much in commerce, and then bestowed 
on worthy persons the great wealth I obtained thereby, losing all desire for the at- 
tainment of riches. And m the various countries I inspected the manifold wonderful 
things, and studied the marvels, and learned the secrets of knowledge [magic art ?], 
And as I journeyed from the north, I arrived at the auspicious shrme of Hihgula, 
which IS s market for both, virtne and commercial wares; it is the mother-of-pearl 
for the two pearls of enjoyment and salvation Here, in a field that bad magic prop- 
erties and was full of all manner of marvels, I praised the Supreme Goddess Hiflgula, 
Granter of Wishes, who was attended by sorceiers seeking the magical accomplish- 
ment of various objects. Some of them sought magic powers of the body, others magic 
elixirs, others knowledge, others were desirous of wealth, and srtill others longed for 
the (eight) Great Magic Powers [see Story SI] and the subadiary Alagic Powers. 
Having worshipt her with ascetic practice, by her favor I obtained dear msight that 
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reveals tke truth of things, and another booru iieturuing thence I trorshipt at various 
glorious places of pilgnmage. and gradually came at my leisure to this city.’’ [88] 
When he had spoken thus in the midst of the assembly, the king rras pleased, and 
told of his own adventures “ \Mien you. Sir, had gone forth from, this city, your mind 
bemg filled with a desire to see the wonders of the earth, 0 best of wise men, after 
tliat I entered into a temple of Mahakala [Ci^nj, and attended the Overlord of all the 
earth, the moon-crested god whose evening dance-revel, as if by infuiiated bees, 
whirls the circle of the constellations about, so that it gete no rest at all from its wan 
derings. This compassionate god I propitiated by ascetic practice, and he appeared to 
me and graciously gave me any boon. I might wish for I obtained two boons from the 
god, one, that my death should be at the haudi. of no other than the son of a girl a 
year and a day old, and again, that 1 should have knowledge of the language of all 
cieatures And so I returned to my own city. After tius I was once summoned by the 
lord Indra, and visited Sudharma [the gods’ assembly-hall], the home of happmess 
[su-kha] and ngh teousness [dharmaj There I beheld the Thousand-eyed findra] in 
person, the Wise One, casting his eyes upon the skillful danaug of Kainbha and Drva^T 
At this time the god, wishing to establish a distinction, between them in cleverness of 
dancing, askt mo, and I told him just how it was. So, pleased by my excellent knowl- 
edge of the art of dancing, the lord of the worlds gave me his great throne of state. 

‘ Sitting upon this throne, rule the world in happiness for a thousand antumns, O king ' 
Thus he blest me; and I took that throne, adorned with tinrty-lwo statues endowed 
with eloquent speech, and came back from heaven to this city. Thus. O blameless one, 
I have told you of my adventures But from now on, all this my kingdom and my 
life shall be m your care; I shall lay dowm the burden and seek a rest.*’ [117] 

Thus raspectfully addrest by the noble King Vikramadifya, the excellent Bhatti 
was delighted, and said; '* Great Mug, who can have such ability, abounding in all 
marvelous qualities, as you ? You are surely an incarnation of Visnu* Now I will 
this day give unto your majesty, simply by my wisdom, O king, another thousand 
years upon earth, without any doubt." Wien he said this, the king askt him; “ How 
can this be ? ’’ And the wise and noble mimster spoke again to the king: “ Spend 
sis months sitting upon your throne, giving your mind to your kingdom, and spend 
the other six months (of each yearj in travel abroad; thus you shall hve for two thou- 
sand years.” Hearmg this the king, supreme m praiseworthy virtues, applauded the 
idea, together with his councillors and mnusters. So the king, with Biatti's aid, 
ruled Ms kmgdom with care, and continually gave satisfaction m gifts to both plain- 
tiffs and defendants (in suits brought before him). He wore out his own body in the 
service of others; and he made this entire circle of the earth free from distress. He 
was refresht by the nectar of the clusters of flowers on the glorious [’ lotas- ’] crests 
of the circle of vassal kings surrounding his foot-stool. His glory, like a female 
ascetic, had Mount Cakra for her robe of meditation, Mount Meru for her profes- 
sional staff f‘ staff of livelihood ’], heaven and earth for her black bodice The fire of 
his majesty increast mightily, even along with [that is, in spite of] the falling of floods 
of tears from Ms enemies and from fair-eycd women [for love of him: or, perhaps. 
* . , . tears from Ms enemies’ fair wives ’]. By the greatness of his generosity Da- 
dhld, fQibi, Jlmata, Karna, and Jimfitavfihana [famous givers of old] obteiued glory 
hke the sun. EOs swift horses choked the oceans completely, as with a mighty dam, 
with the dust of the eartii that arose from thdr feet. His army, boundless like the 
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ocean, in full battle anay [literally, with moutbs (faces) on all tddes], swallowed up 
the noble Idngs his rivals on every hand, Lafcfmi [Jortune] washt off in the pure 
water of his sword'blade [a poor pun; the word for ' blade ’ also means ' stream of 
water ’] the impure stain of her association with base princes. At the resounding rattle 
of his magnificent [P lataha] drum of attack, hons and noble kings were frightened 
into leaving their secret hiding-places As at the frown of A'ama [god of death] ap- 
pearing at the tune of the end of the world, even so with the mere sound of his bow- 
string he threw his enemies into terror. The Tortoise, the serpent Qesa, and the Great 
Mountains (who normally support the earth) cast upon his pillar-like breast this 
whole burden of the world, and enjoyed a long rest. The eight Alagic Powers, perman- 
ently acquired by the possession of the six: imperishable virtuous qualities, and yield- 
ing all desires, were constantly with him. Out of his heart there shone forth with con- 
stant and abundant glory the sixty-four arts and the fourteen sciences, attended by 
rare virtues. I believe that probably not even the Lotus-born [BrahmS] or the Lord 
of Serpents would be able to define the multitude of his virtues. This Vikramaditya 
dimmed the glory of the perfume of the rutting-fluid that drips from the temples of 
the world-elephant; how can he be described by the speech of such as me With 
rescuing the poor and helpless, with deeds of compassion, mercy, and prowess, with 
seizing all the possessions of his foes, with protection of all the four acramas [stages 
in the life of man], and with excellent virtues, this king increast the devotion of all 
his subjects and brought contentment to the universe, [166J 

Emg Bhoja, if you axe like unto him m courage, daring, valor, fortitude, magnanim- 
ity, and other virtues, then enjoy this throaie, my lord. 


Jamistic Recension, Section V 

Vikrama wins the kingdom from Agnivetala 

Then that kingdom of AvauK, being rulerless, was infested by a certain d&ty named 
Agmvetfila T' fire-vampire ”]. And every time the ministers created a new king, in 
each case he would kill him by mght. And he could not be appeased by any means, 
so that the court ofiScers were at a loss to know what to do. At that juncture Vikrama- 
ditya came back from abroad, he was not recognized, because he took on the guise of 
a common man. He said to the ministers. “ Why is this Idugdora without a head ? ” 
They told him about the matter of the vetSla, Said he: “ Then make me king today.” 
And thinking “ he must be a hero ” they made him king. And after enjoying the 
pleasures of royalty all day long, at night-fall he caused an offering, with all manner 
of oblations, to be placed beside his own bed, and himself sat down upon the bed and 
kept awake Then there came the vetala. of black and fearful aspect, and stood upright, 
looking the offerings all over carefully. Then drau-mg a sword he was going to kill 
the king, when he was addrest by Vilbama thus; “ Krst take the offering, and after- 
wards I am at your service.” Then he took the offering, and was pacified, and said; 
“ 0 hero, I give you the kingdom, but you must give me an offering every day.” So 
peaking the vetSla went away. Then in the morning the ministers, seeing the king 
alive, were delighted and said; “ This is certainly a rare hero.” [14] 

Thus every day the vetala came and received an offering. One time the king askt 
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him- Vetala, how much power have you. aad how much knowledge ? ” Said he 
“ Whatever comes into my head I can do, and I know everything.’' Then the king 
said. “ Wliat is the extent of my life ? ” And he replied " Your life shall be a hun- 
dred years.” Said the king. “ A gap has occurred in my life; so do you make it 
eitlier longer or shorter by one year,” Then he said. “ No one can make your life 
either longer or shorter." Then the vetala took the offering and was gone, Tut oa 
the next day he found the king standmg there without having made any offering, and 
was angry, and said • “ ITretch, why have you made no offering today ? ” Said the 
king: '' If no one can make my life either longer or shorter, why should I make an 
offering every day ? Stand forth to fight with, me! ” So speaking the king took his 
sword and stood forth Then the vetala was propitiated by his courage, and said: 
“ 0 king, great hero, choose some wish; for the appearance of a god is never wdthout 
result.” Then the king .said: “ If you are appeased, then w'heaever I appeal to you 
come to me and do my service.” This was agreed to by the god. and he went to his 
owm abode. Then in the morning the ministers with great pomp performed the coro- 
nation ceremonies of Vikramaditya. [28] 


Jaimstic Recension^ Section VII 

Vikrama’s conversion to Jainism by Siddhasena 

Now while King Vikramaditya was thus ruling his kingdom, there was once among 
the noble Vidyadhara-race a sfiri [title of religious teachers and saints, especially Jains] 
called the reverend Vfddhavadin. He was the pupil of the reverend teacher Skandila, 
and belonged to the family of the reverend siiri Tsdahpla, who converted his majesty 
King Marunda, the emperor of the thirty-six hundred thousand people of Kanyakuhja. 
One of his pupils, the reverend Siddhasena Divakara, famed under the name of Sar- 
vajnaputra [Son of the Omniscient], was wandenng about once over many lands, and 
came to the outskirts of Avantl. [6] 

And as the s&ri Siddhasena came along, and the Sarvajhaputra panegyric was pro- 
olaimed before him, he was seen by his majesty Vikramaditya, who had gone out 
(from the city] on a royal pleasure-trip To test him he made a mental obmance 
(only) to the suri. But the sun raised his hand and spoke a bencidietion. The king 
said : ” Why is a benediction given to us, w-hen we rendered you no obeisance ’ Is 
this efficacious when received ? ” The suri said. “ This is given to one who made 
obeisance, and yon did not fail to greet us. For the mind is always supreme, and to 
test our omniscience you greeted us mentally.” Then the Mng, delighted, dismounted 
from the back of his elephant, and greeted Mm, and had a crore of gold brought to 
him. The teacher would not accept the gift thru lack of avarice, nor would the king 
take it back, because it had been once given. Therefore with the permission of the 
sQri it was applied by the men of the congregation to the repair of ruins [broken-down 
temples ?]. And in the king’s record-book this entry was made; 

1. “ Upon the pronouncing of a benediction from a distance with outstretcht 
hands, tlie king gave a crore to the sSri Siddhasena.” 

Then the king went on to his amusements But the sOri entered the city with great 
pomp. At this time the reverend congregation of Avantl said' “Lord, here in the 
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temple of MahSkala tKe Image of iJ>e Holy Jiaa has been taken down and a 

symbol piaga] of <Jiva bas, been set up by the brahmans, acting fay antJiorily of the 
king So do jou devise some plan for, 

2. For the sake of a god, a guru, or a congregatioii, even the army of a world'- 
emperor may (without sin) be shattered by a noble samt in anger, who possesses 
the (magical; power of swift motion {pul^a].” 

Hearmg this matter of concern to the church [or, to religion] the sUri composed four 
stanzas to promulgate the doctrine, and then he vfent to the palace, and recited a 
stanza in the presence of the king, using the door-keeper as hia mouthpiece [that is 
he had the door-keeper announce his coming to the king by means of this stanza]; 

3 “A monk has come desiring to see (the king), and stands halted at the 
door, holding four stanzas in his hand. Is he to come in or go ? ” 

Hearing this verse Vikramaditya caused the following verse to he said to him in reply, 

4 Let him be given ten lacs (of money) and fourteen royal gi'ants, and let 
him that holds the four stanzas in his hand either come in. or go."' 

Then hearing this \erse the shri went into the royal audience-chamfaer, and seeing 
the king in the eastern quarter spoke a verse to him. as follows 

5 Where did your majesty learn this unheard-of science of archery ? A 
quantity of arrows [the word may also mean “beggars ’“] approaches near at 
hand, while your bow-string [also means “ nrtue ”J flies to a distance [that is, 
is renowned afar].’' 

Then the king left the eastern quarter and stood in the southern. Thereupon the sari 
recited the second verse- 

6. “ Falsely are j-ou praised by the wise, saying that you always give every- 
thing, for your enemies have never been given (the sight of) your back, nor 
other men’s wives your embraces ” 

Then when the king took his stand in the western quarter, he recited the third stanza, 
as follows; 

7. “ When you set out on the march, O king, the hearts of ,your enemies, like 
jars, are crackt (with fear) ; but it is the eyes of thmr fair women that pour forth 
(water of tears of sorrow) ' A great marvel is this ! ” 

Then when the king took his stand in the notthmi quarter he recited the fourth stanza, 
as follows: 

8. “ Wise Eloquence hangs on your bps, O king, and Fortune dings to your 
glorious hands; is Fame angry with you, that she roams abroad [that is, that 
your fame is spread abroad fax and wide] ? ” 

Hearing these fearr stanzas the noble Vikrama arose from his throne and made obei- 
sance to the reverend suri Siddhasena, and said. “ Lord, I give your reverence the 
rulership over the four quarters of liw heaven.” Then the reverend sun said O king, 
what is rulership to us great seers, w'ho know no diffexesnee between a blade of grass 
and a gem , between a clod of earth and a piece of gold ? This that I have undextaken 
to do was for the purpose of converting you to (the true) religion, not of obtaining 
riches For. 

9. 5Vc are weary with praising the king for virtues that are after all [api] un- 
real, eloquent here out of avarice, zealoii&lj' active tho speaking bes; truly if 
this power of desire is unimpaired, just as in the case of others [non-aseetics], 
then the prince of ascetics is as much an object of contempt as a grass-blade. 
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10 Slianje on you, debased kali-age! Go to destruction' Wbat a pers'ersion 
IS this ^ Alas, the behavior oi the learned in the scripture appears like that 
usual among barbarians' Some bring the blessed goddess of eloquence into 
market to sell her, and others pitilessly expose her whole body for inspection/* 

Hearing this the king was amazed at heart; and he placed the auii upon a throne at 
his own right hand, and then mounted himself upon his (hrone. Thus every day the 
time past m faultless conversation upon the Fourfold Knowledge [the knowledge of 
dharma, religion, artha, worldly success, wealth, kama, lore, and moksa, final sal- 
vation these are the four objects of human desire]. 

One time the king said “ Reverend sir, you must pay homage to the reverend 
Great Lord [Cii'a], the Lord of the Gods, who is rei'ered by all the gods and demons, 
and who has Ilia seat m the Mahakak temple ” Then the sfln said. “ If I do homage 
to the god. Ids symbol [hflga] wdl be cleft, and that will displease your majesty.’' 
Then the king said: ‘ Never mind, perform the homage,” Said he ■' Then listen.” 
Then placing himself m the lotus-seat position, he began to praise God with the 
Tldrty-Two (Hymns of Praise), beginning thua: 

11 “ fl praise) the Belf-existent, the Thousand-e 3 ''ed One [the Indra, or 
cryptically King] of (all) Beings, the manifold, who yet bears the single mark of 
imperishable being; tlie imperceptible, unimpeded AH- world, who has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end, and knows neither good nor evil,” 

At the very first verse a coluxim of smoke arose frona the lifiga. Then the people spoke 
thus. “ The revered Rudra [Giva] is now going to reduce the monk to ashes with the 
fire of his tliird ej'e (for his blasphemy).” Then first a light came forth, like a flash 
of lightning, and next the image of the reverend Parsvanatha [the twenty-third Jam 
or saint-hero of the Jam cult] apjieared. Then the king askt; ” Reverend sir, what 
miracie is this that we see 'Who is the new god that has appeared ? ” Then Sid- 
dhasena said: “ In olden time there lived m this city of AvantI the son of the noble- 
woman [gresthinl] Bhadra, named Avantlsukumala [= AvantikumiLra f see page 12, 
middle], who like ^Shbhadra [see Bloomfield, JAOS. 4S.257'-3] 6] enjoyed to the full the 
youthful embraces of thirty-two wives. Once when he heard the text of the Nahni- 
gulmaviinana [Lotus-Cluster-Car, a Jain text] read by the lips of the noble sfln Suhas- 
tin, he was aw^akened to a recollection of his previous extstenees, and entered the 
(Jain) order (of monks) by night. Because he had connexion in a cemetery with a 
she-jaekal, who had been his wife in a former birth, he died, and attained the Lotus- 
Cluster-Cax, His son had the Mahakfila temple built on the spot where Jus father 
died. And in tune this was taken over by the brahmans, and a symbol of ^iva was 
sot up there, but now the revered Pfi-rsvanatha, pleased by my hymn of praise, has 
made bis appearance Hearing this the long in an edict gave a thousand villages to 
the god, took upon himself m complete and regular manner in the presence of his 
guru the twelve vows (of the Jam faith), and praised the re\ermd Siddhasena, his 
religious' instructor, saying: ” How great is the Master’s intellectual powerl 

12, Words of gleaming brightness, as it were just past over a whetstone, a 
eombination of sounds [bandha] that is a swift messenger of both praise and 
reproach at the same time, like the Bisexual God [Giva, in his form as half-raau, 
half-woman], the meanings coming out dear as a creeper thrown up against the 
^y, flavor charming as nectar oozing from the moon’s disk if it were ahghtly 
flaked off, this certamly is the vital secret of poetic art, and not a resonant 
beattng of veibal drums. 
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13. Whose foot does not dance at once, when it is scorcht with hot gravel * 
Who has not the power of speech when drunk [sekima , cf . English slang ‘ soused ’] 
with mango-juiee^ But he who can to some extent stir into motion both these 
powers by (artistic) elixirs that gush with torrents of nectar, he is truly without a 
peer at all times 

14. There are many poets, each brdhant in his own way, who busy themselves 
at their own pleasure with the art of poetry, which is the refuge of the wise in 
this uiiprofitable round of existence But ’tis rare to find some genuine poet, who 
can produce or speak milk-sweet words, exquisite in composition.” 

Thus the kmg praised his reverend guru Siddhasena Once upon a time, in the noble 
Vikrama’s assembly hall, which was enlivened by the entertaining exhibitions [keh, 
amusements] of artisans skilled in all the arts, the reverend guru Siddhasena spoke 
this wise saying 

15 “ If this Fortune was produced by yourself, then she is a daughter, if by 
your father, she is evidently a sister, if she is the result of intercourse with others 
Jpunmngly: if she has intercourse with others], then she is not your wife; so 
the minds of the wise are bent on renouncing her ” 

Hearing this the king, who was ever quick to give heed [“ was a crest-jewel of listen- 
ers ”], was startled m his heart, and reflected: “ Ah, it is indeed true that this Fortune 
IS worthy only of being abandoned, not worthy of bemg enjoyed [useful for chanty, 
not for personal enjoyment] For 

16 (Even) stupid men mount upon seats of ease, and those who possess them 
upon elephants and horses, betel and such (luxuries) are eaten by actors and 
hbertines; elephants and other (beasts) devour food, even sparrows and other 
(buds) dwell in mansions Such creatures are not fit objects of praise. That 
man is truly worthy of praise upon earth who actively engages m giving to 
people their desires [or, perhaps who virtuously gives to people their desiresl ” 

Thus reflecting m his heart the noble Kmg Vikrama paid the debts of the whole earth 
by an enormous largess, sufficient to fulfil to the extent of their desires the petitions 
of multitudes of beggars; and (in so doing) he iutroduced a turning-pomt in the era 
of Vardhamana [the founder of Jamism See my Introduction, p Iviii] 


Jaimstic Recension, Section IX 
Intellectual entertainments at Vikrama’ s court 

Now in his assembly there were many skPlful and learned men, of whom Siddhasena 
was the chief, there were logicians, and interpreters of signs, and scientists [astrono- 
mers ?], and Vedantic philosophers, and scholars in the law, and historians, and rheto- 
ricians, and literary artists [alarijkann, hterally decorators], and mathematicians, and 
physicians, and sorcerers, and others. Exhibiting their understanding of the joys of 
dialog and conversation on various learned subjects, they repeatedly praised the king 
(m their compositions) . Thus one would say : 

1. ’Twas on perceiving the mighty flame of your glory manifested, O hero, I be- 
heve, that Qambhu [CNa] put the divine river (Ganges) upon his head and took 
his stand near the lake of Manasa, the beloved of Qrt [Visnu] carried her [the 
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Ganges], who also lay at his feet, and hid in the ocean; and the Navel-bom 
[Brahma] held her placed in Ms jar and entered into his lotus (lest the Ganges be 
burnt dry by the long’s flaming glory) ■” And another- 

2. “ 0 sire, when you go forth on a victorious expedition of war, Sutraman [Indra] 
envies greatly the serpent-prince abiding in the bottom of Patala [the under- 
world], because his unblinking eye is covered with a clinging coat of dust from 
the surface of the earth as it is beaten up by tbe hoofs of rows of horses, and the 
serpent in turn envies the Thousand-eyed [Indra], because he is overcome with 
bearing the heavy burden of fierce w'ar-elephants (on tbe earth’s surface) 
another. 

3. “ If you will not be angry at an exaggeration nor hold it to be sarcasm, then 

we will say — for whose tongue does not itch to praise marvels f — all the 
oceans, 0 sire, which were dried up by the rows of blazing flames kindled by 
your youthful majesty, have smee been filled by the water of the tears of your 
enemies’ wives ” And another; 

4. “ ‘ Very high the mountains spring forth on every side, and extensive are the 

seas, yet you support them all and are not in the least weaned; homage to you' ’ 
While I thus in admiration am making repeated praise of the earth, then I am 
reromded that your arm supports Her — and words fad me.” And another; 

6. ” Different were those elements [sods], helping the growth of excellent 
qualities, different was that happy clay, different verily those materials, from 
which this young hero was created by destiny. Tho they enjoy [possess] beauti- 
ful splendor, both women and enemies are confused at heart at the sight of him, 
weapons fall from the hands of the enemies, clothes from the flanks of the 
women.” And another- 

6. “When the king undertakes to conquer the regions, a cloud of dust flies up 

from the earth and touches the sky from the prancmg figures described by the 
rows of Kambojian horses as they rush forward, so that the horses of the sun 
get a taste of the flavor of the body-ornaments (of the army, because of the dust 
raised), and it even penetrates to some extent to the lotuses of the heavenly 
river m the sky [the celestial Ganges].” Some one in metaphors 

7. “ The ocean is briny; lakes give grudgingly and (only) to those who come 
to them (to drink) ; (the water of) rivers can be taken only after the long process 
of applying restraint to them by force on every side; by putting one’s foot on 
the brink of a well only a little (water) can be obtained after a fashion, so we 
hold that you. Par janya' [god of rain; metaphorically of Vikrama in comparison 
with other givers] are the one lavish giver (of water) upon earth.” 

lier in equivocal expressions . 

8. “Your Majesty is in truth like the sea, for you like it, having mastered the 
complete art of a king, are in the enjoyment of supreme good fortune [punmngly, 
of the sea- attaming the ‘ full digit of the moon ’ that is the full moon, you come 
to the full extreme of flood-tide], you are saturated with gleammg loveliness 
[salt], and support [rule] the reslmg-place of the rivers, you are generous [deep], 
and reliant on the gods [dependent on the moon]; you levy fair taxes [have the 
sea-monster Makara]; you are fond of your family’ s good fame [fond of the abid- 
mg-place or support of the clouds]; and you delight in the Holy Scripture of the 
Great Jma of unfathomable purity [have thp great moon that is by nature un- 
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fathomable, or, are by nature unfathomable and have the great moon; see 
Cribeal Apparatus] _ Another in indirectly hinting language : 

9 Tho it IS I alone that have brought him, thru the mastery of me since child- 
hood, to the highest summit of greatness, when I am so much as mentioned m 
conversation, tliat king’s son is straightway ashamed, ’ thus o&ended, as it 
were, your majesty’s throng of virtues, supported by its own son your glory, has 
departed, as an aged penitent [vrddha; also means increast, large], for the 
penance-groves on the shore of the sea [that is, has become renowned afar].” 
Another in riddles: 

10. “He made Fortune, the fitful, whose (only) advantage is (the power to 
give) gifts [whose fruit is abandonment] ; she, yielding to a lover [also, pmmmgly, 
sought by petitioners], bore Glory as her daughter; and the latter dallies with 
Desire [sports at will] thruout the three worlds; how can the Mighty One [cryp- 
tically of the king] fail to be ashamed of this procedure? ” 

And others in samasya [a game m which one person had to extemporize the first three 
quarters of a stanza to fit a fourth quarter proposed by his partner]. Thus some one 
propounded one verse-hne “ These mnety heads of mme, these eighty eyes, have 
become unprofitable ” Then (another composed) three new hues, as follows: 

11. “The Serpent-king [5e?a.] bowed to the Jinendra [the founder of Jainism] 
with nine hundred and ten of Lis (thousand) heads, and ^akra [Indra] gazed 
joyfully upon him with nine hundred and twenty of his (thousand) eyes Because 
the others were engaged in amusements (and so unavailable), each of the two 
gods reproacht himself in his own heart (saying) . ‘ These ninety heads of mine, 
these eighty eyes, have become unprofitable.’ ” [There is no praise of Vikrama 
in this verse ] 

With such procedure the noble Vikrama continually conducted his reign. There are 
various such compositions about him, and no one need be surprised thereat, for. 

12. No one need be astonisht at hearing of generosity, asceticism, heroism, 
learning, moral disciphne, and prudent behavior; the earth is full of gems. 


Jainistic Recension, Story 29 
Vikrama and the sign-reader 

WTien Emg Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-ninth statue said ■ " O 
kmg, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s ascends this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was this magnanimity ? ” the statue said. “ O kmg. 

In Avanti-mty the noble King Vikrama held complete sway. One time there came 
into the environs of AvantI a certain man who was skdled m the science of sign-reading, 
and could tell by bodily marks the good and evil allotted to men and women in the 
past, present, and future. Now he saw there a certain man’s footprint markt with a 
lotus [a sign of royalty], and reflected m amazement: “ Can this be the footprmt of 
some king P But how is it that he goes alone, and on foot ? I will just follow along 
and see.” And as he proceeded, he saw a tattered wretch carrying a load of wood on 
his head; and in dismay he said: “ Alas, if this man with these marks is a wood-earner. 
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tlien. in vaxn is all the labor I have given to the study of the science of signs ' So why 
go into Avanti ^ I wilt turn back.” So he stood still for a moment, but then the next 
mmute he tliought again ” Since I have come so far as tins, I will go into the city and 
look at Vikramaditya, and see what he is like ’’ So he went into Avanti, and beheld 
Vikramaditya in his assembly. And when he saw him, he fell into the greatest dejection 
[15] 

And when the king, who knew how to read gestures and expressions, notist that he 
was dejected, he said to him “ Stranger, why have you become so despondent on 
coming here ? ” Said he : “ Sire, in the first place, upon the way I saw a certain man 
who bore ail the marks of royalty, carrying a load of wood, and m the second place 
here I see you, with all the evil bodily marks, enjoying the empire of the whole earth as 
far as the confines of the ocean And I am dejected by this disagreement with the 
authorities.” Then the king said “Learned sir, generally the authorities include 
both rules and exceptions, so examine carefully to see what in this case is the rule, 
and what the exception.” Hearing this the man reflected in amazement; ” Oh, the 
king has a depth of msight, a sweetness of speech, and a power of understanding ' ” 
Thereupon he dived into the best of all the authorities on signs, and said “ 0 king, 
in the book there are described the various regular good and evil marks of men and 
women, but there is this exception even if all the auspicious marks are found on any- 
one’s body, nevertheless if there is a crow’s foot on his palate, then all the marks are 
nulhfied ” Hearmg this the king sent and had the man bearmg the load of wood 
brought into the assembly, and thereupon they put a cake of meal upon his palate, 
and proved (the existence of) the crow's foot. [27] 

Then the king askt again- “ Is there any other exception ? ” And he said “ Even 
if aU the inauspicious marks are found upon a man’s body, nevertheless if on the left 
side his intestines are spotted, then all those shall count as favorable marks ” Hearing 
this the king, to examine into it, took a knife in his hand, and was about to spht 
open the left side of his own belly, but the man stayed him by the hand, and said 
“ 0 long, do no rash act of molence In your belly the intestines certainly must be 
spotted; in no other way could there possibly be such fortitude and courage in you 
For. 

1 Wealth depends on [is mdicated by] the bones, happiness on the flesh, en- 
joyment on the skin, (success with) women on the eyes, travel on the gait, 
authority on the voice, and everythmg on courage.” 

Therefore, 0 king, if such courage and fortitude are found in you, then mount upon 
this throne 

Here ends the twenty-mnth story %n the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 

Jainistic Recension, Story 31 
The haunted house 

When Kmg Bhoja agam on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the thirty-first statue said. “ 0 
king, he who has magnammity like Vikramaditya’s mounts upon this throne.” And 
when the kmg askt “ Of what sort wa$ that magnanimity ” the statue said “ O 
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In Avantt-city the noble King Vikrama held supreme sway. Here dwelt a mer- 
chant named Danta, who knew not the extent of his own riches He had a son Soma- 
datta. One time that son conceived a desire to have a beautiful new palace built. 
And having obtained the king’s permission, he caused the first begmnmgs to be made 
at the conjunction of the sun with Pusya [an auspicious lunar asterism]. And there- 
after the fittmg of the timbers, and the laymg of the bricks, and the getting the plaster 
ready, and all the other work was done only when the sun was in conjunction with 
Pusya, and at no other time Thus m the course of several years the palace was com- 
pleted, with its base, fundaments, walls, columns, doors, arches, statues, courts, 
folding-doors, tie-beams, roof-tops, pinnacles, wall-pegs, turrets, windows, stair-cases 
shrmes [?], and all its other parts. It contained the seven characteristic stones, for 
animals, busmess, treasure, company, eating, righteous practice, and divine worship; 
it held the eyes of all with its gay festoons of bright cloths, it was resplendent with 
rows of gilded cupolas, and it frightened the horses of the sun’s chariot with the flut- 
tering of its pennants of five colors. Hereupon that merchant fixt upon an auspicious 
moment, and caused propitiatory rites and oblations and the like to be performed, 
and held the festival of entrance mto that dwelhng. [16] 

Now at night, when the merchant lay down upon his bed, a certain deity, which pre- 
sided over the house because it had been built m auspicious moments, said; “ Ho 
there, I fall! ” Hearmg this the merchant was frightened and sprang up from his bed 
in haste, hut seeing no one lay down agam upon his bed Then the god said again: 
“ I fall! ” And once more, in alarm, he lookt around in all directions, and lay down 
agam on his bed Still again the god said- “ I fall ' ” Again the frightened merchant 
lookt around, and saw nothing; and he spent the night without getting any sleep. [22] 

When he had spent three days in this fashion, this chief of all cowards, afraid of 
losing Ms own life, told the matter to the king. Hearing this the kmg reflected: 
“ Surely it must be some (deity) presiding over such a noble house as this, who speaks 
thus by way of test, or perchance desires an offering; so some means must be devised 
to fit the case.” And the king said: “O merchant, if you are afraid there, take (from 
me) as much money as you have spent on this palace ” Hearing tMs the merchant 
was delighted, thinking, “What is the use of this palace, that is a danger to my life ?” 
And he took the price-money which the king gave him, according to the measure (of 
what he had spent), and went home. Then at even time, when he had performed virtu- 
ous almsgiviag, the noble Vikrama went to that palace, relying on the power of Ms 
own courage, tho all his courtiers would have restrained him. And when he lay down 
upon Ms bed, the god said “ Ho there, I fall' ” .And the fearless king replied, “Fall 
quickly, do not delay.” Thereupon to his good fortune a golden man fell, and the 
presiding deity of it appeared before Mm, and caused a rain of flowers to fall, and 
having made known the power (of the golden man) and praised the king, he returned 
to Ms own place. But the king in the morning took the golden man and went to Ms 
own palace with great pomp. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the iMrty-first story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 
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Jainistic Recension, Story 32 
The poverty-statue 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparatioas for 
the coronatJon-rite and was ascending the throne, the thirty-second statue said “ O 
king, he who has magnanimity like ViliTamaditya’s mounts upon this throne ” And 
when the Mng askt " Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said; “ 0 
king, 

in Avanli-city the noble IO,n.g Vikrama held supreme sway One time a certain 
merchant’s son from a village near Avaatl came to Avantl to trade. Seeing what 
went on there he was amazed, and went back to his own town and told his father, 
saying; " Father, whatmmr merchandise comes to Arantl is all quickly taken by the 
people. And whatever remains (unsold), the king takes all of it at eventime, that 
there may be no blot resting on the aty because no one bought .some merchandise 
which was brought there.” Hearing this his father, who was a rascal, caused to be 
made a statue of copper, and giidng it the name of Poverty went to AvantT and stood 
in the king’s highway. And when anyone askt him he said : "I have brought Poverty 
here to sell.” "i^lien askt “ WTiat is the price ? ” he said. “ A thousand dloSras.” 
Hearing this no one took the statue of Poverty. So at eventime the king's officers took 
it by the king's command, and gave him the price. And that statue of Poverty was 
put away in the treasury. So at night, seeing that Poverty had arrived, the seven- 
fold Fortune of the kingdom in her seven-fold form appeared before the king, wear- 
ing a resounding jewelled girdle and crown And the king hurriedly rose up, and with 
bows and reverences praised the blciised Fortune, saying: 

1 “ Hail to Fortune! for if she is present, all the throng of virtues, tho absent, 
are (as good as) present with her, and when she departs, they are las good as) 
gone too, even tho present, 

2 Hail always and everywhere to Fortune, the ornament of the earth, by pro- 
ducing whom the sea received the name of the 'mine of jewels.’ [Cf. page 124, 
JR 12,S.] 

3. Hail to Fortune, by marrying whom Kfsna [Visnn] became renowned in the 
three worlds, and whose son Kama PLove] is (for that reason) the rejoicer of men,” 
[Cf. page 124, JR 12 3.] 

Having thus praised her, he askt the reason for her app>earaace Then Fortune said; 
" 0 king, I am going to leave. Poverty has come into your treasury.'* Thereupon 
the king said; “ 0 goddess, all the worldly happiness that there is is subject to your 
favor, therefore do not go! ” Then. Fortune said '' Pi'here Poverty is, I wiU in no 
wise remain,” Hearing this the king said* ” Inasmuch as the statue of Poverty has 
once been acquired by me, it has been acquired; this may not be changed. If you are 
going to leave, then go.” Hearing this Fortune departed. A moment later Hader- 
standiag came to him and said; “ 0 king, where Poverty is we do not stay; for Ibis 
reason Fortune has now gone, and I also am about to go.” And tho the king would 
have restrained him. Understanding would not stay, but took leave of the king and 
departed. Once more, in another moment. Courage came and said to the king: ” 0 
king, where Poverty is, there we do not stay. For this reason Fortune aad Under- 
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standing have already gone, and now I am come to take leave of 3 >-ou, who have been 
for so long a time ray iatraiate; but nevertheless I too am going Hearing this the 
kiag in great perturbation reflected* Alas, if a man’s courage leaves him, then what 
is left ? For 

4 Let Fortune depart, she is fickle by her very nature; let the virtues with 
TJnderstandnig at their head depart. Jet life too take its departure and go, but 
let not men’s Courage ever forsake tbeml’ 

Thereupon the king said; “ 0 Courage, let all the rest go, but do not you go! ” And 
Courage i,aid: “ 0 king, where Poverty is I can in. no wise stay." The king said: 
“ Then take this my bead > Without you what is the use of hfe ? ’’ So saying he took 
his sword, and was about to cut off Jus own head, when Courage stayed the king by the 
hand Then Courage remained, and his companions Fortune and Understanding 
also returned. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such courage is found in you, then mount upon this throne. 
J7ere ends the thirty-second dory %n ike Th%rty4tm Tales qf the Throne 



Names of the Thirty-two Statuettes 


In three of the four recensions, namely the Southern, the Metrical, 
and the Jainistic (SE,, MR, JR), the Thirty-two Statuettes are invested 
with a somewhat more distinct personality by the device of giving 
individual names to each of them- The lists of these names are im- 
bedded in the Conclusion. Altho the names found in the several recen- 
sions do not for the most part coirespond to each other at all closely, 
it is almost certain that the original contained a list of the sort. It is 
however not worth while to speculate on the names it may have con- 
tained. The names found in the three recensions may here be given 
for what they are worth. For variations in the individual manu- 
scripts of the several recensions, see the Critical Apparatus, 


1 Suke^ SR 
Java MR and JR 

2. Prabliavatl SR 
Kandarpasena MR 
Vijaya JR 

3 Suprabha SR and MR 
Jayanti JR 

4 Indrasena SE 
Prabbavati MR 
Aparajita JR 

5. Anangajaya SR 
Vidyadharl MR 
Jayagbosa JR 

6 Indumatl SR and ME 
Manjugbosa JR 

7. Kuranganayana SR 
Hanmadhya MR 
LllavaU JR 

8. Lavanyavatl SR 
Cukapriya MR 
Jayavati JR 

9. Kamakarika SR 
Padmavati MR 
Jayasena JR 

10. Candrlka SR 
BodbavaU MR 
Madanasena JR 


11. Vldyadhan SR 
Vi}ayA MR 
Madanamafijari JR 

12. PrabodhavatJ SR 
Naratnohinl MR 
Crfigarakabka JR 

13. Nirupama SR 
Madhupriya MR 
Ratipnya JR 

14. Hanmadhya SR 
Sutegl MR 
Naramobini JR 

15. Madanasundarl SR 
Candika MR 
Bhoganidbi JR 

16. Vilasarasika SR 
Janamohinl MR 
PrabhavaU JR 

17. Maumathaiivinl SR 
Kamadbvaja MR 
Suprabbd, JR 

18. Ratilila SR 
Bhogamdhi MR 
Candramulslu JR 

19 Madanavati SR 
MrgaksI MR 
Anaflgadhvaja JR 
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20 Citrarekha SR 
Suramohinl MR 
Kuranganayana JR 

21. Suratagahvara SR 
Ratipriya MR 
Lavaiiyavati JR 

22. Priyadarsana SR 
CandramuMiI MR 
Saubliagyamafi]ar! JR 

23. Kamonmadim SR 
Padmak^I MR 
Candrika JR 

24. CaadrarekLa SR 
Padmakarnika MR 
HansagattLana JR 

25. Hansaprabodlia SR 
Pakasvara MR 
Vidyutprabka JR 

26. Kamacaronmadml SR 
Sukhakarl MR 
AnandaprabhS, JR 


27. SukbasagarS SR 
Nihsama MR 
Candrakanta JR 

28. Madanamohinl SR 
Smarajivini MR 
Rupakanta JR 

29 Candramukhi SR 
Bhadra MR 
Surapriya JR 

30. Lavanyalabari SR 
LavajjyavaU MR 
Devananda JR 

31. Maialagamana SR 
RamyS, MR 
Padmavatt JR 

32 Jaganmobini SR 
Malayavatl MR 
Padmmi JR 



APPENDIX 


TEANSLATION of the story of VIEHAMA’S birth 

General remarks. — Weber (Indische Studien, 15, p. 25© ff.) sum- 
marizes a short story telling of the birth of Vfkrama and his brother 
Bhartrhari, which he found inserted in one of his mss. (R) of the 
Jainistic Recension. 1 have found that it is similarly prefixt to the 
texts of two other mss. of JR, namely Q and Y. On the basis of these 
three texts, ail of which are complete except that the opening para- 
graph of Y is missing, I have constructed the text which I give near 
the end of volume 27, 

This section certainly does not belong to the Vikramacarita, Its 
addition in these three mss. is purely external. Its style is radically 
different from the style of JR — much later, and inferior. Its real 
interest lies in its connexion with other tales of the origin of Vikrama, 
on the one hand, and in its relation to the great cycle of myths of the 
Cupid-and-Psyche type on the other. Weber, 1. c., has noted some 
interesting parallels. 

As has been said, the following text is based on a collation of three 
mss., aiid Y. The ms. Y, however, is decidedly inferior. In the 
critical notes I have quoted its variant readings only seldom; they 
are of very slight value. Important variants from Q and R are quoted. 
Nevertheless, in view of the lateness and comparative unimportance 
of the text, it has seemed to me unnecessary to quote all of the variants, 
even of Q and R. 

Translation of the story of Vikramadilya’s birth 

In Gurjari-land, between the rivers Sabhravati and Mahda, there 
is a grove, where TSmraliptarsi was king. He had a daughter Yago- 
vati, whose husband was a king named Premasena. While they lived 
in the enjoyment of worldly pleasures, a daughter Madanarekha was 
bom to them; and she grew day by day hke a digit of the moon. More- 
over he had two young (slave-)boys,i one of whom was named 

1 Weber tabes tbe word to mean “sons” (of the king), but tbeji occupation makes tins most 
unlikely, washing clothes is a pursuit of no more social dignity m India -ttaii m the west er- 
haps we should read with the r 1, tasya, “ she had,” instead of “he had 
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Devagarman, and the other Harigarman. Devagarman went every 
day to the river to do the king’s washing. There some god or other, 
his form unseen, said to Devagarman with a human voice: “How 
now! Let that King Premasena marry his daughter to me, or else it 
will not go well with the king and the city.'” Thus every day there 
was (heardl a voice on high, without natural cause [literally ‘ un- 
struch ’] And he reflected in his heart; “ Well! No one appears in 
visible presence, what can be the cause (of the voice) ? ” So in his 
amazement he told the tale before the king. The king said to him: 
“You are saying what is not true.” Said he: “ Sire, I will not go 
today, send some one else to do the washing."’ So the king sent Hari- 
garnian. He also went thither, and did the washing, and in the same 
manner heard the voice of the (god) who had been there before.^ And 
Harigarman too was astonisht at heart; and he too came back and told 
the king. 

TiTien the king heard this he was filled with amazement. They 
both said: “ There is a voice without natural cause (heard) there.’" 
Again a boy went forth to do the washing; and the king went by him- 
self, in concealment. The king, going behind a tree, heard that voice 
m the very same way. There arose doubtful wonder in the king’s 
mind' “ What is this, a god, or a vyantara [a certain kind of divine 
being] ? ” Thereupon, returning to his house, he summoned his 
ministeis and housepriests and other people and askt them: “ Look 
now, what shall we do ? Such is the voice that is heard at the river. 
Some one says: ‘Let King Premasena give me his own daughter, 
and marry her to me, that things may go well (with him); otherwise a 
defornnty will afflict him.’ It is not known who this is. ” Thereupon 
the ministers and housepriests said: “ 0 king, how can she be given 
to an unknown person ? Ask him and find out the facts,” So the 
king again went to the river, and the same personage spoke m the very 
same way. Then the king askt: “Are you a god, gandharva, or 
demon [kimnara], or a man ? ” Thereupon he appeared (and said) ; 

0 king, in former time 1 was warder to Indra. 1 was lustful after 
women who did not belong to me, and could not leave them alone. 
Tho Indra repeatedly forbade me, even then I could not leave them 
alone. After this I was curst by Indra, and have been bom as an ass 
[a type of lechery in India] in a potter’s house here in your majesty’s 
city, and roam about on the bank of the river. So I ask you for your 

» TJmierstanding p«ra usita^ya, ’(fh.ich seems more laMy than pura-usitasya. “of tio dweller 
m the city 
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Translation of the story of Vikramai’s birth mS 

daughter. If you give her, it wiE be well with you; but if not, a de- 
formity will afflict the people of the city and yourself.” The hing 
said: “ If you are a god, I will give you my daughter; but if not, how 
can I give my daughter to you who have the form of an ass ? ” He 
said. “Give her!” 

After this, simply to prevent such a calamity, the king, fearing for 
his city, gave him his daughter. Again the king said: “ O god, if you 
have divine power, make a rampart of copper about the city, and a 
palace, having the thirty- two superior marks, to dwell in.” So in the 
fourth watch of the mght the god did all just as he askt. In the morn- 
ing all the people awoke, and seeing the copper rampart were filled 
with amazement. No one could unfasten the lock with which the 
main gate^ was provided, and all the people were at a loss So it was 
reported to the king ; and the king came to the main gate, and in 
astonishment called to mind the god Hereupon he appeared and said : 
“ 0 king, let the potter at whose house I am, be summoned, that he 
may open it with a mere touch of his hand.” Then the kmg summoned 
all the potters, but they fled in all directions. The potters thought: 
“ Perhaps the king is going to kill us at the main highway.” There- 
upon the king sent a summons only to the potter at whose dwelling 
asses were kept. He also remained in hiding in his house, but was 
hauled out by the king’s officers by main force and brought to the 
place, and at the command of the king he opened the highway. The 
people of the city and the king rejoiat. 

At this time the girl Madanarekha heard that the king in fear had 
given her to an ass, to save his people and his dependents in the city. 
Then she thought: “ Well, even if my heart breaks, this has happened 
as was fated; such is my karma.” So the king with great pomp married 
his daughter to him, who bad the fonn of an ass. And Madanarekhh 
herself went and remained sunk in meditation in the palace constructed 
by the god. But the god put off his ass-shaped body, and put on one 
of glorious appearance, and indulged with Madanarekha in daily en- 
joyment of sensual joys, along with parijata and mandara Icoral- 
treej flowers and fragrant garlands. He abode with her now on Mount 
Meru, now by the fair lake of Manasa, now in the city of the yaksas, 
gandharvas, and demons, seemg and listening to charming dancing 
and music, and enjoying all manner of delights. She also was filled 
with supreme joy. And her throng of female attendants remained at 
her side, and spoke with no one. So a number of jears past by. Her 

1 literally, “tlie maiin highway that is. the ^te opening on it. 
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motlier wondered; “ How is my dangliter getting along with the ass ? ” 
So the mother went to the palatial home of her daughter. Then the 
god came into the harem, having laid aside his ass’s skin according to 
his usual custom, and having put on a brilliant form. And seeing bis 
form the queen reflected ju her heart' “ Ah, my daughter is virtuous 
and blessed, since she has obtained such a husband. Happy am I who 
have home such a daughter; thru her I have obtained merit.” And 
on further reflection she thought: “I will throw his f ass’s) skin into 
the fireplace; since his form is such, it shall remain so in the future/’ 
Thus reflecting she cast the skin into the fire Nest she beheld 
Gandharvasena [named here for the first time!] before her But when 
he failed to see the skin, he said to his wife; “ Aly dear, I am going to 
heaven; my curse is at an end, its limit has been reacht.” And she 
said; "How shall I get along ? If it were not for the preservation 
of your unborn child in my womb, I should go with you. "What shall 
I do ? ” The god said; " Remain here in peaceful meditation; protect 
the child, and when he is born give him the name Vikramaditya. In 
the womb of youx slave-woman there is also a child by me; to him 
the name Bhartrhari shall be given.” Thus having obtained release, 
the god went to heaven. 

The queen told the king about it. And thereupon the king askt a 
certain soothsayer. '* T^Tiat shall be born to my daughter ? ” He 
said: " A son shall be bom, and he shall become king.” Hearing this 
there aro.se alarm in the king’s heart: " Ha, my daughter's son is to 
be king ! ” So the king sent officers to watch over her imborn child, 
and they kept guard. Madanarekha thought; "Why are these men 
set to watch over my unborn child ? ” At this time a woman flower- 
gatherer came in, and she said to her; " Bring it about that my un- 
born child may be saved and protected.” She agreed. And on the 
morning of the second day she brought a knife, and Madanarekha cut 
open her womb with this knife and gave her the child, but she herself 
perisht. Then she took that child, together with the other child 
Bhartrhari, and went to a village near the city of TJjjayini, and care- 
fully guarded them there. And he [T^ikiamaditya] grew up day by 
day with Bhartrhari. And after this it wa^ reported to the king: " A 
flower-woman has taken your daughter’s child and has gone/’ So the 
king lost both of them; he had neither his daughter nor her son. 
And the king gave to the city the name of Stambhavatl, and this name 
became establisht 
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work. The Pah passages, done into vigorous English and accurately rendered, are 
chosen vrith such broad and learned mroumspection that they make a systematically 
complete preseatataon of their difficult subject Warren’s material is drawn straight 
from the fountain-head- It is this fact that has given to his work aa abiding importance 
and value. It has been highly praised by competent judges Moreover, it ha-s enjoyed 
a very wide oirculatioa in .America and Europe and the Orient And nearly half of the 
work was mcluded by President Ehot in The Harvard CUmics (New York, P. F. Collier 
and Son), of winch a quarter of a miUion seta and more have been sold The usefulness 
of Warren’s work has thus been incalculably enhanced. 

The life of Henry Warren as a echolar is memorable m the annals of American learn- 
ing. A brief memorjal of his life and piffilic services is appended to volume 30 of this 
Series, of whkh he was joint-founder. It is also issued with the Descriptive List of 
this Series (see above, page I). The List may be had, free, upon appheation to the 
Harvard University Press. 

Volume 4. KArpura-Mafljari. A drama by the Indian poet Raja-gekhara (900 A.D.). 
Critically edited in the ongmaJ PrSknt [NSgarr letters], with a ^oasaiial index, and an 
essay on the life and writings of the poet, by Stsn Konow, Professor of Indie Philology 
at the Uaiveraity of Christaania, Norway, and EpigrapMst to the Government of India. 
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— And translated into English with introduction and notes, by C. R Iaisman 1901. 
Pages, 318. Royal S® Pnce, |5. 

A play of court-mtiigue, and the only extant drama written entirely in Bralirit. It 
presents interesting parallels with the Braggart Soldier of Plautus. 

olmnes 6 and 6, Brhad-Devata {attributed to Caunakal, a snmrtiar)' of the deities and. 
myths of the Big-Veda Cnueally edited in the origmai Sanskrit [NagarJ letters], with 
an introduction and seven appendices [volume 5], and translated into English with 
critical and illustrative notes [volume h], by Professor Aetbxte Amthokv MaC!jonbi.l, 
University of Oxford 1904. Pages, 234 + 350= 554. Royal 8° Not sold separately. 
Pnce, $7.50, 

The Gifiat'Deity (-book), ‘‘ hardly later than 400 B.C„" is one of the oldest booim 
ancillary to the Rig-Veda It includes very ancient epic material; so the stoiy of 
Urvagi, the nymph that loved a mortal [whence Kalidasa's great drama. Ri-vasiJ. The 
text IS edited in a way that meets the most rigorous demands o! exact philological 
enticism The typographic presentation of text, version, and notes {critical and ex- 
pository) is a model of convenience 

olumes 7 and 8. Atharva-Veda, Translated, with a critical and exegetical commsntaiv, 
by Wii.jCLi.ir Dwight? Whitney, late Professor of Sanslcrit in Yale Umversity, Editor- 
in-Chiei of The Ceniwy Dictionary, an Encyclopedic Lemcon of the English Language — 
Rovased and brought nearer to completion and edited by C, R Eaiman, 1905. Pages, 
1212. Super-royaf S'" Not sold separately. Price, $1.5. 

The Atharva-Veda is, next after the Rig-Veda, the most important of the oldest texts 
of India Whitney (1827-1894) was the most exnment Amencan philologist of his eeu- 
turj, and these monumental volumes form the ciowTiing achievement of his hfe-long 
labors as an Indian&t. Tor his translation, he expressly ch^claiios finality, but his 
austere self-restramt, resisting all allurements of fanciful interpretation, makes of hxs 
version, when taken with his critical and excgeticai commentary, the sure pomt of 
departure for futiu'e study of this Veda and for its final eomprehension. 

The text-critical notes fonm the most important single item of the work. Theae give 
the vanona readings of the “ authorities.” The term authonties ” includes not only 
manuscripts (of Europe, India, Kashmir), but also living reciters (the Hindu equivalents, 
and in soine respeefc. the supenors, of manuscriptBl , and, m addition, the corresponding 
(and often variant) passages cf the other Vedas Whitney gives also the data of the 
scholiast as to authorship and divimty and meter of each stanra, extracts from the 
ancillary hterature coucenung ritual and exegesis, and a hteral translation Version 
and Comment proceed pan passu. Prefixed is an elaborate historical and critical intro- 
duction, and a sketch of Whitney’s hfe, mth a noble medalhoa portrait. A leaf of the 
birch-bark ms from Kashmir is beautifully reproduced la color The t 3 ipograph 7 is 
strikingly dear. 

Few te-xts of antiquity have been issued with appurtenant critical material of so 
large scope. And never before or since has the material for the critical study of an 
estensive Vedic text been so comprehensively and systematically gathered from so 
multifarious sources, and presented with masterly accuracy m so well-digeated form. 

duine 9. The Little Clay Cart {Mpj-ehakapka). A Hindu drama attributed to King 
Shudraka, Translated from the original Sanskrit and Prakrits into English prose and 
verse by Aethus WmiiAM Rydeb, Instructor in Sanskrit in Harvard UmVereity. 1905. 
Pages, 207. Royal 8°. Pnce, $3. 

A play of such variety, humor, and awift-niovmg action, that it has often been pro- 
duced on the modem stage. Versiou, true and spirited “ The champagne has been 
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decaated, and has not lost jts fiza Noble typography (Merrymount Press) Most 
books of this Senes are technical. This one, like Warren's BuddM^, may be happily 
chosen as a gift-book. 

Volume 10. Vedic Concordance: being an alphabetic index to every hne of every stati/'a 
of the published Vedio hteiature and to the liturgical formulas thereof, that is, an index 
(in Roman letters! to the Vedic mantras, together mth an account of their variations m 
the difierent Vedic books. By Professor MAUHif'E BnooMFiBLn, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 1906. Pages, 1102 Royal 4°. Price, $25. 

The Vedas are, in general, the old^t extant records of the antiquity of India, and 
indeed of Indo-European antiquity. They are the sacred books of the oldest religion 
of the Hindus They represent parts of a mass of traditional material, emrent in the 
various schools of Vedic learning, and handed dorvu from teacher to pupil bj word of 
mouth, What was ongmahy one and the same stanza, appears in the texts of the 
various schools in more or less varying forms. The vanations are often such as appear 
m the varying forms of popular ballads or of church hymns. Thus it happens that the 
texts of these difierent Vedic schools; are often virtually related to each other and to 
then; presumable original, as are the several kindred manuscripts of (let us say) a Greek 
play to each, other and to the archetype from which they are descended The comparison 
of these variant forms of a given text is often indispensable for ascertaining its original 
form aad true meaning. This comparison is just what the Concordance enables us 
easily to eSeet. It is a tool of the very first importance for future editors and revisers 
and translators of Vedic texts 

The Concctrdanoe covers nearly all the important published texts, and is in one single 
alphabetic arrangement and one single volume It is a royal quarto of over 1100 pages, 
of double columns, contammg 125,000 hnes or more. Por the lines of the Rig-Veda 
alone, about 40,0!)0 entries are required The hnes of the Atharva-Veda by themselves 
would require over 18,000 entries, but are often merged with those of their Rig-Veda 
correspondents. No less than 119 texts have been drawn upon for contributions to the 
work 

The book was pmted (m the early years of the century) in a limited edition of 1000 
copies, now half exhausted; and was prmted, not from electrotype pistes, but from 
type. The expense m money alone, to say nothing of scholarly labor, was about seven 
thousand dollars. It is not likely that any publisher or scholar wdl soon undertake a 
new edition Tor many decades, doubtless, the work will maintain its value unimpaired, 
an enduring monument to the industry and learning and resolute will of Professor 
Bloomfield 

Volume 11, The Paficha-tantra: a colleebon of ancient Hindu tales, in the recension 
(called FafichSkhySnaka, and dated 1199 A.D.) of the Jaina monk, Pama-bhadra, 
critically edited m theongjnal Sanskrit [m Nagari letters; and, for the sake of beginners, 
with word-diviaion} by Dr Johanues Hesxbi, Professor am konighchen Realgynma- 
sium, Doebeln, Saxony. 1908. Pages, 344. Royal 3°. Price, $4. 

Volume 12. The PaSchatantra-text of Piinmbhadra: critical iafaroduction and list of 
variants. By Prof essor HnErKn. I9i2, Pages, 246. Royal S\ Price, $2. 

Volume IS, The Paflehatantra-text of Pfimabhadra, and its relation to texts of allied 
recensions, as shown m Parattel Speermens. By Professor Hdetol. 1912. Pages, 10: 
and 19 sheeta, mounted on guards and issued m atlas-form. Royal 8° Price, $1. 

Volume 14. The Pafichatantra- a collection of ancient Hindu tales, m its oldest recension, 
the Kashmirian, entitled Tantr^khyayika, The original Sanslsxit text [in NSgart letters], 
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editio Ecdttor, Teprinied from the critieal editio major which was made for the KSaigliche 
GesellachaftderWjssemchaftenmGottmeenj’by Professor HsaTEL, 1915. Pages, 160 
Eoyal 8®. Prke, $4 

For two thousand years and more, the tales of the Panchataatra have instructed 
and deh'ghted the Hmdus. The Panchatantra has exercised a greater infltienee than 
any other work of India upon the htcrature of the world. It was the Panchatantra that 
formed the basis of the studies of the immortal pioneer in the field of comparative 
hteratuTB, Theodor Benfey His Pantschatantra laid the foundation of the scjentjuSo 
treatment of the history of the fable. From the Panchatantra there came the lost 
Pahlayi translation, among whose effluxes are some of the most famous books of south- 
western Asia and of Europe, the Arabic Hahlah and Dmmah, the Directonum of John 
of Capua (1270), the Buch der Beispiele (1483) m German of great vigor and beauty, — 
and so on, down to that gem of racy Tudor Pkiglish, Sir Thomaa North s translation 
of Doni (1570), repnnted by Joseph Jacobs, London, 188S. 

Hertel ©vee us We one reienaon of Imown authorship and date (1199), and another, 
the Kashmirian, many centuries older. To volume 11, Lanman adds an essay on The 
E.xternals of Indian Books Of the Kashmirian recension, Hertel made a German 
version (Berhn, 1909, Teubncr). The typography of both editions is clear and beautiful. 
The confusing emboxments of the stones (a second in the first, a third in the second, 
and so on) are dtaentangled in a most ingenious and simple way. 

jlmne 16. BhAravi’s poem Klrat&rjmiiya, or Arjuna’s combat with the KirSta. Trans- 
lated from the original Sanskrit into German, and explained, by Card Cappulleb, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Jena 1912 Pages, 232. Royal 8®. Price, S3.50. 

The subject-matter is taken from the great epic of India, the Maha-BhArata. Like 
the Ajax of Sophocles as compared with the Ajax of Homer, this poem is an instructive 
example for the student of literary evolution or literary genetics. For centuries it has 
been acknowledged in India as one of the six MahS-kSvyas or most distmgrushed speci- 
mens of artificial poetry, a masterpiece of ifa kind. 

fiume 16. Cakuntala, a Hindu drama by Kalidasa: the Bengali recension, cntioally 
edited in the original Sansknt and PrSknts bj' Etcsabo PiscHEt, late Professor of 
Saasknt at the University of Berlin. Pages, 280 Royal 8“. Price, 85. 

As descendants of BhSrata, the Hindus are called Bharatans. Their " oontment " 
is called Bharata-varsha, and their great epic is called the Great Bhfiiatan (Story or 
Kght), Maha-Bharata. Cakuntala is the mother of Bharata, and the beautiful story 
of her birth and life is ixild in the Great Epic. Tim play is a dramatization of that story, 
and is the masterpiece of the hterature of India. ' 

In 1898, Piachel wrote; " Es ist der sehnlicbste Wunsch meines Lehens eme korrekte 
Ausgabe zu machen Era Prakrit Grammar was off Ms hands m 1900 In 1902 he 
was called to the Berlin professorship. The six years of his tenancy were crowded with 
toil (finds from Chinese Turkestan, etc ) Then came the call to Calcutta, and, in 1908, 
his death at the threshold of India, Under many difficulxies, the book Call but a couple 
of sheets) was prmted at Stuttgart (Kohlhanuner). Then came the world-conflagration. 
. . * The printed sheets reached America November 2§, 1923 

ilume 17. The Yoga-system of Patafijali, or the ancient fljndu doctrine of coneeBtration 
of mind. Emhracmg the Mnemonic Rules, called Yoga-sQtras, of Patafijali, and the 
Comment, called yoga-bh5shya, attributed to Yedar-VySsa; and the Explanation, 
called Tattva-vaicjaradi, of Vachaspati-Mi^ra. Translated from the oiigmal Sanskrit 
by James Haug'S'io'x Woom, Professor of Philosophy m Harvard Umversity. 1914. 
Pages, 422. Royal 8°, Price 35* 
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Three works in one pair of covers The Stiles are a set of metital pegs on which to 
Tia.ti g the piinciples and precepts of a system which you must learn fiom the living 
teacher of your “school.” The Comment is a remvestiture of the skeleton of the Rules 
with the flesh and blood of oomprehenszble details And the Explanation is of course 
a commentary on the Comment. The Comment is the oldest written systematic expo- 
gjtion ui yoga-dootrme m Sanskrit that we possess. 

Of the Hindu piuloaophies, by far the most important are the ancient dualism called 
Sankhya, the monism of the fedhata, and the Yoga-system Kauplya, prnae-mimster 
cf Chandragupta (300 B.C.), mentions Sankhya and Yoga as current in his day But 
the elements of Yoga, rigorous austerities and control of the senses, are mdefimtely 
antique, and are one of the oldest and most striking products o± the Hmdu mind and 
character 

When one considers the Qaocls of pseudo-awentifie writaig with which the propagan- 
dists of Indian "isms ” in America have deluged us. one is the better prepared to appre- 
ciate the self-restraint of Dr Woods m keeping all that pertains to miracle-mongering 
and sensationalism m the background, and in devotmg himself to the eiiposition of the 
spiritual and intellectual aspects of Yoga His work “ continues the tradition of austere 
scholarship ” which has, from the beginning, eharacterised the Harvard Oriental Senes. 

Volumes 13 and Iff. The Veda of the Black Yajus School, entitled Taittirfya Samhita, 
Translated from, the original Sanskrit prose and verse, with a running commentary. 
By AsTHtjn Buhriedwlb Keith, D CL. (Oxford), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
law, and of His Majesty's Colonial OflBce, bometime Acting Professor of Sanslait at the 
CJniversity of Oxford, Author of ' Responsible Government m the Domimona/ Volume 
IS, kaijdas t'-IH; volume 19, kapdas IV-VII 1914, Pages, 464 -j~ 874 = 83S Royal S® 
Price, $10. Not sold separately. 

The Rig-Veda holds unquestioned primacy in the sacred literature of the Hindus; 
but their greatest mediieval scholiast on the Vedas, SSyana, did not write his commen- 
tary on the Rig-Veda until after his comment'iry on the Yajur-Veda because (as he 
ejtpressly tells usj of the transcendent importance of the Yajur-Veda ior the sacrifice 
The Yajur-Veda is the Veda of sacrificial formulae An accurate edmon of the TAittiriya- 
Samhf ta wae published m 1871-2 by Weber It waited nigh fifty years for a translator 

For the difficult task of translation, no English or American iSanskritfst was so well 
qualified by premous studies as Keith To it he has brought his wide and vat led learn- 
ing, and with such effectiveness as to produce a work, which, in spite of its large extent, 
18 notable for its well-rounded completeness The entire text is translated. The oom- 
mentary runs pan passu with the version, embodies the gist of Sayapa’s scholia, and is 
presented with the utmost typographic^ perspicuity. An ebborate introduction is 
given, treating of the relation of this test to kindred texts, ms contents, language, style, 
and date ('about 600 B C ’), and the rdigious ritual of ancient India. 

Volumes 20 and 24. Rlg-Veda Repetitions. The repeated verses and distiohs and stanzas 
of the Rig-Veda in systematic presentation and with critical disoussion. By Maxthice 
Bloombteu), Professor of Sansknt and Comparative Philology in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Ealnmore, 1916. Pages, 608 + 266*= 714. Royal S°, Not sold separately. 
Price, |10. 

Volume 20 contains Fart 1: The repeated passages of the Rig- Veda, systematically 
presraated in the order of the Eig-Veda, with critical comments and notes. Volume 24 
contama Part 3; Comments and elasaiflcations from metneal and lexical and gram- 
matical points of view, and from the pomt of view of the themes and divinitiea of the 
repeated passages. Also Part S: lists and indexes. 
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The aha of this work is to help us to uaderstaad the oldest religious docinnent of 
IndO'Eaiopean antiquity. The attimgemeat of Part L enables the student to bring 
under his eye at one time all the passages that he needs ro compare, and to do so -with 
utmost esse and speed The material of this work was, from a typographical point of 
■shew, e.'tceedifigly intractable The result as a whole is a marvel of clarity and con- 
venienoe. 

This work is the first of three natural sequels to Bloomfield's great Vedic Concordanoe • 
1. The Rig-Veda Repetitions; 2, The Reverse Concordance, 3. The Tedic Variants. 
A draft of the second haa been actually prepared by Bloomfield And he and Edgerton 
have in hand the first draft of the third, a systematic presentation and critical diaousaon 
of the variant readings of the Vedic texts. 

Voltimes 21 and 22 and 23, Rama’s Later Histoty, or Trttara'RSma-Chaiita, an. ancient 
Hindu drama by Bhavabhilti Cntzeally edited in the original Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
with an introduction and English translation and notes and variants, etc By Shetpad 
KmshKi. BriLVAimiJi, Graduate Student of Harvard Uiuversity. (How, 1920, Professor 
of Sanskrit at Deccan College, Poona, India.1 

Dr Belvalkar, when returmng to India in 1914 from his studies at Harvard, shipped 
his manuBcriptwioilations and other papers and his books by the German ireighter, 
Eangturin In August, 3 914, the Fangturm was mteined at the port of Pahna, Balearic 
Islands. In 1910, she was released Ih May, 1920, Dr Belvalkar recovered his papers. 

Volume 21 waa issued in 1915, complete. 

Of volume 22, the first 92 pages, containing the text of the whole play have been 
m print sinoo Januaiy, 3 91S, awaiting for mgh five and one-half, years the recovery of 
the material for the rest of the book. 

Of volume 23, the material included colbtion-sheets giving the readings of manu- 
scripts from widely-separated parts of India, from h'ppal to Madras, from Calcutta to 
Bombay. In spito of the generous assistance of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Indift m Council, the work of getting nhe loan of these msfa, was so great that it seemed 
best not. to try to do it again, but to await the release of the Pangrann. — There is 
hope now that volumes 22 and 22 may be issued. 

Volume 21. Rama’s Later History, Part 1. Introduction and translation (Prefixed is 
a convenieat synoptic analysis of the play. The introduciion treats of Bhai'abhtlti’s 
Me and date and workB, and includes a summary of the RSma-story as given by the 
RSmayana. Lanman adds an essay entitled ‘ A method for citing Sanskrit dramas.' 
The method is very simple and practical ) 1915. Royal 8® Pages 190 Price, $3. 

Volume 22. Rama’s Later History. Part 2. The text, with index, glossane.*!, ere (This was 
printed at Bombay, with the exquisitely beautiful type, newly east for this work, of 
JavajVs Hirnaya SSgara Press, and upon paper made expressly for this edition at the 
Wolvercote Aldl of Oxford. Each PrSknt speech is followed by the Sanskrit version 
in immediate sequence ) See above. 

Volume 23, Rama’s Later History. Parts, Explanatory and critical epilogue, (Critical 
account of the manuscripts. Boamng expository comment The variant readings of 
the mss. The typographical ‘make-up ’ of Comment and Variants into pages is such 
that they go port passu These epilegomsna dlcBe with an essay on the two test-traditions 
of the play, a time-analysis, a note on the Hindu stage, etc.) See above. 

Volume 24. Elg-Veda Repetitions. Parts 2 and 3. By Prof essor BnocacraEtD. Described 
above, wrth volume 20. 
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Volume 26, Rjg-Veda Brahmaoas: The Aitareya and KausftaJa Brakraanas of the Eig- 
Veda Translated from the original Sanskrit By AKTsctja BEEKiEnALB Keith, D.C L,, 
D Litt, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Phdolog}'' at the Umrersity of Edinburgh 1920 Pages, 567 Royal S°. 
Price $7.50 

in August, 1915, this woik was ready for printing. In, August, 1916, it was delivered 
to the Controller of the O^dford Eniversity Press. In 191S, the Press had nigh 360 mea 
at the war Of the older men who were left, many were busy with urgent war-work, suoh 
as a Report on Trenofa-fev-cr for the American Expeditionary Force. And when, after 
the armistwe, the printing was resumed, the author was engrossed m the work of Lord 
Crewe’s Committee on the Home Administration of Indian Affairs 

The Vedie hterature falls into three clearly sundered groups: the Vedic bjunns or 
Mantras, the Brahmanas, ‘ the priesthes ’ or 'priestly (discourses) and the Shtras. 
Keith thinks that the Aitareya is not later than 600 b c The plan of the work is like 
that of volumes 18-10 elaborate introduction; translation; rnniung eomment on the 
same page The skill of the priestly story-tellers is at its best ui the splendid legend of 
Cunah^epa (threatened sacrifice of son by father cf. Isaac, Iphigeneia, Phrixos). 
Despite the pseudo-profundity and puerility of the BrShmanas, they are of genuine 
significance to the student of Hindu antiquity, social and religious And they are m 
fact the oldest Indo-European prose extant. 

Volumes 26 and 27. Vlkrama's Adventures, or The Thirty-two Tales of the Throne. A 
collection of stones about King Vikrams, as told by the Thirty-two Statuettes that 
supported his throne. Edited in four different recensions of the Sanskrit original 
(VikraTOa-chanta or Sinhasana-dvatnnpaka) and translated mto English with an 
introduction, by FnaKKijm EnasaiTom Piofessor of Sanskrit at the tTmversify of 
Pennsylvaxua 1926. Pages, 372 + 384 = 756 Royal S° Not sold separately. Price, 
$ 10 . 

Vlkrama's Adventures is one of the most famous story-books of tuedimval To din. 
Vikrama is one of the mo.rt noted quasi-historical heroes of his times, Hia magic throne, 
hidden upon his death, is discovered by a later king, Bhoja Each of the thirty-two 
(dvfi-truisatl .Statuettes that support his throne (sinhasana) tells one story to Bhoja. 
Hence the alternative title. The theme of the tales is Vikrama, who is meant to serve 
as a land of Hindu King Arthur, an example for real kings 

Edgerton hopes that his work may prove su^estive as a model for students of com- 
parative hterature. The text of each of the recensions (Southern, Metrical, Brief, Jain) 
IS printed in horiaontally parallel arrangement, so that the stones which correspond 
to each other in substance are given, each story m all four recensions, m immediate 
juxtapositon. And the translation is treated in like manner Comparisons are thus 
facilitated to » degree never before attained in a work of this Sand. 

Prom all this, Edgerton reconstructs, with some detail, and with reasonable certainty, 
the original work from which the current versions are derived This he presents m the 
form of a Composite Outhne, the concrete solution of a problem m literary genetics. 
Volumes 28 and 29 and 30. Buddhist Legends. Translated from the original Pah text of 
the Dhammapada Commentary, by EuGmsm WATsoKBcBtiKTOuM, Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, sometime Earriscin Fellow for Research at the 
Hniversity of Pemasylvarua and Johnston Scholar in Sanskrit at the Johns Hopkms 
TJmversity and Lecturer on Pali in Yale University. 1^21. Pages, 368 4-370H-3r8 = 
1114 Royal 8° Not sold separately. Price 120. 

Dh4mma-pada, or TVay of Righteousness, is the name of one of the canonical books 
of the Buddhist Sacred Scriptures It consists of 423 stanzas. These are reputed to be 
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the -pery words of the Buddha hrmseif. The Dhammapada Comaentary, composed 
by sa unknown author in Ceylon about 450 a d , purports to tell the circumstances 
under which Buddha uttered each one of these stanzas. In telhng them, it narrates 
299 stones or legends. These stones are the preponderatnig dement of the Commentary, 
and it IS these which are here tram>]ated. 

In style and substance the talcs resemble those ot the famous JStaka Book, the 
Buddhist Acta Sanctoium, a counterpart of the Legends of the Christian Saints. And 
thej" present many parallels to well-known stones of medi®val literature, Oriental and 
European. For the comparative study of such parallels. Dr, Burlmgame’s Synopses, 
clear and brief, wall prove a very great convenience His vigorous diction suggeirts 
familiarity mth such “ wells of Enghsh undefyled '' as the Bible and the Book of Com- 
Kion Prayer The work gives a vivid picture of the every-day life of the ancient Buddhists 
■ — monlis, nuns, lay disciples It is thus, incidentally, an adimrahle preparative for 
the study of the more difBcult Buddhist books m the original. A& espeoiaUy attractive 
stories may be cited ; Iiean Gotaini seeks mustard-seed to cure her dead child, Murder 
of Great Moggallana, Buddha falsely accused by ChinchS; Yisakha, the Hell-pot. 
A critical and historical introduction is prefixed At the end is an tntdhj^eni index, 
modeled after that of George Foot Moore’s History 0 / Hdigwns. 

In September, 1909, Mr, Burlmgame came to Harvard University to pursue his studies 
with Mr Lanman It was at the suggestion of the latter that Mr Burlmgame undeitook 
the task of translating into English the Dhammapada Commentary. He first made a 
table ot conteKts of the work, gmng the title of each stcry and the place ot its occurrence 
m the Burmese text and also m the Cingalese text. He added an index to the titles, and 
an extremely good analysis of Books 1 to 4. This most useful prelimmary work was 
formally presented to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences on December 8, 1909, 
by Mr. Lanman. The manuscript of the article was dehvered February o, 1910, and 
published soon after as pages 467-550 of volume 45 of the Proceedings of rhe Academy, 
The admirably elaborated, manuscript of the entire translation of the Dhammapada 
Commentary was deliveied by its author on January 10, 1917, just before the War 

ilumes 31 and 32 The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads. By 
Abthto BsiBBiEPsiE KEmi, D C L , D Lrtt , Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
and of the Scottish Bar; Regius Professor of Sanskrit at the Umversity of Edinburgh. 
1925, Pages, 334 + 332 = 716 Royal SL Not sold separately Price, $10 

This work to present to the student of religion a comprehensive but concise 
account of the whole of the rehgion and philosophy of the Vedic period in India. For 
the Indianist, in particular, the fAl and clear treatment of the mythology and ntual will 
prove of especial value. 
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THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
publishes other works relating to India, as follows: 

Sanskrit Reader; Text and Vocabulary and Notes By CHAanES Rockwell Lahmaw, 
Wales Piofessor of Sanskrit at Harvard XJmversitj' Seventh issue, 1920. Royal 8®. 
Pages, 430 Price, $3. 

The Reader fumishes the text for 60 or 80 lessons, and with it, the needed lexicon and 
notes. The notes make constant referenee to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar see below 
These two volmnes supply all that is strictly indispensable for the beginner The text 
IS in the Oriental fNSgari) letters, but a transhteration of the first font pages in Roman 
letters is added. The Reader is designed ^peciaUy to meet the needs of those who have 
not the aid of a teacher, 

The ie.xt IS chosen, 1. from Classical Sanskrit worlcs (Nala^tory, fables of Hitopade^a, 
'■ Mann’s Laws ”) ; and 2, from the Vedie hteiatnre (Rig-Veda hymns, BrShmanas, 
Sutras for wedding and burial). A Hterary-historioal introduction is given for each kind 
of text The vocabulary is in Roman letters, and is elaborated with the utmost care. 
Special heed is given to the development of the meanings (semantics: pSda, foot, leg, 
leg of lamb, quarter, quarter of a four-fined stanza, line, Ime of a three-lined stanza), 
and also to the etjunologieal cognates in English, Greek, and so on (ta-d, rd, Sse-t, 
tha-t, is-tU'd). 

Parts of Kala and Hltopadesha In English letters. Prepared by C- R Laxtman. 1SS9. 
Royal 8®. Pages, 50. Price, SO cents. 

A reprint of the first 44 pages of uhe Reader (see above), transhterated from the 
Oriental characters into English letters It corresponds page for page and Ime for Ime 
with its original, so that the references of the Voeahulary and Notes of the Reader 
apply exactly to this reprmt With the Grammar and Reader and this reprmt, the 
student is enabled to acquire a knowledge of the structure of the Sanskrit and to do 
some reading, without firsr learmng the Oriental letters. 

Sanskrit Grammar' including both the Classioal language, and the older dialects of Veda 
and Brahmajja, By William Dwight WaiTN-Er, late Professor of Sanskrit at Yale 
University. Fifth issue, 1923, of second edition, 1889. 8®. Pages, o78. Price, $4-50. 

The greatesr extant repository of the grammatical facts conocrnmg the Sanskrit 
language. A masterpiece of orderly arrangement Prefixed is a brief account of the 
hteratnre of India. 

Vedanta Philosophy. Outline of the Vedanta system of philosophy according to Shankara. 
By PAtTL Deussbx. Translated by Jambs H Woods, Professor of Philosophy at Har- 
vard University, and Cathasotj: B. RTrarKLB of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Second 
edition. 1915. S®. Pages, 56 Price, $1 

This book, a translation of the summary given by Deussen at the end of his monu- 
mental work, Das System des Vedanta, was first published in 1906 Since then, thanks 
to the learning and enthusiasm of Charles Johnston, the whole great work has been made 
accessible m an English version (Chicago, 1912, The Open Court Publishing Company). 
Nevertheless, the small book was so mexpensive and practical, that a new edition was 
made m 1915 The summarj', although, brief and compact, is yet so lucid and adequate, 

m short, so altogether admirable, that it is not likely soon to be superseded by a 
better exposition of what has bean to untold milhons at once a philosophy and a rehgion. 
















